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TOPICS AND EVENTS. 


——— 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Tur Report of the proceedings at Shef- 
field, which is presented with this week’s 
Inquirer, and which, despite its size, could 
not suffice for all the many interesting and 
inspiring utterances of the week, will fur- 
nish those who were absent with much to 
think about. It will be seen from the 
pages of our regular issue, there has not 
only been an overflow into its columns, but 
many minds have already responded to 
the stimulus of the occasion, and we have 
no doubt that we shall have some useful 
discussion as a result. In this place we 
wish only to make three or four notes. 
First, we must rejoice in the success of the 
meeting, a success partly to be gathered 
from the fact of the numerous attendances, 
but much more from the tone that almost 
uniformly prevailed. We hope—almost 
against hope—- that people will begin to leave 
off the tiresome criticism that we, as a 
people, lack emotion and fervour. It comes 
very frequently from those who mingle least 
with us, and who mistake their aloofness 
from us for our coldness towards them. A 
word of hearty thanks is due to the General 
Committee, the Secretaries and the President. 
And we must very cordially congratulate 
the workers and planners at Sheffield, by 
whose spirit and industry things were 
carried through with such admirable even- 
ness and satisfaction. In the next place, 
we join with Dr. Herford in acknowledging 


[OnE Penny. 


the evident interest shown, and the good 
services rendered, by our Sheffield contem- 
poraries in allotting so much space to the 
reports of the meetings, and leaders upon 
them, and especially in their graphic ‘ notes.’ 
While the journalists thus find out 
that there is ‘copy’ in our meetings, 
we may be sure the readers of news- 
papers have been studied by them ; perhaps 
the recent Evangelical Free Church Council 
has whetted the public appetite for news of 
these Unitarians and their ways of thinking 
and working. If there was a weak spot in 


the week’s proceedings, it was in regard to 


the discussions, which seemed to us at times 
below the importance of the occasion and 
the theme. Thursday afternoon’s meeting 
was a brilliant exception, perhaps because 
there was no reading of papers to institute 
comparisons. . We venture also to return to 
a pet recommendation of ours, founded upon 
the example of friends in America. Why 
not have a timekeeper by the chairman’s 
side, whose one duty it should be promptly 
to ring down readers and speakers who trans- 
gress the limits assigned? Several of the 
papers were much longer than they need 
have been, and their effect would probably 
have been enhanced by shortening. And 
could not a little more than five minutes be 
allowed to approved speakers in the dis- 
cussions? Of course these are small matters, 
and whatever our opinion on them, there 
can only be one opinion as to the high 
character and usefulness of the Conference 
as a whole. 


CRETE AND THESSALY. 


Tue first claim made on behalf of the 
Concert of Europe is that it is a peace- 
keeper. The first item in the indictment of 
that union (as it has been put) of ‘ Three 
Despots, Two Vassals, and a Coward,’ must 
be that, while in Crete it has conspicuously 
failed to maintain even a semblance of 
public order, both in the unhappy island 
and on the mainland its decrees have had 
so provocative an effect that we are now, 
after the waste of hundreds of lives, on the 
verge of the very calamity it was designed 
to avert. We hope that, in the excitement 
of the crisis in Thessaly, the situation in 
Crete will not be allowed to fall out of 
prominence. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
still echo that magic word Autonomy ; but 
what value is to be attached to the political 
schemes of a junta which cannot do common 
police duty, cannot put down pillage and 
murder in the towns it occupies, of Chan- 
cellors who have not yet grasped the ele- 
mentary fact that the Turkish troops 
must be withdrawn before any other step is 
of the smallest service? If it be true, as is 
now stated, that the British Government is 
weakening on this latter question, the future 
of the island is indeed dark. The present 


Concert will fail, because it has steadily 
refused to face facts distasteful to its auto- 
cratic leaders. The impossibility of the 
Turks, the Cretan trust in Greece and 


‘Greece only, the honest and utter deter- 


mination of the Greeks—these are element- 
ary facts which the Powers have all along 
refused to face; and, as a consequence, 
Easter-tide is to be defaced by a bloody 
struggle, in which whole peoples may be 
wiped out. The Greeks are not saints, nor 
the Cretans angels; but they have put to 
shame principalities and Powers, and securely 
won the sympathy of all lovers of freedom 
and progress. 


THE EDUCATION RESOLUTION. 

ABSOLUTE unanimity was hardly to be 
expected, but we hope that the very large 
majority by which the Education resolution 
was carried at Sheffield will commend it for 
the general acceptance of the constituents of 
the Conference, and that the occasion will 
thus prove the point of the new departure 
which many pioneers in this important field 
have long desired and sought for. The two 
Education Bills of this year mark the climax 
at once of the clerical reaction and of the 
disappointment among friends of education 
pure and undefiled with the policy of com- 
promise. If the educationalists of twenty- 
five years ago had had any idea of what its 
history would be, we believe that policy 
would never have been adopted, or, if it had 
been accepted at all, it would have been only 
as a quite temporary and_ provisional 
measure. Ever since then we have had to 
stand on the defensive ; to-day we are help- 
less before a scandal gross enough to stir the 
bones of Dr. Crosskey and George Dawson. 
And it must be remembered (members of 
school boards and other workers in the 
routine of elementary teaching are not 
allowed to forget it) that this great injustice 
which is blazoned forth in Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Orders in Council covers 
thousands of petty injustices, annoyances, 
and disabilities which never get to the ears 
of the general public. The case of Miss 
Gold wasarevelation to most people ; we hope 
that it and other object lessons have not been 
givenin vain. The fact is that the clericals 
never have been and never can be really loyal 
to the compromise. Mr. Street, who knows 
what he is talking about, goes so far as to 
say that the conscience clause is ‘ utterly and 
necesgarily inoperative.’ Professor Car- 
penter seems to think that the teachers are 
very anxious to retain this most difficult 
duty of giving what passes for religious 
instruction. If Professor Carpenter would 
interview a hundred Board school teachers 
we think he would find that at least three- 
quarters of them would admit their complete 
incompetence to give such lessons, and most 
of these would wish to be relieved of the 
task—some of them from positive distaste, 
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some with a bitter recollection of what 
religious instruction had meant in their own 
career, some moved by fear lest their 
heterodoxy should become known, and so 
on. Of the remaining twenty-five, there 
would perhaps be ten passably good religious 
instructors, ten bigots whose wish to 
‘instruct’ should be restrained, not excited, 
and five who would answer to Professor 
Carpenter’s expectations. Of the whole 
hundred all but the ten bigots would 
be able to teach under the heading, as Mr. 
Wood put it, of ‘truthfulness, honesty and 
so forth,’ all such essentials of religion as 
we can with justice impose upon or 
effectively teach to all children alike, 
whether their parents be Romanists, 
Orthodox Protestants, Unitarians, Agnostics 
or Atheists. Mr. Peach fears that the old 
ery of ‘Godless education’ will be raised 
again, which is not much of an argument 
to lay before men of courage and conviction, 
especially those who consider that nothing 
properly to be called education can be 
properly called Godless. The time has 
come to look beyond these matters of lesser 
expediency to the great principles which 
have been too long sunk beneath the weight 
of the compromise; and if the Conference 
discussion served to bring us to this higher 
point of view, it will have done much good. 


A TIMELY PROTEST. 


“Tue Rev. John Byles, of Wakefield, late 
of Ealing, has sent the following letter to 
the Editor of the Christian World :-— 


Sir,—I observe in your issue of the 6th inst. 
an extract from a sermon purported to have 
been preached on Sunday last by my old college 
friend, Dr. Barrett, of Norwich. The extract is 
so astounding that I would fain believe that 
some grievous mistake has occurred. Dr. Bar- 
rett had been speaking, apparently, to his people 
regarding our. Unitarian brethren, indicating the 
incalculable debt which England-is under to 
them—and pre-eminently to Dr. Martineau-— 
for the teaching they have given. Dr. Barrett 
is made to say, ‘I never pronounce condemna- 
tion upon them (Unitarians) for their teaching 
regarding the Divinity of Christ, but I do say 
to them, ‘‘ We cannot join you in worship ; you 
cannot join us in prayer.”’ 'To me it is incre. 
dible that so sad and shocking a sentence can 
have fallen trom the lips of so good and kindly 
aman. When Jesus would teach his disciples 
to pray, he said, ‘After this manner shall ye 
pray, saying, “Our Father.”’ It is ‘after this 
manner’ that Dr. Martineau and those associated 
with him pray and worship. Can we not join 
with them in worship such as this? If not, it 
can only be because we are not the disciples of 
Jesus, but of some later teacher. ‘The first 
words on our lips,’ Dr. Barrett is further made 
to say, ‘would be blasphemy on yours.’ Assur- 
edly not, if we simply follow the teaching and 
example of the Master. In the great Parliament 
of Religions, held in Chicago, men of every 
faith united every morning in the repetition of 
the one perfect prayer—‘ Our Father, which art 
in heaven.’ In spite of endless diversity of 
ereed, common worship was found possible. And 
yet Dr. Barrett says such worship is impossible 
between us, as Congregationalists, and men 
such as Dr. Martineau, Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
and my own much honoured friend, Dr. Brooke 
Herford. The assertion is too sad. For myself, 
I have not only worshipped with Unitarians, 
and that greatly to my profit, but I have at times 
enjoyed the privilege of conducting their wor- 
ship, as I shall hope to do again. And certainly 
on such occasions there was no sense of ‘blas- 
phémy’ in my own mind, nor had I any reason 
to suppose that such a feeling existed in the 
minds of those whose worship I endeavoured to 
assist. I shall rejoice to hear from Dr. Barrett 
that he has been misrepresented by your corre- 
spondent. If hehas not, and he did make the 
assertion reported, I will still cling to the belief 
that further reflection will bring him to see that 


such an utterance, hastily made, as I would hope, 
cannot be in accordance with the ‘Mind of the 
Master,’ 


MR. HODGSON PRATT AND THE 
UNITARIANS. 

At themeeting of the Conferenceon Friday 
week, when extracts were read from Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt’s paper on ‘ International 
Arbitration (given in full in our Supplement 
this week), the following interesting letter 
was read by Mr. ©. Fenton, to whom it had 
been addressed. We are sure that our 
readers will join us in the hope that Mr. 
Pratt will soon recover strength, and live to 
see the clearer dawning of the day of peace 
and goodwill amongst the nations. He 
wrote :— 


National Liberal Club, London. 
7th April, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Fenton,—Please say to the members 
of the Conference what a bitter disappointment 
I experience in being unable to meet them. 1 
have been looking forward with the deepest 
interest and pleasure to this meeting, for many 
months past, and I would willingly have run 
considerable risk, had I felt it right to do so. 

I desire to express to those who will be present 
at this Conference the strong personal affection 
and profound esteem which I entertain for 
the Churches generally called ‘ Unitarian.’ 
Among those present on this occasion are the 
descendants and near relatives of those whose 
names were familiar to me as ‘ household words’ 
when I was growing up to manhood. 

If I have tried to do anything in life that was 
of use to my fellow-men, the impulse came in 
those formative days, from the men and women 
to whom I refer. The voices and ‘the faces of 
some of them are as distinct as if I heard and 
saw them last week. 1t is invidious to single 
out names; but I must mention the names of 
that saint-like woman, Mary Carpenter, and her 
beloved brothers, Philip. and Russell. Even 
now, I eannot write their names without 
emotion. Why is it, too, that, amidst a crowd 
of forgotten incidents of those days, I can 
remember so vividly the face of the mild and 
gentle Dr. William Lant Sab ere: of Bristol, 
when my father took me one day from Bath to 
see him, when I was quite a boy, —to that house 
from which have radiated a thousand good 
influences? Whyis it? Because, in that house- 
hold of faith, there were men and women who 
were Saints, in every sense of the word,—whose 
beauty shone forth when they looked or spoke. 

I feel led to say all this when I remember that 
it is so often declared that the Unitarian faith 
never makes the heart beat or the soul glow 
with divine inspiration. 

Circumstances have separated me from the 
disciples and apostles of this little flock, but 
their words have remained with me during all 
these years. When I was entering in life, in 
India, as well as in. England, was not the 
Evangelical fervour of Orville Dewey, of 
William Ellery Channing and Ephraim Peabody, 
strong to help and strengthen in many a 
difficulty ? 

This Church has, indeed, had a divine mission 
to the world, and its history has been marked 
by splendid moral courage, patient faith under 
every form of discouragement, and the un- 
assuming devotion to good work on the part of 
all its members. 

The outer and visible signs of its success ma 
be wanting, but the special Truths which 
the Unitarian Churches have been charged to 
deliver have penetrated hundreds of other 
congregations, although the latter have not 
known it, and do not know it. 

Circumstances have made it a duty on my 
part to worship in other folds, and nothing has 
more strongly impressed me than the fact that 
the ‘peculiar’ doctrines of ‘ Orthodox ’ Christ- 
ianity are less and less dwelt on. For thirty- 
five years I have been in the habit of exclaiming, 
as I came out of church and chapel, ‘ What an 
excellent Unitarian sermon!’ So_ there is 
nothing to discourage the noble defenders of our 
simple faith. What matters it where divine 
truths are preached and taught, so long as they 
are thought. 

One word more. In this vast world of 
theological nihilism, scepticism, hopelessness, 
ignorantism, or downright atheism, the 
Unitarians have a field of work, where none 
others have any chance. One most painful 
aspect of the modern world is that vast mass of 


human life, without divine hope or strength ; 
and what a field for the labourers of the Church 
whose representatives are this week assembled 
at Sheffieid. 

I apologise for writing so many confused 
words, but in the fulness of my disappointment, 
I could not say less. 

Heartily yours, 
HopGson PRATT, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We are obliged to hold over a good deal 
of news and other matter this week. 

Tue ‘Mayor of Jerusalem’ has come to 
London (why to London?) to lecture on 
the ‘essential identity of Judaism with 
Mohammedanism.’ He is said to be a 
learned and distinguished man. 

Tx connection with the Manchester Dis- 
trict Association of Presbyterian and Unit- 
arian Churches’ Grand Bazaar, November, 
1897, weareinformed that, when the projected 
bazaar was mentioned to one of our leading 
ministers in California, he was good enough 
to say that he thought a parcel could be 
made up of purely Californian articles, ‘just 
to show that the Pacific Coast Unitarians 
are strongly in sympathy with the endeavours 
of the English Unitarians to spread the 
gospel of Unitarianism throughout the land.’ 
This example may be commended to friends 
in other parts of the world. 

We are very glad to hear that there was 
a good demand for books at Sheffield, and 
that some of the pamphlets to which we 
drew special attention in our issue before 
the meeting of the Conference were eagerly 
sought for. We are informed that the 
receipts amounted to just over £30; but 
this might easily have been increased to 
£40 or £50 had Mr. Hare been provided 
with sufficient stock to supply all demands, 
The chief inquiries were for Mrs. Rawlings’s 
‘ Addresses and Illustrative Stories,’ Miss 
Frances E. Cooke’s little biography of 
‘Dorothea Dix,’ Mr. Armstrong’s ‘God and 
the Soul,’ and Dr. Drummond’s newly pub- 
lished ‘ Pauline Benediction.’ The works 
of Dr. Martineau and Mr. Stopford Brooke 
were eagerly sought after, and the stock of 
them quickly sold. There was also a good 
demand for photographs of Dr. Martineau, 
Mr. Brooke, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. We 
have only to add that Mr. Green and Mr, 
Hare are regularly on duty at Essex Hall, 
and will be very glad to supply readers who 
are obliged to have their Conference at 


‘home. 


Sty’s ImproveD Patent Truss.— (44 prize medals, 
diplomas, and royal appointments awarded.) Ex- 
perience shows that the old-fashioned steel-spring 
trusses necessarily press upon and often disease 
parts of the body before were in a perfectly healthy 
condition. To those suffering from rupture any 
invention that gives positive relief is a real bless- 
ing. The following valuable testimonials prove 
the worth of our ‘Special Patent Truss.’ Sir B. 
Ward Richardson, the eminent physician, writing 
to the ‘Medical Guardian,’ says :—‘Sly’s truss is 
one which I should advise patients to try. It is 
one that is more comfortable to wear, always 
adapts itself to the every movement of the body, 
and can be worn with every degree of comfort. It 
will in all cases be found effectual.’ In the follow- 
ing the names are not given for obvious reasons— 
the originals can be seen on application :—‘ After 
wearing your truss for six months the hernia failed 
to appear on standing up without the Truss, even 

coughed.—M.D.’ ‘Your Truss is 
more curative than any I know.—M.D.’ ‘Truss 
answers admirably ; is a great improvement on the 
old patterns. — M.R.C.S.’ ‘I must congratulate 
you on your success ; your specialite alone will be 
recommended by me.—M.D.’ It was worn and re- 
commended by Sir Andrew Clark (late president of 
the Royal College of Physicians), and is simple, 
rapid, and effective. 44 prize medals, diplomas, 
and royal appointments awarded. Particulars and 
prices of Sly Bros,, Oxford, 
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COMMUNION ADDRESS.* 


BY THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


I WELCoME you, on the very threshold of 
our Conference, to this innermost and tender- 
est service of our religious life. 

I think it is not without its interest, too, 
that it is unquestionably the oldest of all our 
Christian institutions.. The beginning of 
the Christian Church was not in meetings 
for worship or preaching, but in simple 
friendly gatherings to break bread together 
in memory of Christ. In ‘gladness and 
singleness of heart’ it says—and, indeed, it 
is a wonderful thing to think how, even 
so soon after the crucifixion, an instinct of 
triumphant joy had lifted that breaking 
bread together out of its associations of 
gloom and death into a glad triumphal 
faith that looked towards some great, bless- 
ing to come to men through him. They 
_ could not have told what that blessing was 
really to be; but it wag a true outgoing of 
their hearts, which loved to remember him, 
and which seemed to come nearer to him, 
and nearer to each other, in this little 
memorial act. ' 

There is another thought which comes to 
me afresh every time I read those few brief 
sentences in which Paul tells of the begin- 
ning of this memorial, that last evening, 
‘the same night in which he was betrayed.’ 
I do not think we put the stress we might 
on the curious closeness of a really contem- 
porary record with which those words of 
Paul take us right back to the time and to 
the perspective of Christ’s place already in 
human hearts. Why, the allusions in this 
passage to his betrayal, and to his blood 
being about to be shed, and to the great 
faith in which Jesus had bade them take 
these things, as witnesses and covenants, 
into the new life which lay before them as 
his disciples,—I tell you, these things really 
earry with them all the main characteristics 
of the gospel story. Ah, the gospels them- 
selves were not written till a generation or 
two later, and I find many people feeling as 
if that lapse of time made the whole gospel 
story a little uncertain, as if it needed some 
closer confirmation. But here we have that 
very confirmation! Paul was writing this 
about him whom he already calls ‘the Lord 
Jesus,’ within twenty-five years of the time 
when Jesus had been crucified. What is 
twenty-five years? Why, it is ten years 
more than that since I used to minister in 
this place, and all the events of that time, 
and the men and women who were with me 
here, are still like things of to-day. And 
Paul was ten years nearer to these things 
of which he was writing, and he had been in 
and out among those to whom these things 
were the great memories of their lives, 
And so this is one help to me every time 
I read these words and join in this service. 
I feel I get my feet upon the rock again; I 
am carried right back to the time, and the 
very spirit of the time, out of which our 
whole Christian faith has grown, and this 
little service which was at the very root of 
all its growth. 

And so it helps us to take our place, in 
thought, with those disciples, and with that 
gracious One who sat among them at the 
last supper he should have with them. I 
see him take the basin of water and the 
towel, and go round among them washing 
their feet—to teach them, after their dis- 
putings which should be the greatest, that 


* Delivered at the opening service of the National 
Triennial Conference, at Sheffield, April 6 1897, 


in his kingdom of the new life, greatness 
should come by serving. 

I see him also, as the supper was ending, 
repeating the little act with which every 
such Jewish supper must have begun— 
breaking another of the Passover cakes that 
each might eat a morsel with him, and again 
passing round the cup, as the pledge of a 
new covenant in his blood, a sort of ‘loving 
cup’ which they should henceforth drink 
together in remembrance of him. For it 


| must never be forgotten that this little rite, 


almost in the very form in which we keep 
the Communion still, was simply the little 
commemoration with which the Sabbath 
supper began—and begins still—in every 
Jewish household, and which Jesus must 
have been familiar with from childhood. 
And so he repeats it with them now. 

Did he mean to institute it as a binding 
form for ever? Who can tell just how much 
thought he had of what that little ancient 
rite thus associated with their leader might 
do to keep them together? The greater 
fact is, that it so took hold of their hearts 
that they loved to repeat it, and it spread 
and grew with all the growth of Christian 
life ; and always—whatever other meanings 
might be added on, always with this mean- 
ing at the heart of it—of its being the re- 
minder and the sign of their belonging to 
him, and of their belonging to one another! 
And if now and then something in it seems 
like perpetuating some of those superstitions 
and excrescences which grew on to it in the 
ages after Christ, I think it should be easier 
to put all such associations away, because 
its real connection is far more with the long 
line of the Reformers ; for one of the first 
things done in almost every movement of 
reformation has been to rescue this com- 
munion from its mystical, its sacerdotal, its 
‘mass’ and sacrificial meanings, and to 
restore it to its ancient, simple, beautiful, 
meanings of a loving commemoration of the 
Master, and fellowship and comradeship 
among his people. 

IT know that some shrink from the material 
symbolism of it. And yet Ido not know 
why we should. With all the newness and 
modernism of our age, there is at the heart 
of it agreat liking for ancient and venerable 
forms. Human nature cannot do without 
forms, and this little commemoration and 
communion of eating and drinking together 
is based upon an outward symbolism of 
fidelity that is as old as humanity. Has it 
ever struck you how such a little material 
thing may be especially impressive? Edward 
Everett Hale told me that when he went to 
Transylvania, among our churches there, he 
felt the value of the Communion as he had 
never felt it before! For he did not under- 
stand Hungarian, and the service was all in 
an unknown tongue; but when there came 
the bread and the cup in the Communion— 
that was something in a universal language, 
and make the whole service alive ! 

But, after all, these are comparatively 
outward things, and I want my deepest 
thought for you to be, not just the freshen- 
ing of these outward meanings, but the 
deepening of that which is at the very heart 
of it—our loving discipleship to Christ, and 
our brotherhood and comradeship in that dis- 
cipleship. 

Ah! friends, I must not now attempt to 
speak of all the help which this conscious 
attitude of discipleship to Christ may give 
tous. But let me briefly outline one or 
two of the ways in which it helps us in this 
religious faith and service which has drawn 
us here to day. 


For one thing, it helps to keep our faith 
more even and steadfast. If I am to de- 
pend simply on my own discerning of reli- 
gious things—well, there are times when I 
can see them clearly, but there are other 
times when I seem to see nothing ; and if 
my own seeing were all, I should be apt to 
sink into utter doubt. But with this great 
Master, holding his hand, as it were, I know 
the divine things are still true. I may be 
in the shadow, but I know the light is 
there. In that light, shining along the ages, 
some things are settled—God is, and human 
duty, and the eternal life; and even when 
for a time I cannot see them, I hold to them 
by faith in him, in the sense of how in him 
the light was never dim. 

And so, again, I think that this distinct 
discipleship to Christ lifts us out of all small 
self-consciousness in this life of faith. Self- 
consciousness is the bane of life. I am 
bidden to ‘work out my own thought, and 
hold it, because it is mine.’ That is the 
very thing I want to get away from. I do 
not want to think of my great trust in God, 
and righteousness, and heaven, as just my 
thought. I do not want to feel it as some- 
thing I have seen and set up for myself. 
When I do think of it that way, it seems a 
smaller thing, and less sure—and I begin 
to distrust it. I want to rise out of that. 
Of course, I must have thought these things, 
and seen them with my own soul; but I do 
not want that to be my habitual way of 
looking at them, or of presenting them to 
others. 

I shall never forget how this came to me 
early in my ministry. I had come here just 
forty years ago from a small village congre- 
gation, and found myself at once—a very 
young man, only a few years out of college 
—set here to minister to a great congrega- 
tion of men and women of older years, and 
many of them of ripe wisdom and experi- 
ence, And it came to me—How could I 
be much help to them? Who was I, that I 
should have to teach them? And then it 
was that there came this sense of how it was 
not in my own strength I was standing here 
—that this whole institution, and my part 
in it, were of Christ. I felt a new meaning 
in Paul’s words: ‘ We preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord.’ It came to me 
in its most special force in this communion 
service ; and I can only say that it made 
my ministry from that hour a different and 
better thing. It is not just my truth I 
preach. I like to feel that I am joining in 
with my fellow-creatures. I am simply 
sharing in the greatest life of my race. I 
feel as one of the great family, clasping the 
feet of God, and humbly treading together 
the ways of the immortal life. And in this 
great leader of souls, it is just this vast fel- 
lowship I feel, and in which I lose myself, 
and rise into something of that loftier faith 
and spirit which I am looking to and trying 
to follow. 

And one other help—perhaps the greatest 
—from this distinct feeling of discipleship 
to Christ. I think it gives strength and 
patience to our moral effort, and to all the 
moral effort of the world. In that leader- 
ship of Christ, I feel the touch of that long 
line of faithful souls who, through the ages, 
have still rolled on the tide of the world’s 
battle against wrong and sin. What has 
helped all the thousands and ten thousands 
who have joined in that mighty conflict, and 
are in it still? I believe it is, most of all, 
this sense of the leadership and headship of 
Christ. What am Ialone? But I am not 
alone! I am one with the shadowy millions 
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of his followers. I am part in the great 
solidarity of Christian souls. I am one in 
that long conflict which has never ceased. 
And so I take my part more hopefully. I 
hold on in it more confidently. I know in 
him that the Lord’s victory at last is sure! 

Yes, here is the essence of the whole 
matter! Our best life is not that which we 
live alone, or which each age lives alone. 
Our best life is that in which we draw to- 
gether, and in which we link ourselves, and 
lose ourselves, in the great fellowships of 
the ages. And still, after all the keenest 
questioning of our time, that fellowship 
which began in Christ, and still continues 
in his name, stands as the best. And go in 
that Communion we once more take our 
places, and try to consecrate our hearts anew 
to its high meaning and its holy service ! 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 


———— 
HOPEFUL SIGNS. 


ADDRESSES AT SHEFFIELD. 

THE great public meeting, held at Albert 
Hall, Sheffield, on Thursday evening last 
week, in connection with the Conference, 
was in most respects a great success. The 
singing of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s hymn, 
after the introductory programme of organ 
selections, finely rendered by Mr. Phillips, 
was in itself an inspiration. The addresses 
given subsequently on ‘ Signs of Hope and 
Progress in the Religious Outlook of our 
Time,’ were listened to with marked atten- 
tion by the vast audience. The chair was 
taken by Mr. J. R. Barn, President of the 
Conferense, who said they would agree with 
him at the outset that the organisers of the 
meeting had approached the subject in no 
narrow or limited way, since they proposed 
to treat it from the social and the scientific, 
as well as from the theological and devo- 
tional, standpoints. In this way of dealing 
with the subject, they had his heartiest sym- 
pathy formany reasons. It seemed to him that 
the world was getting somewhat impatient 
of a religion which concerned itself chiefly 
in, if not altogether with, the future state— 
a religion whose sanction is supernatural, 
whose mandates are interpreted by a sacred 
caste, whose rewards and punishments are 
distant and illusory. The separation be- 
tween the church and the world, as he read 
the page of history, had always been harm- 
ful to the church, and it is only by teaching 
a religion in the future which is natural, as 
conforming to the baser laws of the human 
mind ; universal, as responding to the de- 
sires of the human heart ; and practical, as 
applicable to the conditions of human life, 
that the churches can ever expect again to 
wield any extensive sway over mankind. 
But we must remember that religion existed 
apart from all churches, and as a predomi- 
nant factor in the history of our country. 
Religion was a tie between God and man, 
the electric current ever flashing intelligence 
between the Creator and the created, As 
the word betokened, it bound us, constrained 
us, spoke to us without the interposition of 
priest or creed or synod, and compelled us 
along the path of progress and development, 
and this being so, they did well, he thought, 
to scan closely the conditions of the present 
in order, if they might, to discern signs of 
hope and progress in this direction. He 
felt constrained to say a few words on one 
of the points to be dealt with that evening. 
In the revolt against supernaturalism and 
sacerdotalism, a prominent part had been 


played by those who, alienated from the 
ordinary religions, recognised the imperative 
demand of the human mind for something 
to worship, and had deified humanity and 
made it the object of religion. This scheme 
of faith, originated by Auguste Comte, had, 
under various modifications, a large number 
of followers at the present day, so 
much so, that even among those who 
professed to believe in an omnipotent 
Deity, there were not a few whose only 
practical faith was in the religion of human- 
ity. Those people avowed themselves as 
Socialists, and sought the regeneration of 
the world and the progress of the race by 
legislative enactment. They would have 
Parliament assume the collective owner- 
ship and control of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange, and they advo- 
cate various changes in our social and _ poli- 
tical organisation, many of which had his 
heartiest sympathy, though some of which 
he could not but regard as impracticable 
or even injurious to the public weal, 
But it was not so much the objects at 
which they aimed as of the methods by 
which they sought to obtain them that he 
would speak. It had been said that they 
could not make men sober by Act of Par- 
liament. Still less could they make men 
virtuous and self-denying by Act of Parlia- 
ment. One great error, in his opinion, that 
legislative socialism made was that it pro- 
posed to itself the redress of material evil 
only, leaving the very pith and root of the 
matter out of the question, the spiritual 
and moral elevation of the people. To his 
mind, the sacerdotalist, holding out to man 
a scheme of redemption based on the prin- 
ciple of ideal self-sacrifice, did better for the 
world than he who would abolish poverty and 
suffering by legislative means. He was one 
of those who firmly believed that the soul 
of man was the supreme factor in the pro- 
gress of the race, that ideals in every sphere 
of thought and action were more important 
than any material conditions whatever, and 
that it was only by working from the centre 
to the circumference, from the individual 
to the general, from the soul of man to 
the conditions which concern it, that any 
real and lasting progress could be made, 


CHURCH LIFE. 


The Rev. Dr. Brooxz Herrorp then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the subject of the even- 
ing in relation to Church Life. There could 
be, he was sure, no difference of opinion as 
to the wonderful improvement which had 
gone on in the life and doings of the various 
churches in the simple matter of peace 
amongst themselves, which was the basis of 
any friendly comparison of thought, and 
which was the best guarantee against getting 
into narrow ecclesiastical grooves. There 
was far more flying at each other’s throats 
and more bickering between the two political 
parties in a week than there was between all 
the churches in a year. Some of them had 
got tired of hearing the disagreements be- 
tween the churches and the necessity for 
bringing them closer together so much 
talked alhout and so timidly touched. It 
was, however, a hopeful sign of the times 
that churches and churchmen should gather 
together and speak about these things and 
quote Scripture (laughter). Their church 
friends met at Lambeth, and were never 
tired of discussing how they could get all 
the people of England united into one. Their 
Nonconformist friends—he would have said 
allies, but they wouldn’t have the Unit- 
arians as, allies — met periodically at 


Grindelwald, and combined the most delight- 
ful Swiss picnics with the consideration of 
how far they could extend Christian charity 
so as to admit others all into one fold. That 
was all very well, but it was not the whole 
thing. When Horace Greeley was ques- 
tioned at the time they were wanting to get 
from paper money and to resume specie pay- 
ments, and was asked for the best method of 
resumption, he replied, ‘The best method of 
resumption is to resume’ (loud laughter). 
He commended that to all his friends and 
all the religious bodies who were so anxious 
to resume Christian fellowship. The best 
way was to resume, and the best way of re- 
sumihg was to go to those nearest to them 
and resume with them. He found, however, 
this peculiarity, that each of those religious 
bodies who were anxious to join others 
to themselves wanted to begin with 
someone a long way off. His High Church 
neighbour, who belonged to the English 
Church Union, which is the highest thing on 
that subject (laughter), was in deadly anxiety 
to get the Pope to recognise his orders, 
that he might unite with them ; and anxious 
to get even with the Greek Church, but he 
would not touch the Dissenter with a ten 
foot pole. And so his Nonconformist 
friends, were so anxious for the same 
thing in principle, but it must be most 
carefully guarded in this way and that. 
They were eager for communion, but they 
put the words in their proposition, ‘No 
Unitarian need apply.’ He might say, 
however, that, some time ago, a meeting of 
Nonconformists was held in a large and 
populous neighbourhood where he lived, and 
they voted that Unitarians should be in- 
cluded (loud applause). They should not 
applaud too soon. A second meeting was 
held soon afterwards, to ratify the rules, and 
there was a discouragingly small attendance, 
great pressure having been put on from the 
outside against such a sacrilegious idea. At 
the second meeting, they again unanimously 
endorsed the principle; but last week they 
met athird time, and, in the kindest and 
gentlest way, with expressions of respect 
that were most satisfactory and delightful, 
they advised that the Nonconformist Union 
should be dissolved, and voted to do this, 
and were about to start an Evangelical 
Union. On the whole, he had rather wanted 
to start, as an expression for the matter in 
all its aspects, ‘The Christian Union, 
Limited’ (loud laughter). Still, even 
limited, they were glad of it, and it was 
interesting and refreshing to them to see 
how these friends, who used to oppose each 
other quite as bitterly as now they opposed 
the Unitarians, were now themselves 
friendly. When we thought of the divisions 
of a hundred years ago, there was ground 
for hope, for they all knew that long before 
another bundred was past, their opponents 
would be ashamed of not owning their 
body as fellow Nonconformists and fellow 
Christians. Take, for example, the great 
subject the Chairman had touched upon, 
that of eternal punishment. He did not 
think he could find a decent Congregational 
minister to-day who would say he believed 
that he (the speaker) must be damned 
because he did not hold this or that doctrine ; 
but that was exactly what one of the leading 
Congregational: ministers in that city, the 
Rey. David Loxton, said when talking on 
that very subject. He wondered if they 
had all seen the new creed of the 
Rev. John Watson, better known as Ian 
Maclaren. It was good to see what 
could come out of a Scotch Presbyterian 
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of the present day. His creed in his own 
words was simply this: ‘I believe in the 
Fatherhood of God; I believe in the words of 
Christ ; I believe in the pure life; I believe 
in the Beatitudes; I promise to trust in 
God; I promise to forgive my enemies; I 
promise to follow Christ.’ That was about 
as good a creed as their old friend Ivie 
Mackay’s, who, when asked for his creed as 
a Unitarian, replied, ‘I believe in one God, 
and in 20s. in the £’—not a bad creed in 
these days, though one liked a little 
more of Ian Maclaren’s mixed with it. It 
was a good creed of Ian Maclaren’s. He 
had been hinting at it in his books for a 
long time, but was now standing out for it 
boldly. What they, asa body, had to do 
was to hold their place till the enunciation 
of these creeds was possible to Presbyterian 
or Methodist—not only possible, but ad- 
missible. They wanted there to be one 
church in the world, where men might hold 
sentiments like those and preach them from 
the housetops without whisper of any heresy. 
The moment all churches began to recognise 
these truths they would find themselves 
nearer together, and nearer to this re-union 
of Christendom Unlimited (applause). 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


The Rev. 8. Frercuer Wititams, speak- 
ing on the social side of the subject, said 
that an outlook upon this side only sug- 
gested the question, Are we better than our 
fathers? He had come to the conclusion 
that the best day England had seen—the 
fullest of fruition, and the fullest of hope— 
was to-day. He knew it was the habit of 
zealous reformers, impatient of the slow pro- 
gress of the pet reform in which they were 
concerned, to paint dark and heart-breaking 
pictures of England’scondition and prospects. 
To hear a temperance reformer, one would 
suppose the English people were becoming 
more drunken every day. He believed 
from his heart that they were becoming 
more sober and more temperate in the true 
sense of temperance. To hear an advocate 
of women’s rights, one would suppose that 
woman was never so downtrodden as now ; 
and the labour reformer painted such pic- 
tures as would lead one to assume, as he 
assumed, that the employer was never so des- 
potic, or selfish, or callous, and labour 
never so oppressed. In a word, those who 
would lift up human society represented it 
as having fallen into such an abyss of evil 
and neglect as would induce you to suppose 
that it was hardly worth while trying to 
save it. Something of all this was natural ; 
one felt the reality of those evils on which 
one had fixed his attention, but more, he 
thought, was due to the improvement in the 
moral sense of the people—to their recog- 
nising evils once endured without a single 
thought. The most promising thing about 
the present condition of humanity in 
England was the restless desire for improve- 
ment. He believed this age was full of 
promise and of the potency of good. It has 
witnessed an unparalleled advance in the 
education and intelligence of all classes of 
the people, and he believed it would bea 
very grand day for this England of ours 
when there was as much readiness and 
willingness to spend money upon the educa- 
tion of her children as on her death-dealing 
instruments of war, because the true glory 
of a nation consisted, not in the size of her 
army, not in the might of her navy, not in 
the strength of her fortifications, but in the 
number of its intelligent, educated citizens 
(loud applause). 


THE INQUIRER. 


SCIENCE, 


The Rev. Gzo. St. Cuatr took up the 
subject from a scientific point of view. He 
said it was very interesting to note the 
change which has taken place in the appre- 
ciation of science and scientists by the 
churches since the old days when a man who 
might have gained a smattering of scientific 
knowledge was often burned at the stake. 
Science had ceased to be under a ban because 
it had been found to be useful, and it became 
more useful as it came more into favour. He 
believed that every improvement in science 
was followed by a long struggle between 
good and evil, always discerning a balance 
on the side of good. There was a time when 
all progress in science was attributed to some 
evil source. Indeed, all nature was regarded 
as the playground of the Devil, who had 
usurped the realm and the power of the 
Creator. Heshowed, by many illustrations, 
that there was no longer any conflict be- 
tween religion and science, and argued that 
there never could be any conflict between 
them, although books had been written pro- 
fessing to reconcile them (applause). The 
warfare was not between science and religion, 
but between scientific men and priests—a 
warfare against false theology and not 
against religion itself. There was a time 
when orthodox ministers stood aloof from 
Professor Huxley, the champion of Darwin, 
but when Darwin died he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and dignitaries of the 
Church as wellasofficers of the State were very 
glad to be bearers of his pall (applause). Yet 
there was no question that Darwin taught 
that mankind and the ape tribe had a com- 
mon ancestor, and it created great commo- 
tion in the religious world ; but now people 
were not much alarmed that the doctrine of 
evolution was making its way. The majority 
of people looked upon the Book of Jonah as a 
parable, to be read in much the same way as 
many of the parables of Christ,—a beautiful 
little romance with a moral in it. He 
alluded to many of the leading clergymen 
and ministers who are pronounced evolu- 
tionists, and said the churches were nowrather 
proud to have scientific men in their ranks, 
knowing that religion had nothing to fear 
from the advance of science (applause). 


THE BIBLE. 


Rev. W. Binns spoke on the Bible. 
He said Professor Jowett had told them 
that they should interpret the Bible the 
same way as they would interpret any other 
book. Mr. Gladstone had said the same 
thing ;—not quite in as luminous a way 
(laughter), but, of course, in a more 
voluminous way (renewed laughter). In the 
Methodist Sunday-school he had attended 
in his early days, he was taught that what- 
ever he found in the Bible was the plain 
word of God. The Secularists, with whom 
he afterwards got mixed up, said there was 
no good at all in the Bible, and it was really 
one extreme that created the other. If 
there had not been that absolute infallibility 
on the one side, there would not have been 
the downright wickedness on the other. 
They, as Unitarians, said that in the Bible 
there were many different books ; that they 
represented many ages of life, standing, 
perhaps, for a period, of more than 2000 
years ; that they were originally written in 
many different languages ; and that they 
represented many different minds naturally 
not agreeing with one another. All these 
things, therefore, had to be taken into con- 
sideration in reading the Bible, and what- 
ever inspiration there might have been, they 
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would, he thought, agree that the result 
must be a human production. Let them 
consider what they found in the Bible. 
They found mythology there. Surely, the 
story of the Garden of Eden was pure and 
simple mythology. The true Eden was yet 
before them. It was nothing they had left 
behind, but something they had to create. 
They had all sorts of legends in the Bible ; 
and as for the science of the Bible, it was 
not fair, considering when it was written, to 
expect it to be accurate. The Bible was a 
literary record of the feelings which men 
and women had experienced in their deepest 
moments of life, and their love of that 
which was richest and best in them. The 
beauty of the Bible was that all through it 
was a record of progress, but never attaining 
unto the best of all the genius of humanity 
(applause). 

Dr. W. Brake Opaurs, Q.C., also ad- 
dressed the meeting. Much, he said, had 
been said by previous speakers about signs 
of hope and progress in a general way, but 
nothing had been said from a Unitarian 
point of view. If they looked at home, 
there were many signs of hope and progress 
there. Thank God, there were many, but 
not yet enough. What were they? They 
were Unitarian Christians; and, as they had 
heard thas day, they had inherited a glorious 
heritage from the past. Were they all now 
working up to that glorious heritage? Were 
they taking the place that Unitarians used 
to take forty or fifty years ago in all good 
movements. He thought they were a little 
better than they were ten or twelve years 
ago, but they were not in his opinion all 
that they ought to be. He saw signs of 
hope and progress, but he wanted to see 
signs of work (applause). 

The meeting was brought to a conclusion 
with another hymn. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE 


CONFERENCE, 


—_—_+4-—-——— 


[From a series of communications with 
which we have been favoured, we select the 
following. Others will appear next week. 
—Ep. Inq. ] 


Will you kindly permit me to saya few 
words of farewell. My sojourn in England 
is fast. coming to an end; therefore, I 
feel more strongly now than before how 
fortunate and happy I was to be with 
you again. It was, as it always is, a blessing 
to see the faces of those who shared and 
helped the pleasures of youth in an age 
when the cares of everyday duty often keep 
us back from following the aspirations of the 
heart and soul. Having seen a great number 
of my English friends of a long time—nearly 
two decades—ago, I feel my strength and 
energy renewed, and I hope that now, as I 
take up my sacred work again, I shall be 
able to go on with it, in the service of God 
and man, with greater success, I hope, than 
ever before. I may, perhaps, confess that 
the influence of personal friends on such 
oceasions has always the greatest share in 
stimulating me to works of usefulness. But 
anyone who was present on those grand four 
days at Sheffield, even if a stranger in every 
respect, could not have escaped the inspira- 
tion for good and noble thoughts and deeds. 
I have always felt that Uniturianism in 
England has a very great power, but at 
Sheffield I saw it manifested in the greatest 
measure. I take with me the impression 
that the tone and character of the meetings 
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were of the highest. It is a great sur- 
prise to every outsider to find that in a 
comparatively small community so many 
excellent thinkers and speakers turn up one 
after another, each one of them with some 
specially good and useful thought. I cannot 
tell on which day and in which moment 
the highest point was reached. I felt 
that everybody was earnest and inspired. 
I may, perhaps, confess that to me—who is 
not much accustomed to see ladies on the 
platform—the ladies’ meeting was a real 
surprise. I take with me the conviction 
that our ladies have not only the right, but 
also the might, to partake in the work of 
that reformation which is now going on in 
the moral and spiritual world ; and I am sure 
that if the work is done with their aid, its 
result will be more sure, and its effect more 
lasting, than it could be without it. My 
fervent desire is that all those noble and 
practical ideas, which were expressed at the 
Conference, may be realised for the promo- 
tion of our common faith and for the benefit 
of mankind. GzorGE Boros. 


<< 


It is difficult to sum up one’s impressions 
of four such days of spiritual refreshing as 
the Triennial Conference affords. There is 
the joy of meeting old friends and comrades, 
the delight of talking over past times and 
present work, and the novel pleasure of 
seeing many strange and unaccustomed 
faces. I am afraid we ministers of the 
North sometimes think we know pretty 
nearly all the parsons in the body, but at 
Conference times we are thoroughly dis- 
abused of any such notion by the presence 
of numerous unfamiliar figures, mainly clad 
in high clerical attire. The impression left 
upon my mind by the Conference as a whole 
is that we are far from being in a dying or a 
moribund condition, but that we are, on the 
contrary, blessed with more life and vigour 
than we had imagined. The meetings were 
full of hope and encouragement. The 
reports from different parts of the country 
indicate that the better organisation of the 
local Assemblies and Unions is beginning 
to tell. The churches represented in the 
Conference have been some time getting into 
line ; they are now getting under way and 
gathering momentum, and in another ten 
or fifteen years the results will be more 
apparent than they are now. I regret that 
more emphasis was not laid upon the desir 
ability of forming a ‘Church Building 
Fund,’ from which loans could be obtained 
free of interest for building Sunday-schools 
and places of worship, with a Managing 
Committee of the Fund, competent to give 
advice as to sites and deeds and buildings. 
I was not less pleased at the clear pronounce- 
ment of the Conference upon the Education 
Question than at the evident relief and 
satisfaction with which the great majority of 
the delegates abandoned a position at once 
untenable and illogical, and deliberately 
pronounced in favour of a just disposition 
of public money for Education. At last we 
have declined to postpone justice to 
expediency, and fairness to policy, in this 
matter, and I, for one, am glad. The 
general arrangements were so good at 
Sheffield that it would ill become me to 
offer any counsels of perfection, but I 
venture to suggest that at the next Confer- 
ence late-comers be requested to remain 
outside during the opening Devotional 
Services. The effect of these Services was 
greatly marred by the noise and interruption 
caused by the continual stream of friends 
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entering the Hall. It is strange that we 
tolerate at a religious service what we should 
never allow at the Theatre or the Concert 
Hall. Such interruption is neither fair to 
those who are leading our thoughts to 
higher things, nor to those who have come 
to worship. In conclusion, I must say 
that the Conference has been more helpful 
and inspiring than I had anticipated from 
the programme. To have met so many of 
our leaders face to face, to have listened to 
that noble sermon of Stopford Brooke’s, 
has been, indeed, a benediction. 
Water H. Burgess. 
Heaton Moor. 
pA aE 

To give one’s impressions of the National 
Conference in half a column is not easy. 
You may gather what my impressions are 
when I quote a line from a Methodist hymn, 

I have been there and still would go. 

Yes, I still would go, but, if I had to go 
through a similar week once a month, I 
believe I should soon be used up. I came 
back refreshed in mind and spirit, but the 
flesh was very weak. Our Sheffield friends, 
by the right royal way they entertained us, 
have made it difficult for all future hosts. 
Everything worked with the smoothness 
and precision of machinery, and nothing 
seemed to be left to chance. Personally, I 
should have been glad of weather a trifle 
warmer, if it could have been arranged. 
There was one room in Channing Hall 
which contained a fire, which occasionally I 
found to be a pleasant retreat. But from 
the welcome of the Foreign Delegates on 
Tuesday afternoon to the vote of thanks to 
our Sheffield friends on Friday afternoon, 
there was nothing under their control which 
one could wish omitted or improved. It 
just occurs to me that the tharks to our 
entertainers might have been given early on 
Friday, and not last thing, when the attend- 
ance was thinning off. ‘Those who attended 
the Communion Service will know, if they 
never knew before, how impressive and 
helpful a Communion Service may be made. 
The service which followed it, from the 
opening hymn to the benediction, was as 
near perfection as Unitarian human nature is 
likely to get. Of course, we expected some- 
thing from the Rev. Stopford Brooke, and 
we got it. Of the various papers read, it 
seems invidious to make a selection where 
all were so good, but the two that took 
most hold of me were the Rey. Joseph 
Wood’s and Professor Carpenter’s. One 
part of Mr. Wood’s paper was addressed to 
laymen, and the next part to ministers. 
It did just occur to me that it would have 
been nice to have had none but ministers 
present while they were being addressed 
in such impressive terms, and that when the 
shortcomings and duties of laymen were 
being dwelt upon, that then the audience 
should be lay and cleric. Mr. Carpenter’s 
paper requires reading and studying, and it 
is to be hoped it may appear in a permanent 
form. The public meeting in the Albert 
Hall was sufficiently crowded to make the 
numbers impressive; the speeches were 
good, though not too short; but it is no use 
denying that a jarring note was sounded 
near the end, which would have spoiled the 
whole thing had the previous notes been 
inferior to what they were. As it was, one 
came away feeling we are not going to let 
one false note spoil a concert, Personally, 
I rejoice that the Conference rang true on 
the Education and Cretan questions. What 
I mean by ringing true is giving expression 
to my own feelings and opinions on these 


matters. I cannot think of a better defini- 
tion. One of the things that astonished me 
most was how Mr. Manning managed to 
write such an excellent paper amidst the 
excitement of preparing to receive the 
Conference. It did not err on the side of 
brevity, and, perhaps, had he been less busy 
it might have been shorter. One of the gems 
of the Conference was the Ladies’ Meeting. 
How well they allspoke ! and what a power 
for good we have in the ladies of our free 
churches whenever we learn a little more 
how to utilise it! 

I came away feeling that there is more 
power in our ranks than some people 
suppose ; that as a denomination we are not 
going to die, nor are there any signs of 
death ; but that we have much to learn, 
that there is much in our house that wants 
setting in order, that our work is beset 
with difficulties, and that the spirit in which 
the Conference baptised us will enable us to 
do a truer work in the Lord’s vineyard than 
we have ever done before. 

W. Harrison, 

Stalybridge. 


So 


In putting down some impressions, while 
they are yet fresh, I must not omit the busi- 
ness-like arrangements of . our Sheffield 
friends. They appointed a strong committee 
of delegates from the congregations and 
Sunday-schools of all our churches in the 
neighbourhood — Norfolk-street, | Upper- 
thorpe, Rotherham, Stannington, Doncaster, 
and Chesterfield—under the presidency of 
Mr. Michael Hunter, J.P., of Greystones, a 
descendant of one of the original founders 
of our Church there, in the XVII. century ; 
and fitted everything together so that all 
went on with clock-like regularity. The 
hospitality, not alone of our fellow-church- 
men, but of many of other churches, was 
munificent and considerate. I say ‘consi- 
derate,’ because the very nature of the host 
may sometimes tend to ‘ kill with kindness’; 
but there was much nice forbearance shown, 
so that the delegates had leisure for quiet 
and rest between whiles. The initial Com- 
munion Service on the Tuesday, raised by 
the address of Dr. Herford from the low 
level of a mechanical sacerdotalism to be, 
indeed, a Sacrament of spiritual communion 
with the Saviour, was an impressive fune- 
tion which will be long remembered by those 
who were present’; and the tone throughout 
the meetings was emphatically reverent, 
broken only by the regrettable speech 
of the Rev. W. Binns, of  Black- 
pool. The high tone did not prevent 
a practical wisdom being shewn when 
necessary ; the subjects, of ‘ Ministerial 
Superannuation’ and of ‘ Means of Recruiting 
our Ministry,’ were taken up in a manner 
which promises good results in the near 
future ; and the Religious and Missionary 
sections, under Mr. Harry Rawson, J.P., 
and Dr. Herford, gave valuable oppor- 
tunities for interchange of thought. ‘The 
Women’s Work section, also, under Mrs. 
Manning, the charming wife of our good 
minister at Sheffield, shewed (if, indeed, 
that were necessary) the clear-headed and 
sympathetic spirit in which the ‘faithful 
women not a few’ are bearing their share. 
The music, under Mr. W. R. Stevenson, a 
grandson of the late Joseph Stevenson, one 
of the stalwart old pillars of Sheffield 
Unitarianism, left nothing to be desired ; 
and the proverbial Yorkshire singing must 
have been a surprise to those who heard it 
in the hymns on the Thursday evening. 
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The sadly reckless speech of Mr. Binns, by 
his irreverent manner of treating the Bible, 
and the feelings of those who find it helpful, 
must inevitably do us harm. He was 
almost the last speaker; and, I fear, the 
effect will remain as the last impression. 
Would that some of our elder Clergy could 
impress upon him that the foolish laughter 
of a dozen or so of boys is not the kind of 
reward that a religious man looks for. 
Well, let us try and forget it ; and hope 
that those, of other households of faith who 
were present or will hear of it, may forget it 
also. Saving this: the whole will be a 
‘source of encouragement, a deepening of the 
inner life, and a widening of the religious 
influence, for many of our isolated and 
patient workers in the faith. 
Huan Srannus. 
ES ean 


I wave attended three only of the seven 
‘ Conferences,’ and this one at Sheffield has 
deepened and strengthened me in an opinion 
_ Ihave had for some years, that the Unit- 

arians of England, Scotland and Ireland 
never did a better day’s work than when 
they instituted these ‘ Triennial Conferences,’ 
I say so, because I believe they are proving 
to be a splendid means of bringing before 
the vast public outside the influence of 
Unitarian thought our views on theology 
and religion. No one surely can doubt that 
who saw the eagerness with which the people 
in Sheffield crowded into the Upper Chapel 
to hear the Rev. Stopford Brooke, and into 
the Albert Hall on Thursday evening. Then 
these Triennial Conferences being held, as 
they come round, in different parts of the 
country, give our ministers and the members 
of our churches whose means do not allow of 
their attending the British and Foreign 
Unitarian meetings in London an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some of our leading men ; 
and to those of our ministers who are 
labouring in isolated and sometimes obscure 
fields of labour, the heartiness and enthus- 
iasm of such meetings as we have been 
attending in Sheffield must send them back 
heartened and inspired to their work. For 
myself, I went to Sheffield in a somewhat 
disappointed and desponding frame of mind. 
The sight of those largely attended meetings 
of earnest men and women, and the stirring 
and high-toned addresses to which I have 
listened have sent me home cheered and en- 
couraged and proud that I belong, even as a 
humble private, to an army engaged in a 
noble conflict against sin and vice and irre- 
ligion, that I am helping a little in the 
triumph of the ‘Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness ’ in the world. When so many 
goodthings were presented for our enjoyment, 
it is almost invidious to make selections. 
But abler pens than mine will doubtless deal 
with that noble sermon of the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, and Professor Carpenter’s fine paper 
on ‘ Immortality”. Of the former, I can only 
say it was worthy of the preacher, of the 
theme, and of the large and attentive and 
spell-bound congregation ; and of the latter, 
that I look forward with pleasure to reading it 
when you report it fully in your next issue. 
The great meeting in the Albert Hall will 
not soon be forgotten by those who were 
privileged to be present. I much enjoyed the 
discussion on the ‘ Education Question,’ and 
gladly gave my vote on the resolutions sub- 
mitted to the meeting. There is much, of 
course, to be said on the other side, that the 
trained teachers, men and women, are better 
equipped than the majority of parsons for 
understanding and reaching the difficulties 


of the child mind, but I am convinced that 
“combined instruction on secular subjects, 
and separate teaching in religion’ is the only 
solution of our present difficulties and the 
only way to peace on the great question of 
‘National Education.’ Having received my 
own early education in a ‘secular school,’ 
founded in my native city by the late Wm. 
Ellis, of Birkbeck School fame, and which 
latterly had to be closed on account of the 
clamour of the clergy, I am persuaded that 
my own reverence for religion was in no way 
diminished, but rather increased, by the re- 
moval of the religious instruction I received 
to other hours and to other surroundings 
than those of the day school. I have no 
sympathy with those who would have ex- 
cluded the discussion of the Cretan question 
from the Conference on the ground that it is 
a political question. It may be; but it was 
much more a question of humanity and sym- 
pathy with a people struggling to free them- 
selves from the yoke of a vile and detestable 
tyranny. As for Mr. Warren’s and Dr. 
Greaves’ objections that notice ought to have 
been duly given that such a subject was tobe 
brought betorethe Conference, may I ask when 
and where ? Thelamentable episodes of British 
guns being turned against Christians, and 
British soldiers being welcomed and escorted 
by the soldiers of our dear friend and ally, 
‘Abdul the Damned,’ have been enacted 
within the last few weeks. How could any 
one have supposed a year ago that such dis- 
graceful employment could have been found 
for British soldiers and British sailors? If, 
as Mr. Brooke told us on Tuesday evening, 
there are times when it behoves the pulpit 
to speak forth when crises in our national 
affairs arise, Mr. Wicksteed and Mr. Jacks 
did rightly in bringing. before the Conference 
the Cretan question. One word more and 
then I shall close. One of the most enjoy- 
able of the meetings was that of the ladies. 
What an admirable chairman (or is it chair- 
woman?) Mrs. Manning made. She and all 
the ladies who spoke were admirable 
speakers. Their voices were sweet, their 
enunciation clear and distinct, their speeches 
concise and to the point. I could not help 
thinking that, if our women speak as wellin the 
domestic circle as they do on the public plat- 
form, and the ‘curtain lecture’ is still an 
institution available for the reproof and im- 
provement of mankind, many husbands must 
have a bad time of it! If you think that is 
too audacious and irrelevant a remark to 
make in the sober columns of Tus Inquirer, 
you will, no doubt, exercise your editorial 
discretion and suppress it. |W. Mason, 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


We are glad to note that Mr. William 
Barton Worthington, of Manchester, the 
eldest son of Mr. S. B. Worthington, who 
was for so many years honourably connected 
with the London and North Western 
Railway Company, has been appointed 
Chief Engineer to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company. 


Canon Gorge, lecturing in Westminster 
Abbey on Tuesday on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, made some apparently not very 
original or striking remarks on the Womans’ 
Movement. When St. Paul wrote, women 
in Asia Minor under the Empire enjoyed, 
he said, exceptional privileges, being allowed 
to hold municipal offices, and even to be 
rulers in those most conservative bodies, the 
Jewish Synagogues. And yet there are 
women who say we are progressing ? 


THE QUIET HOUR. 
GOD SPEAKS TO MAN. 
Gop speaks to man whene’er he prays 
With ardent, pleading soul, 
Ard quickens him with life divine 
That saves and makes him whole. 


In tender hours of Love sincere, 
When kindling feelings rise, 

He fills the heart and fires the soul, 
And makes it true and wise. 


In Reason’s eager quest of light, 
In judgments fair and true ; 
In Aspiration’s upward flight, 
And Hope’s far brightening view ; 
In quickenings of the life within ; 
In Duty’s earnest call ; 
In eager spirits seeking truth,— 
God speaks in one and all. 


There’s nothing good or fair in man, 
Nor hope, nor faith, nor love, 
Nor truth, nor right, nor holiness 
But cometh from above ! 
Witiiam MircHe xt, 


eee Pe 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. 

Wuen the same Spirit of Divine love 
reigns in all hearts, there is true fellowship, 
and the superficial movements of intellect 
and will can no more break its harmony 
than the rustling leaves of a forest can 
disturb its solemn beauty. The intellect, 
with its imperfect and limited powers, 
shapes for itself such Divine images as it 
can; but, though the same eternal Reason 
may shine in every soul, we cannot all see 
it alike, and we interpret it according to the 
measure of our gift. Our activities are of 
many sorts, suited to the complex wants of 
society, and directed by the variety of our 
natural endowments. But through all there 
may be the same heavenly Spirit, the same 
sweet graciousness of temper towards our 
fellowmen, the same loving devoutness and 
submission towards God. Here alone can we 
find the true ground of ecclesiastical unity. 
We seek it in vain by the pathway of the 
intellect ; for itis the business of the intellect 
to question, to discuss, to explore, and 
knowledge is continually passing away 
while nature delivers up her secrets and we 
climb to new levels of thought. But the 
deep life of our common humanity, cleansed 
and renewed by the Spirit of God, would 
bind us together into a holy brotherhood, 
had we not built again the artificial separa- 
tions which Christ destroyed ; for those who 
adore and love the same Father in heaven 
must reverence and love one another. Is 
the time coming when men will once more 
have sufficient faith to demolish the dividing 
walls, or is the Pauline benediction to be 
spoken to listless ears, and Grace, Love, and 
Holiness to flee far from the habitations of 


men ? J. DrumMonp. 
PO 


PRAYER. 

Leap us, O God, in Thy mercy, through 
all the clouds of time to behold the light of 
eternal justice, eternal love, eternal life; 
and, though we are not worthy of so great a 
blessing, ever comfort us with the hope that 
we may grow thereunto. From the strife 
of tongues gather us into Thy peace, and 
from the despair of our own hearts lift us 
into the thought of Thy fatherly goodness. 
Bless unto us this and every hour of restful 
meditation, and fit us thereby more perfectly 
to work for our brethren in all appointed 
ways. And so bring us at the last unto Thy 
rest. AMEN, 
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EASTER. 

THE festival of hope, of joy in the 
life of the spirit, comes again upon us 
in the midst of the busy cares and 
bustling pleasures of this world, and if 
it finds us too full of care or of pleasure- 
seeking to welcome it, an infinite loss is 
ours. For it is precisely the touch of 
Easter thought upon our lives that re- 
deems the care and hallows the pleasure, 
taking from the one its heaviest burden, 
and adding to.the other a glorifying 
benediction. If we are simply phan- 
tasms that flash through a period of 
consciousness as insects through a sun- 
beam, and then go out in darkness, the 
troubles of time take on an added sorrow 
—the loss of eternity. The mind, as Joun 
FISKE says, is ‘put to permanent in- 
‘tellectual confusion’ if no principle of 
rational continuity renders coherent the 
fitful fever of life. To what purpose is 
so much striving,so much pain of struggle 
and self-denial, and effort of the mind to 
catch the truth, and effort of the soul 
towards purity and perfect love? Waen, 
with daily renewed aspiration and patient 
growth, the man is emerging from life’s 
humble beginnings of impulse and desire 
into the ordered dignity of a constant 
will and a clear intelligence, is he to 
snap like a bubble, and all that was 
wrought in him be nothing more sub- 
stantial than a memory in the minds of 
others who, like him, shall be in turn 
shivered into nothingness, till earth 
grows cold and the whole race has 
passed away, leaving not even a memory 
behind? That way mere madness lies. 
We hold by the sanity of the universe. 
Put, with the alternatives before us, to 
think so, or to believe in spirit—to trust 
Gop, to place ourselves quietly and con- 
fidently in the keeping of Eternal 
Love—we choose the latter. With such 
a conviction in our hearts, we may say, 
with TrENNysoN, that our fight with 


‘wild beasts’—doubt, limitation, and 
mischiefs that men work upon each 
other, all that we call evil—is ‘not in 
‘vain.’ And, when joys visit us, we are 
not, in such a case, mocked by the dark 
shadow that stands in the background 
of every picture of the world that takes 
no account of its spiritual meaning. To- 
day the spring’s profusion grows around 
us like a tide. ‘No tongue’ its ‘beauty 
‘may declare.’ But the best of its beauty 
is the thought that amid all its fleeting 
grace is an abiding graciousness. The 
youths and maidens of our homes go out 
to the hills and shores, and people the 
happy scenes of the land with a happier 
promise of the manhood and womanhood 
to be. The voices of the birds call the 
city-dweller from the chaffering of the 
market, and welcome him to that sweet 
sanctuary of Nature where the veil is 
woven of buds bursting into a haze of 


-green along the woodland. Rest comes 


to the toiler; new projects of life to the 
heart conscious of hidden and unused 
faculty to do and to be. And the best 
of all is that through the manifold glory 
that comes and passes there is a greater 
glory being revealed wherever the SPIRIT 
finds its child. ‘The FaruHer seeketh 
‘such to worship Him.’ 

With this faith in us, the memory of 
our beloved, no less beloved because 
these eyes see their outward forms no 
more, becomes a fountain of the sweetest 
hopes—hopes that while they comfort 
and sustain, cleanse us and purify us. 
The claims of worldly things, the threats 
and fines by which men are too often 
daunted in the way of duty and sincerity, 
have the less power upon us, the more 
we meditate on the immortal life. To 
hear men speak at times, to observe 
their faltering accents though it is truth 
that they would tell, to see how they 
hesitate and turn and trim and play 
tricks with each other and themselves, 
and how they let the supreme things of 
honour, justice, righteousness fail on the 
earth because of their unfaithfulness, one 
might think they had a score of lives to 
squander instead of one, and one only, 
to use well. Surely the worst atheism 
is that of the man who, often professing 
to believe in Gop, in the Resurrection, 
and the coming of the Judgment Day, 
lives really and truly only for the sake 
of those things, gold, fame, and worldly 
joys, which are confessedly temporal and 
must vanish away. Blessed be the day 
that brings to us again the reminder that 
we, too, are immortal, and bids us ‘ try 
‘the wings that beat for our refuge’! 
The mistakes we make as to the future 
cannot render that future less glorious 
than Gop intends it to be; just as the 
mistakes and fancies of tradition have 
not robbed from Christendom the risen 
CHRIST, nor quenched the power of his 
memory to refresh our courage and to 
renew our confidence in Gop’s everlast- 
ing truth and all-conquering goodness. 


Dr. Marringav’s ninety-second birthday 
occurs next Wednesday. We are asked to 
say that he will be absent from home on 
that date, and to request his many friends 
to take this notice in order to save dis- 
appointment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—+—— 


[The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


—— 


WHERE ARE WE? 


Sir,—I was prevented at the last moment 
from attending the Sheffield Conference. 
This I deeply regret, although my interest 
in it had considerably declined from the 
moment it was decided to exclude from 
discussion the grave question referred to it 
by one of its constituent assemblies ; for I 
am convinced that such a shrinking from 
responsibility must tend disastrously to 
weaken the influence of our Triennial Con- 
ference with our own churches and to 
diminish the respect in which we are held 
by other religious bodies. 

The President, however, and many others 
were strongly opposed to the introduction of 
the topic. Let me then, with the most 
sincere respect and with the greatest admira- 
tion for the spirit of his address, express my 
surprise that the President should himself 
have been the first to introduce the burning 
question to the Conference, and to make a 
strong and vigorous pronouncement on the 
very points on which he and others so 
earnestly deprecated discussion. I and 
others may or may not agree in his state- 
ment of the position, and his account of the 
proper attitude of our churches and of their 
relation to Jesus Christ. But the more 
nearly we agree with him, the more deeply, 
I think, shall we regret that, if he himself 
felt called upon to deliver his soul on this 
matter, and that officially ex cathedra, he 
did not use his great influence to obtain for 
others the like opportunity, by securing the 
admission of the subject on the table of 
agenda. Asit is, his own utterance will be 
taken as a sort of official enunciation on a 
topic on which we are by no means agreed, 
and of the extent and direction of difference 
of opinion concerning which, among 
ministers and laymen whose equal qualifica- 
tion with his own he will be the first to 
admit, we have no means of judging. 
Throughout his address Mr. Beard uses the 
pronoun ‘ We’; and he assumes to speak 
for us all on matters in relation to which 
no such authority has been delegated to 
him. 

But, Sir, I have placed the interrogatory 
‘Where Are We ?’ at the,head of this letter 
with a view to calling attention to another 
and much graver matter. In your interest- 
ing and spirited contemporary, The Seed 
Sower, there are at present appearing a 
series of papers entitled ‘Whitherward 2’ 
The first (in the January number) was from 
the trenchant pen of Mr. Jacks. Its main 
contention was to the effect that our 
churches were in danger of ceasing to be 
progressive in their religious ideas, and that 
this was due to the religious philosophy 
held by Dr. Martineau (with whose name 
he did me the great honour of associating 
my own), which he conceives to be incapable 
of further development except by the denial 
of some fundamental religiousidea. He did 
not attempt to show in Dr., Martineau’s 
teachings any tendency to deny and 
fundamental religious idea ; but he suggested 
that that was likely to come next. He 
pointed out that my little book, ‘ God and 
the Soul,’ does not comprise a chapter on 
the Immortality of the Soul, and he 
appeared to suggest that this indicated that 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


Tur National Conference held its sixth 
triennial meeting at Sheffield, April 6-9 
_ inclusive. One special meeting having 
been held in addition to the 
triennial meetings, this year’s was 
seventh gathering of the delegates. 


regular 
the 
The 
list of representatives was as follows :— 
The Revs. E. 8. Anthony (Poole), E. 


Allen (Bolton), A. Amey (Framlingham), : 
H. Austin (Cirencester), W. E. Addis (Not- 


tingham), D. Agate (Chorlton-cum-Hardy), 
W. Agar (Leicester), A. Ashworth (Belfast), 
W. £E. Atack (Manchester), F. Allen 
(Chatham), J. D. Barnhill (Maidstone), 8. 
Burrows (Dover), E. C. Bennett (Wey- 
mouth), G. Boros (Hungary), T. B. Broad- 
rick (Bridgwater), J. Birks (Derby), J. 
Boughey (Leigh), W. C. Bowie (London), 
J. W. Bishop (Manchester), C. D. Badland 
(Bristol), J. W. Braithwaite (Nottingham), 
J. H. Bibby (Downpatrick), W, H. Burgess 


(Manchester), R. Balmforth (Huddersfield), 
S. S. Brettell (Crewkerne), E. P. Barrow 
(Manchester), A. Bennett (Chesterfield), S. 
A. Brooke (London), A. Chalmers (Wake- 
field), J. E. Carpenter (Oxford), H. Clarke 
(Godalming), C. C. Coe (Bournemouth), J. 
M. Connell (Newbury), B. C. Constable 
(Stockport), W. J. Clarke (Birmingham), 
W.G. Cadman (London), A. A. Charles- 
worth (Birmingham), W. A. Clarke 
(Newchurch), J. H. L. Christien (Man- 
chester), J. Crossley (Birkenhead), A. 
H. Dolphin (Manchester), J. T. Davis 
(Devonport), D. Davis (Southampton), 
J. Drummond (Oxford), P. Dean (Wal- 
sall), V. D. Davis (Cheshire), W. H. Drum- 
mond (Warrington), E. M. Daplyn (Norwich), 
W. J. Davies (Belfast), J. Ellis (Sheffield), 
E. D. P. Evans (Kidderminster), W. H. 
Eastlake (Idle), T. KE. M. Edwards (London), 
G. Evans (Gorton), J. Forrest (Manchester), 
T. W. Freckelton (Northampton), E. I. Fripp 
(Belfast), A. W. Fox (Cheshire), J. Fox 
(Leeds), J. Felstead (Cheshire), J. A. Fallows 
(Guildford), J. B. Gardner (Selby), N. Green 
(Mottram), Dr. Griffiths (Pontypridd), H. 
Gow (Leicester), J. Geary (South Shields), 
J. H. Green (Huddersfield), R. T. Herford 
(Manchester), J. Harrison (Preston), J. C. 
Hirst (Altrincham), W. Harrison (Staly- 
bridge), C. Hargrove (Leeds), J. Hall (Crum- 
lin), Dr. Herford (London), W. Holmshaw 
(London), W. G. Hope (Dewsbury), C. A. 
Hoddinott (Chichester), E. R. Hodges 
(Newark), A. M. Holden (Ilminster), A. 
Henderson (Manchester), P. M. Higginson 
(Monton), J. Howard (Tamworth), U. V. 
Herford (South Devon), H. W. Hawkes 
(Liverpool), A. Harvie (Manchester), H. E. 
Haycock (Loughborough), R. Hill (Bedford), 
W. Harris (Manchester), E. A. Hillier (Deal), 
H. L. Haigh (Liverpool), E. D. Hicks (Ex- 
eter), E. C. Jones (Bradford), T. L. Jones 
(Liverpool), R. L. Jones (Aberdare), L. P. 
Jacks (Birmingham), W. Jellie (Ipswich), 
L. J. Jones (Woolwich), J. A. Kelly (Dun- 
murry), A. Lazenby (Glasgow), E. W. Lum- 
mis (West Bromwich), H. M. Livens (Bol- 
ton), R. Lyttle (Moneyrea), R. H. Lambley 
(Glossop), W. H. Lambelle (Middlesbrough), 
A. Lancaster (Manchester), T. Leyland 
(Colne), J. B. Lloyd (Liverpool), T. L. 
Marshall (London), J. §S. Mathers (Ply- 
mouth), J. EH. Manning (Sheffield), P. 
Moore (Carmarthen), W. Mason (Leigh), 
J. McDowell (Leeds), H. V. Mills 
(Kendal), J. M. Mills (Nantwich), J, 
Moore (Hindley), A. J. Marchant 
(Deptford), W. Mellor (York), J. H. 
Matthews (Birmingham), H. McKean 
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(Oldbury), F. E. Millson (Halifax), J. E. 
Odgers (Oxford), J. C. Odgers (Bury), A, E. 
Parry (Kirkcaldy), C. Peach (Manchester), 
I. Payne (Stannington), W. J. Phillips 
(Newton), P. Prime (Torquay), H. W. Perris 
(Hull), E. Parry (Todmorden), W. G. Price 
(Hinckley), G. H. Payne (Knutsford), G. 
Pegler (Glasgow), J. Pollard (London), S. G. 
Preston (Hastings), J. C. Pollard (Lancaster), 
H. S. Perris (Liverpool), J. A. Pearson (Old- 
ham), W. C. Pope (London), H. Rawlings 
(London), C. Roper (Manchester), T, Robin- 
son (Swansea), J. Ruddle (Accrington), 
H. D. Roberts (Chester), J. Ride (Chorley), 
EH. T. Russell (Padiham), W. Reynolds 
(Ainsworth), W. W. Robinson (Gains- 
borough), R. S. Redfern (Crowe), T. P. 


Spedding (Rochdale), A. C. Smith 
(Burnley), R. C. Smith (Buxton), W. 
Stephens (Rotherham), C. J. Street 


(Bolton), G. Street (Manchester), J. C. 
Street (Birmingham), S. H. Street 
(Manchester), H. S. Solly (Bridport), 
S. A. Steinthal (Manchester), J. EK. Stronge 
(London), A. Shelley (Dudley), W. R. 
Shanks (Manchester), G. St. Clair (Cardiff), 
R. Spears (London), F. Summers (London), 
F, W. Stanley (Bath), A. L. Smith (Liver- 
pool), J. K. Smith (Belper), H. B. Smith 
(Liverpool), G. H. Smith (Congleton), W. 
R. Smyth (Great Yarmouth), J. G. Slater 
(Pudsey), W. G. Tarrant (London), H. 
Thomas (Doncaster), S. Thompson (Chorley), 
E. L. H. Thomas (Scarborough), W. L. 
Tucker (Manchester), F. Taylor (Tenterden), 
H. 8. Tayler (Manchester), C. Travers (Car- 
lisle), A. Turner (Ireland), J. Taylor (El- 
land), A. W. Timmis (Stourbridge), J. 
Thomas (Aberdare), T. Timmins (London), 
E. Turland (Manchester), C. Thrift (Ireland), 


‘H. Thomas (Doncaster), G. H. Vance 


(Dublin), L. Williams (Talsarn), C. H. Well- 
beloved (Southport), P. H. Wicksteed 
(London), J. Wood (Birmingham), J. H. 
Weatherall (Darlington), D. Walmsley (Bel- 
fast), S. F. Williams (London), H. William- 
son (Dundee), D. J. Williams (Merthyr 
Tydvil), J. M. Whiteman (Eastbourne), F. 
Walters (Newcastle-on-Tyne), A. Wilson 
(London), J. J. Wright (Atherton). 

Messrs. J. F. Allen (Manchester), N. 
Anderton (Liverpool), H. Albinson (Man- 
chester), J. R. Beard (Manchester), John 
Bull (Weymouth), J. M. Bass (Manchester), 
Blakemore (Walsall), F. Bullock (Derby), 
C. Beard (Glossop), W. T. Bushrod (South- 
ampton), John Birks (Mansfield), A. A. 
Birkmyre (Belfast), H. Blessley (Ports- 
mouth), Dr. J. Blurton (Nottingham), 
W. Bowring (Liverpool), HE. Chitty 
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(Dover), H. Coventry (Liverpool), W. C. 
Clennell (London), J. C. Conway (Ring- 
wood), E. Capleton (London), J. Chambers 
(Ballee, Ireland), E. Coventry (London), H. 
Chatfeild Clarke (London), G. T. Cook 
(Manchester), J. Close (Chester), G. Callow 
(Lewisham), T. Cocker (Rotherham), E. H. 
Coysh (Newcastle), J. Dendy (Manchester), 
Davison (Manchester), D. Daviés (Gates- 
head), T. Dorman (Oldham), J. D. Donald 
(Newcastle), E. Ellis (Guildford), C. Fenton 
(London), J. Ferencz (Hungary), H. Freeston 
(Nottingham), §S. Firth (Heywood), J. 
Friends (South Shields), M. Jackson 
(Rochdale), J. Graham (Glasgow), T. Gilbert 
(Leicester), P. Golloway (London), W. 
Gibson (Ireland), M. Godfrey (Frenchay), J. 
Garnett (Manchester), S. A. Gittins (Not- 
tingham), T. H. Gordon (Dukinfield), C. 
Grundy (Blackpool), W. Greenwood (Black- 
pool), C. Harding (Birmingham), T. Hard- 
man (Hindley), J. Halstead (Burnley), T. 
Hodgkinson (Flagg), H. B. Holding 
(London), J. S. Harding (Nantwich), E. C. 
Harding (Manchester), J. Hartley (Colne), 
J. Harwood (Woodsleigh), F. Holland 
(Padiham), J. Hooper, (London), W. S. 
Hall (Manchester), A. Hall (Oxford), E. 
Jonathan (Talsarn), J. J. Jordan (Stockport), 
H. H. Johnson (Liverpool), T. Knott 
(Woolwich), J. Kerfoot (Manchester), W. 
Kirk (Coventry), G. L, Knight (Selby), J. 
T. Kitchen (Apperley Bridge), D. Little 
(Bowdon), R. Lamb (Kendal), G. Laidler 
(Newcastle), S. Lee (Preston), J. Livesey 
(Manchester), E. B. Lupton (Leeds), H. B. 
Melville (Kirkcaldy), H. J. Morton (Scar- 
borough), J. Montgomery (Belfast), D. Mar- 
tineau (London), R.J.S. Mummery (London), 
EK. A. Maley (Birmingham), J.S. Mathers 
(Leeds), J. Mawson (Darlington), George 
Miller (Bedford), W. E. Nansen (Man- 
chester), A. Nicholson (Sale), W. H. 
Nightingale (Birmingham), G. Nicholson 
(Stockton-on-Tees), J. H. Nicholson 
(Cheshire), H. New (Birmingham), Roland 
New (Birkenhead), F. Pinnock (Newport), 
H. E. Perry (Wolverhampton), G. Philpott 
(Taunton), P. Preston (London), I. Pritchard 
(London), J. Pilcher (Manchester), G. E. 
Quirk (Eastbourne), W. Robinson (Man- 
chester), Ross (Manchester), Rylands (Man- 
chester), Ald. Rawson (Manches‘er),J. Roberts 
(Leigh), H. Stannus (London), Schroder 
(Manchester), Shakespeare (Manchester), S. 
i. Smith (Loughborough), Alderman J. 
Saunders (Newark), G. Stott (Halifax), F. C. 
Slater (Newcastle), A. Slater (Hyde), J. G. 
Speed (Dundee), Stirling (Sunderland), J. 
Sale (Northampton), J. H. Shaw (Wareham), 
W. H. Sutcliffe (Chorley), R. Sowerby (Car- 
lisle), Promatha Lal Sen (Oxford), J. H. 
Thornton (Birmingham), J. Toothill (Ains- 
worth), J. M. Taylor (Blackpool), E. C, 
Theedam (Dudley), Grosvenor Talbot 
(Leeds), J. Thompson (Pudsey), W. F. Tur- 
land (Bradwell), G. L. L. Thomas (Merthyr 
Tydvil), W. H. Tozer (West Bromwich), J. 
Thorpe (Holmfirth), W. J. B. Tranter (Bir- 
mingham), Urmossy (Hungary), A. Vickers 
(Stannington), Vaughan (Manchester), <A. 
W. Worthington (Stourbridge), J. Wigley 
(Salford), T. F. Ward (Middlesbrough), C. 
roollen (Sheffield), A. Wilson (London), 
A. Whitworth (Huddersfield), White (Man- 
chester), Worthington (Manchester), War- 
hurst (Stalybridge), G. Webster (Wakefield), 
N. W. Woodward (Atherton), C. Wilkinson 
(Buxton), W. Wadsworth (Todmorden), 
Ward (Manchester), L. N. Williams (Aber- 
dare), W. Warwick (Lancaster), D. Wilson 
(Hull), A. Whittle (Warrington), J. War- 
schauer (Leicester), W. Whitaker (Leeds). 


The following associations, etc., were repre- 
sented at the Conference :—The Unitarian 
Churches of Hungary; London and South- 
Eastern Counties Provincial Assembly ; 
South Wales Unitarian Association ; Central 
Postal Mission; The Presbyterian Board 
(London) ; British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association ; Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Association; Unitarian Home 
Missionary College (Manchester) ; Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union; The Unitarian Institute 
(Liverpool); Sunday School Association 
(London); Midland Christian Union (Bir- 
mingham) ; North-East Lancashire Sunday 
School Union; Lay Preachers’ Association 
(London); Western Unitarian Union; 
Southern Unitarian Association; East 
Cheshire Christian Union; North Cheshire 
Sunday School Union. 


TUESDAY’S MEETING. 
RECEPTION. 


The proceedings began at the Montgomery 
Hall, where afternoon tea was served to 
friends assembling, and at four the President, 
Mr. J. R. Bearp, gave his opening address 
and welcome to the foreign delegates. There 
was a large audience, 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT said :— 


In opening this, the seventh, National Con- 
ference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free 
Christian, Presbyterian,and other Non-subscrib- 
ing and kindred congregations, ] must very 
briefly acknowledge the great honour done to 
me by appointing me its President. J amaware 
that I owe this honour chiefly to the services 
rendered to the cause of reverent free thought 
and spiritual religion"by my father, the Rev. Dr. 
Beard, and my brother, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Beard, and, highly as I appreciate the honourable 
position in which you have placed me, I thank 
you still more for the recognition of their 
unwearied and unselfish labours in the highest 
interests of humanity. We stand here to-day 
representing some 400 churches, colleges, and 
societies bearing various names, having different 
historical origins, and yet allalike in the liberty 
which brooks no eredal restrictions, no priestly 
bonds, but gives free access to the workings of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul of man. We call 
ourselves severally Unitarians, Liberal Christ- 
ians, Free Christians, or Presbyterians, but we 
are all one in this, that we own the authority 
of neither priest nor creed, neither synod nor 
council, we inherit or build our churches under 
no doctrinal trust, and our doors are open to all 
who may desire to join us in religious com- 
munion and worship. And, while we exclude 
none, we find an all-sufficient bond of union 
among ourselves in the worship of God our 
Father and the realisation of the Christian life. 
The greatest of our living leaders—he who has 
been for many years a well-spring of spiritual 
inspiration to the best minds of the age, whether 
within or without our churches—Dr. Martineau, 
at Leeds, said : ‘We are and always have been a 
fellowship devoted to the worship of God and 
the service of man in the spirit and faith of 
Jesus Christ.’ And though there be many who 
deny us the Christian name and shut us out 
from common Christian work, they cannot 
control the spirit of Christ, which leads us to 
the feet of the Almighty, as for 2000 years it has 
always lead his humble followers. We do not, 
it is true, ‘acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the only begotten son of God, now living and 
reigning with the Father and Holy Ghost as one 
God’; but neither do we regard him only as a 
good man taking rank with Socrates, Sakya 
Muni, Confucius, and Epictetus. Dr. Munro 
Gibson is right in one point of the antithesis 
which a few weeks ago he put. before the 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches, but not in 
the other. Christ is to us like all men as far 


as regards his human nature, but spiritually he 
ranks so far above all that his nearness to God 
is more apparent to us than his essential 
humanity. As was well said in one of our 
journals ashort time ago : ‘ His divineness is the 
highwater mark of the uprising tides of human 
nature,’ a mark to which none other has ever 
attained. 

But, while affirming the essentially Christian 
character of the churches represented in this Con- 
ference, I think we must admit the truth of Dr. 
Munro Gibson’s statement as to the importance 
of the differences between us and those for whom 
he speaks. We may minimise those differences 
so far as they mar religious sympathy, but we 
must emphasise them so far as they mark divine 
truth. Though for us divergence in doctrinal 
opinion forms no barrierto religiouscommunion, 
it is quite otherwise with those who hold a 
credal religion, and we ought to recognise their 
different standpoint, and, wishing them God 
speed in their noble efforts to bring on earth 
the kingdom of heaven, be content, even in 
obloquy and exclusion, to maintain our loyalty 
to what we believe to be divine truth and 
humbly to work for the same great end. 

Somewhat more than enough has been made 
in this connection of the action of those among 
us who have recently shown the catholicity of 
their religious sympathies by admitting to 
fellowship one who did not, as we do, avow 
Christ as master, guide and exemplar ; and this 
has been alleged against them as inconsistent 
with their Christian profession. Nay, it has 
been alleged as a proof against the right of all 
in our churches to call themselves Christians. 


| We, who know these men and know, too, how 


consonant are their Christian profession and 
practice, know that it is no such proof. There 
is a great deal of. difference between breadth of 
religious sympathy and identity of doctrinal 
conviction. I am one who dissents from the 
course these gentlemen have taken, and yet it 
seems to me that it was not that they honoured 
Christ less, but that they believed in freedom 
more, than we who differ from them in this 
matter. Versed in the history of our churches, 
they had seen, in the stimulating and fructifying 
light of freedom, a moribund and inoperative 
faith in Christ renewed in strength and vigour, 
and become a glowing reality touching the soul 
with grace, the tongue with fire, the life to 
Christian achievement. As when planes of gold 
and iron are bound close together, the nobler 
metal rises and permeates the baser, so they 
had confidence in the precious truths and 
influences of Christianity rising triumphant 
through the sterner verities of a purely Theistic 
faith. There is, no doubt, an incongruity between 
the religious bases of Christian and non- 
Christian Theists which it may be difficult or 
impracticable to reconcile. But, though this is 
not an ecclesiastical court in which our 
friends may be arraigned and defended, still 
in view of the false deductions which have 
been drawn from their action, we may, while 
each reserving his own individual opinion 
as to the advisability of their proceedings, 
recognise that, rightly or wrongly, they are based 
on principles to which our churches owe their 
existence, and which command our sympathy 
and adhesion. It is also common to the con- 
stituent churches of this Conference that they 
look for progressive development in divine 
truth, for a fuller knowledge, a deeper insight 
into the nature, laws, and purposes of our 
Heavenly Father. The history of human 
thought forbids us to believe that a full and 
final revelation was once delivered to the saints, 
and that it is our duty to confine our aspira- 


tions within the limits then reached. We see 


the human mind growing in range and power 
as the heirs of all the ages reap the rich harvest 
of past experience and effort. We see the ascent 
of man from lower to ever higher planes of 
achievement. We note the enormous advance 
which has been made since the dawn of history 
in man’s concepticen of the Deity ; and we have 
faith that the future holds for us more, in- 
finitely more, than the past, as mankind becomes 
more worthy of a fuller revelation. 

We cannot all re-echo the words of Lessing : 
‘If God should hold out to me in His right 
hand all truth, and in His left hand the ever 
active desire to seek truth, though with the 
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condition of perpetual error, 1 would humbly 
ask for the contents of the left hand.’ It is the 
fashion of the day to be fascinated by paradox, 
but it seems to me that such a choice would be 
_as though one were to prefer an insatiable 
hunger to a wholesome meal. The spiritual 
nomad does little to cultivate the garden of God. 
It is in the assimilation rather than in the 
pursuit of divine truth that the soul is nurtured. 
But we confidently hold that every revelation 
of goodness, truth, and beauty so made our own 
as to vitalise the current of our existence, every 
noble ideal realised, every step towards moral 
and spiritual perfection, forms but a vantage 
ground from which we may reach still nearer 
the Almighty, until in the issue of the ages we 
come within the veil and know even as also we 
are known. 

And this Conference meets in no antagonism 
to other churches, or to that vast majority of 
men and women who belong to no church at 
all. We look for no salvation by virtue of any 
theological opinion, but for an ever nearer 
approach to God through humble worship, 
Christian self-sacrifice, and righteousness of life. 
But we dare not, therefore, assume to ourselves 
any superiority over those of our brethren who 
- cling to the formulas, creeds, and ceremonies 
in which they and their fathers have found 
aids to faith. We follow that which is to us a 
better way, without contending that no other 
can lead to the desired goal. And, while we 
humbly but steadfastly maintain our own right 
to the Christian name, and look to Christ as 
the Revealer and Saviour, we above all things 
rejoice to know that neither the iron barriers of 
a stern Calvinism, nor the priestly interdictions 
of sacerdotalism, nor the intellectual assump- 
tions of a purely ethical culture, nor even the 
many frailties of human nature, can limit the 
power of his grace or hinder his spirit from 
its appointed work in leading his brethren to 
the loving bosom of his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God. 

It is, then, to such a Conference as I have 
described it—a Conference reverent, Christian, 
free, progressive, open on all sides to the in- 
spiration of God, to the breath of human sym- 
pathy—it is to such a Conference that I now 
welvome the foreign delegates. 

And, first, I must voice the extreme regret of 
this Conference at the absence from our meet- 
ing of Bishop Ferencz, of Transylvania, the 
eloquent orator, the beloved pastor, the dignified 
head of the oldest Unitarian community in the 
world. Bishop Ferenez writes that nothing 
could have been more in accordance with the 
desire of his heart than to have been with us 
to-day, but having been in infirm health during 
the whole of the winter, he finds himself unable 
to undertake so long a journey, which causes 
him greater regret than he is able to express. 
We join him cordially in that regret, for it 
would have been a great privilege to have held 
communion with one who is no less renowned 
for his spiritual gifts than for his eloquence 
and learning. We rejoice, however, to welcome 
a representative of the Hungarian Church in 
the Rev. George Boros, who, as a former alumnus 
of Manchester College, will find many old 
friends as well as new ones amongst us; also 
Mr. E. Urmossy, member of the Consistory ; 
Mr. Ferencz, son of Bishop Ferencz; and Mr. 
Pramatha Lal Sen, representing the Brahmo 
Somaj of India. 

And in welcoming yon to this Conference, 
I would briefly point out to you the extreme 
fitness of our place of meeting. Sheffield 
to this extent benefited by our English Black 
Bartholomew’s Day, that, not being at that 
time a corporate town, it was one of the few 
places of any consideration in which the ejected 
clergy could take up their abode. The vicar of 
Sheffield at that time, Mr. James Fisher, was 
one of those sufferers for conscience’ sake, and 
when he quitted the parish church of this 
town, he for several years conducted religious 
worship in secret for the benefit of a number of 
his parishioners, and was no doubt assisted 
from time to time by Richard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Baxter, and Robert Durant, who, like himself, 
had been ejected from their livings, and resided 
in Sheffield. In 1678 this congregation began 
to hold religious services in public, and in 1700 
the chapel], where we shall shortly meet, was 


founded. The trust deed simply dedicates it 
to ‘the worship and service of Almighty 
God,’ Since that time the Upper Chapel has 
been a beneficent and regenerating influence in 
the town of Sheffield. Its ministers have been 
conspicuous in furthering educational, social, 
and political progress. Its people have been 
among the most useful citizens and_ the 
more prominent benefactors of the community. 
In the pure and stimulating air of freedom, 
they have faced the dawn and welcomed new 
light and truth as they rose in sight, until to- 
day they stand the worthy hosts of a Confer- 
ence pledged to no theological formulas, no 
foregone conclusions, but only to the worship 
i God and the realisation of the Christian 
ideal. 


The Rev. G, Boros, in replying on behalf 
of the Hungarians, referred in terms of the 
deepest reverence and affection to Bishop 
Ferencz, whose regrets at compelled absence 
he conveyed. He introduced to the audience 
a son of the bishop, as the ‘Joseph Ferencz 
of the future.’ He also introduced Mr. 
Urmossy, another of his Unitarian country- 
men. For himself, he regarded England as 
his second fatherland. Jt was here that he 
was born again; and, among his spiritual 
fathers, he referred especially to Dr. Mar- 
tineau, whose full influence on the world 
was yet to come. Speaking in the name of 
nearly 70,000 Hungarian Unitarians, he 
heartily thanked them for their welcome. 


To the National Conference of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presby- 
terian, and other non-subscribing or 
kindred Congregations the Hungarian 
Unitarians tender their warmest brotherly 
Greetings. 

Dear Christian Brethren,—We Hungarian 
Unitarians fwere greatly honoured by the kind 
invitation which you sent to the Right Rev. 
Bishop Joseph Ferencz to preach at the Sheffield 
National Conference to be held on the 6th and 
following days of April. To our sincere sorrow 
the Bishop was unable to go to the Conference 
on account of his feeble health, but we felt it as 
a pleasant duty to send deputies to represent us 
at your grand triennial gathering. 

We have much pleasure to recommend to your 
kind and brotherly feeling as our deputies 
the Reverend George Boros, Professor in the 
Kolozsvar Theological College, Secretary to our 
Consistory, Editor of the Unitarian Magazine, 
and former Student of Manchester College ; 
Mr. Eugen Urmossy, Esq., member of our 
Consistory, who belongs to a very old and zealous 
Unitarian family, himself also being a faithful 
member of our Church. 

Our deputies shall express personally the 
warm brotherly greetings of our Church: we do 
heartily wish for your important National 
Conference all good success. 

May God’s blessings be upon all your doings 
and upon all your noble intentions. 

From the Consistory of the Hungarian 
Unitarians held at Kolozsvar on the 10th of 
March. 

Cordially yours, 


JOSEPH FERENCZ, 
Bishop of the Unitarian Churches in Hungary. 


ANDREW MOZES, 


My. H. Secretary to the Consistory. 


Dear Christian Brethren,—With the heartiest 
joy do we send our greetings to you, Brethren in 
the Common Faith, on the joyful occasion of 
your meeting together in a National Conference. 

It would have been our greatest pleasure to 
send our own representative among you, to bear 
personal testimony of the deep affection which 
we feel towards our English and American 
brethren, but our present circumstances do not 
allow us this favour. So we have entrusted the 
task of representing our Church Community to 
Mr. G. Boros, the representative of the Hungarian 
Unitarian Consistory, and are persuaded that 
his other mission will not diminish in his eyes 
the importance of our trust. For if Hungarian 
Unitarianism owes a deep gratitude to you in 
coming to aid in one of its sorest, trials, when the 
existence of its schools and public education was 
in peril; if it has to be thankful for affording 


even now the means of a higher theological 
education to our students to the ministry ; all 
this goodwill and practical kindness has been for 
a body, which, during 330 years, with"poor and 
limited means, fought its battle bravely and 
brought Unitarianism to our better days, the 
most precious traditions of liberty of faith and 
liberty of conscience. In this case you have 
shown your sympathy with an old institution, 
which has fulfilled its mission and proved itself 
worthy of life in having kept up free thought in 
dark days of tyranny and bigotry. Life was 
already there, it had only to be stimulated in its 
higher development. But we owe, in a great 
measure, our very birth to you. You were at 
the cradle of our church, and its successes during 
its 75 years’ existence are due in a ereat part to 
your material and spiritual help. The brotherly 
triple alliance of England, America and 
Transylvania gave birth ito a little Unitarian 
community in Hungary’s Capital, and as long as 
it survives the memory of its origin will not be 
forgotten by us. 

With great pleasure we had seen several of 

ou last year taking part in the International 

nitarian Conference. This personal inter- 
communication has greatly heightened the 
sympathy which, through the identity of our 
common faith and common religious truths, has 
already existed. And we believe that now, 
when our representatives are returning your call 
at your National Conference, this circumstance 
may be the source of even further and more 
intimate connections for the future. 

Be your Conference a means for the spread of 
reverent free thought and pure faith. e follow 
with the deepest interest your unceasing work 
in the cause of our common truths, and are glad 
that the light of a freer religious spirit is fast 
spreading in your country. God’s blessing and: 
help be with you and with your work. Our 
brotherly greetings to the several Associations 
assembled in a National Conference. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Seal). 
Judge of the Highest Court of Appeal, 
2nd President of the Church, 


ALBERTAS BEDO, 
Secretary of State, Ip. Member of Parliament, 
Ist President of the Church. 


NICHOLAS GAL, 
Minister of the Church. 
Budapesth, 20th March, 1897. 


To the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christian Congregations, Sheffield. 


Mr, PramatHa Lau Sewn also briefly re- 
turned thanks, and the opening meeting 
then terminated. 


COMMUNION SERVICE, 


Between four and five hundred delegates 
and friends attended the opening service, 
which, as at previous Conferences, was a 
communion service. The Rev. Dr. HErrorp 
conducted, and gave an address full of deep 
and tender thought, emphasising the bond 
supplied for all Christians everywhere in 
the simple rite they were observing. The 
service was very impressive. The address 
is given in full in THe Inquirer, April 17, 
1897. 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Following the communion service, public 
worship took place. Owing largely, no 
doubt, to the celebrity of the preacher 
announced there was a vast congregation, 
the members of which had been admitted 
strictly by ticket till just before the opening. 
The hymns included a version of Bishop 
Heber’s ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ Mr. Dendy 
Agate’s ‘O Thou to whom our voices 
rise,’ and Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘Our 
Father, while ourhearts unlearn.’ Themusical 
portion of the service was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stevenson, assisted by a choir 
from Upperthorpe, and was well done. 
The Rey. C. WentBeLovep conducted the 
devotional portion. 
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THE REY. STOPFORD BROOKE'S SERMON, 


The Rev. Sroprorp Brooxr, who was 
also the Conference preacher in 1891, at 
London, delivered the following sermon, 
taking for his text the words, — 


‘The Kingdom of God is within you.’ 
THERE is one question which occurs to 


every minister in church and sect, to every 


interested member of a congregation, to all 
who, not yet attending public worship, care 
for the progress of religion. It is this: 
‘Is there any general statement, even law, 
which may be laid down with regard to the 
best way of preaching, and the main subject 
of preaching?’ If that were possible, it 
would be an equal good for minister and 
congregation, for those who speak and those 
who hear, and it would apply to the case 
of all the teachers and congregations, in 
every religious body, over the whole world. 

The main subject of preaching is the 
human heart of man, and the human heart 
of God, and their natural relation of love to 
one another. All that belongs to love, of 
man to man, of man to God, of God to 
man—that is the main subject. And the 
best way of speaking of it is always to keep 
close to Nature—to the common, simple, 
universal outgoings of the very heart of 
man. 

Of course, there would naturally be ex- 
ceptions to this, or what would seem excep- 
tions. When a crisis in public affairs occurs, 
such as now meets us in the policy of the 
Government to Crete, or in the question of 
education, a crisis which involves the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice on which our 
national life is founded, it would be wrong 
not to speak. of it in the pulpit, as the 
Prophets of Israel spoke. When a crisis in 
theological thought occurs, or in social move- 
ments towards a nobler life for the people, 
we must speak directly and unmistakably ; 
but even in these crises, we speak chiefly 
because below the political, economical, or 
intellectual points concerned there lies in 
these questions that which impassionates 
the human heart, which has to do with our 
love of man and our love of God, the mover 
of men. 

And there are times, also, perhaps every 
year, when it is wise to preach sermons on 
matters of doctrine or practice seen from 
the standpoint of the intellect alone, on 
matters of theological history or ceremony, 
academic sermons which tell us how to 
analyse and formulate our faith, how to 
wring the laws of religious development out 
of the history of religion. They are excep- 
tions which the rule allows, provided the 
rule is obeyed ; and they are wisely kept 
distinct from the sermon, in sets of lectures 
or courses, because there is a great danger 
lest the minister and the congregation may 
come to like them so well that they may 
cease to care about the emotions of the 
human heart, or the aspirations of the 
human soul, and even altogether to ignore 
that spiritual and ideal life in God which lies 
beyond the regions alike of the intellect 
and of the conscience. And then religion 
decays, and the church where this kind of dis- 
course forms the rule thins away into 
vanity and emptiness. 

As exceptions, then, they are useful, even 
needful ; but the bread and meat, the water 
and wine, the air and light of the pulpit and 
the church, from week to week and year to 
year ; that by which minister and people live 
and move and have their being; by which they 
grow in power and in unity ; by which they 


extend their force beyond themselves, and 
draw the outward world to them—is the 
continuous preaching of the human heart of 
men and of the human heart of God, of the 
doings of human nature which kindle emo- 
tion and imagination, and of those deep 
desires for the invisible and the absolute, 
in which men most feel their brotherhood to 
men and their immortal kindred with a God 
who loves them. The natural feelings in 
which all men share, and in which we be- 
lieve God shares, in which even the animals 
partly share, the universal, common loves 
and sorrows, joys and aspirations of the 
impassioned soul, and their working in 
human life—there is the main region of our 
work, the foundation, the building, the 
furniture and the ornament of it. 

There is only one day in the week in which 
this vital businesscan be done, publicly, by the 
human heart speaking to other hearts with 
the force of personality. Why should we 
use up that day, and shirk its special work, 
in essays, lectures, discourses, which belong 
to other realms than the realm where God 
and the soul embrace, where the heart of 
man meets with the immense humanity to 
which it belongs ? 

The world in which we live is a sorely 
troubled world, full of woeful sins and their 
desolate results, torn with sorrows, terrible 
with inward and silent battles. The men 
and women who sit below the minister, the 
minister himself, the million souls who 
belong to no congregation—if we could but 
look within upon the world of their hearts, 
on the labours of their spirit—are, for the 
most part, tossed in storms of trouble, crying 
for light and peace, battling desperately 
against wrong, stretching forth their hands 
to God, or vainly longing for asight of Him. 
And when, on one day in the week, we 
come, freed from the outward, to hear our 
brother’s voice speak to the inner life, we 
want to listen to something which touches 
our own trouble and the vast trouble of the 
world. We want to hear how we can for- 
get rightly our sins and get rid of them, how 
God can help us, how we can conquer our 
sorrows and get their good, how we can love, 
and how we are loved, and how the in- 
evitable pain of our brothers can be 
relieved. We want to be told of joy and 
sympathy and comfort, of the powers of love 
with us in the fierce warfare which we can- 
not escape. This is the voiceless cry which 
goes up Sunday after Sunday from congre- 
gated human hearts all over the world. 
What have we to say to it ? 

We live in a world of controversy. Day 
by day, week by week, we are divided into 
parties that war with one another, de- 
nouncing, battering, even hating each other, 
as we contend. about political, social, 
economical, literary, theological, and scien- 
tific questions—obscure, unsettled questions 
of the intellect. The press is filled with 
this work ; our daily life from Sunday to 
Sunday, our social meetings, are filled with 
it. Fighting and noise and obscurity and 
complexity beset us, and it is all but im- 
possible to hear the still voices, or to 
breathe the air of the fresh infinite, or to 
touch the quiet of God, or to sit among the 
mother-thoughts of the universe. 

So, wearied, we want on one day, at least, 
to escape from this; to feel what love and 
gentleness and tolerance mean; to forget 
that we are men of a party, and to 
remember that we are men and brothers ; to 
get into the deep quiet that lies at the heart 
of things, and to touch what is simple and 
easy to be understood and childlike to feel ; 


what belongs to poor and rich, to learned 
and unlearned, to the child and the old 
man, to the one universal human heart 
which flows deep below the surface 
of life, that surface ruffled so fiercely 
by the winds of our parties and our pro- 
blems, crossed so incessantly by the ships 
which bear our vain and quarrelling and 
impermanent desires. These are the things 
we want, as we meet on Sunday—rest and 
love and peace, no controversy, things for 
the soul that are simple, things that endure. 
A voiceless cry goes up for them from the 
congregated hearts of the world. What 
have we got to say to it? 

We live in a world of steady common- 
place. All the week long we are at business, 
in the midst of money-making, and law, and 
trade ; shut up in material things from 
morn to afternoon, or drifting in idleness 
from club to club, from amusement to 
amusement, tied to the heavy chariots of 
society. Beyond ourselves, our class, our 
commerce, speculation, and entertainment, we 
have, for the time, few thoughts or hopes. All 
is of the world, of the visible, the transient, 
and the material. A great deal of our pur- 
suit of knowledge keeps us close to the 
material, and even our art and literature 
are often turned into matters of money and 
success in the world. 

Yet he would have a false view of 
human nature who imagined that this is all 
that it desires. Below, deep below all this 
self-interested and outside life, even in those 
most enslaved by it, the soul aspires. It 
seeks the perfect, the love and beauty which 
are eternal, the invisible things of God, the 
world in which all the vain realities of the 
earth are as dust and ashes, the hopes and 
faiths which are unprovable but felt and 
loved, the creations of the pure imagination 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, In 
spite of all the tyranny of the material, the 
soul ‘ follows the gleam’; the ideal lifts its 
glittering head above the turbid waters of 
the real, and claims to be the veritable real. 

In nourishing and in kindling this infinite 
outgoing of the soul is the salvation of per- 
sons and societies, of nations, and of the whole 
world. We want it spoken to and encour- 
aged, at least once a week ; we want to hear 
of things which have nothing to do with 
money, and business, and fashion, with the 
course of the world that passes away ; we 
want to touch the life of God, the ideal 
hopes and desires of the spirit, the eternal 
love, the ineffable beauty, the righteousness 
which is never satisfied with itself, the 
absolute self-forgetfulness. On one day, 
at least, let us be drawn upwards into 
the light which never was on sea or 
land, into the country where the spirit 
is at home, and walks, a happy guest, with 
the great ideas. A voiceless cry for this 
help goes up from overwhelmed men and 
women, overwhelmed by the pressure of the 
material world ! 
to it? 

To satisfy, even to speak to, these cries is 
not an easy thing to do. It is ten times 
easier to write essays on subjects of art, of 
literature, of history, of ‘sociology, of 
science, of ethical matters, of theological 
doctrine ; and, indeed, these discourses have 
their use and place. But the other—to speak 
home to the soul troubled with temptation, 
sin, and sorrow; to get down to the simple 
foundations of the universe, where is quiet, 
and where love lets us loose from con- 
troversy ; to find and manifest the ideals 
which answer to the deepest powers in the 
hiding places of human nature—this is not 
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easy ; it is so difficult that it is continually 
evaded. Nor, indeed, are men prepared for 
it. The education given in all the schools of 
the country, in colleges and in universities, 
takes no note of these things. It is 
almost wholly intellectual, scientific, and 
critical. The world-tendency, at the present 
moment, puts these things of the inner life 
of the heart and spirit aside, and dwells 
altogether on that which is to be seen and 
proved, on the matters which can be 
analysed by the intellect, -and put into suc- 
cessful practice by our capacities for business. 
It is difficult, in the midst of this, to speak 
to the wants and passions of the soul in 
man; but itis a difficulty which ought to 
be faced and conquered, and which the whole 
world, before long, will be grateful to men 
for having conquered. 

As I say, the task is not easy, nor is its 
preparation. It needs a knowledge of 
human nature, a knowledge hard to attain ; 
a knowledge one can scarcely begin to 
attain till our education is over; a 
knowledge which must be pursued with 
undying eagerness and sympathy all our 
lives long—and it needs that, day by day, as 
this knowledge grows, we should take it 
with us to the throne of God, and bind it 
up with Him who is the source of human 
nature, so that we should never think of 
man, or speak of man, without thinking of 
God and. speaking of God, or never think 
or speak of God without thinking and 
speaking of man. 

To believe in this way in God, and to try 
to know the infinite personalities of human 
nature ; to have enough imagination to see 
face to face the trouble of humanity ; to love 
and understand its good, and through its 
good its evil ; to hear the vast travail of the 
race working out, through sorrow and sin, 
through its passions for rest and for the 
perfect, the new, humanity which is to be ; 
to penetrate below the surface of life, and 
there to watch, and help in, the battles of 
the individual soul; to feel with all the 
universal and common passions ; to get down 
to the parent laws on which the human soul 
is built, and to which all the amazing variety 
of human nature can be referred—this is the 
difficult task of the teacher who would be a 
power for good in the hands of God; and 
he cannot do it by his intellect. It must 
be done by long trained love and by steady 
self-forgetfulness, by earnest faith in man as 
the child of God, and in God as the Father 
of man. 

We learn that knowledge slowly, letter 
by letter, word by word, but to preach it 
lovingly as we learn it and to hear it wisely 
_ there is the moving power, the inspira- 

tion, the art by which the world is helped, 
comforted, made alive and joyful, and 
regenerated ; and when the fire of prophecy 
is cold, and the impulses which set spiritual 
mankind forward have lost their spring, 
when criticism has taken the place of 
literature, and metrical science the place of 
poetry, and ethical, intellectual, doctrinal 
and ritualistic discourses have driven the 
true sermon from the pulpit,—it is only by a 
return to Nature, to the heart of man, to 
the spirit of God in him, to that with which 
science and criticism and the powers of the 
intellect have nothing to do, to that which 
leaves ethics behind and soars into the 
region of divine love, that the art of pro- 
phecy and poetry and preaching will be 
again made vital, powerful, new and 
glorious. 

I might give from history a hundred 
instances of such regeneration, but two will 
be enough. When the art of painting was 


dead, or had nothing in it to move itself or 
the world, one man, the scholar of another 
who had vaguely begun the work, brought 
it back tonature. Giotto, full of the passion 
of humanity, restored his art and set it 
into centuries of movement, by returning to 
the simple and vivid representation of the 
common feelings of the heart. He painted 
motherhood and childhood and wrote their 
emotions on the face. He painted the 
adoration of the soul, the bitter sorrows of 
loss, the rapture of the spirit rising to God, 
the simple loves and faiths of human nature. 
Even when he was most symbolic, he was 
close to nature. Men read clearly what he 
meant, and rejoiced in it. They drank 
again of the ancient springs, they felt the 
life of the world beating in his pictures. 
His whole society rose around him in excite- 
ment and delight; and his art became a 
power of life. Fire was broughttomen. As 
it were out of nothing, a host of new creators 
rose. 

When poetry in England had become 
critical and didactic, and in it imagination 
and passion had died, when it only spoke 
to a cultured class of men, and these only 
asked of it fine phrases of the critical in- 
tellect, how did it once more pour forth 
fresh waters from the living rock and 
quench the thirst of the weary pilgrims of 
eternity? It went back to sing of the 
common woes and common love of mankind, 
of the faith and hopes of common men, of 
motherhood and sweet-hearting, ‘of joy in 
widest commonalty spread,’ of all the uni- 
versal emotions of the human heart. It 
sang of the simplicities of the flowers and 
birds, of the clouds and waters of the 
earth in contact with the heart of man, 
of the silent influences which flow day 
by day from the common works of God into 
the souls of the ignorant and the wise, 
of the shepherd and the king. The 
new birth slowly grew—a few poets began 
it, and touched some of the chords of this 
living harp of common nature. At last 
Wordsworth came, and smote, like the 
desert chief of old, the rock, and poetry was 
reborn. All the great singing of this cen- 
tury traces its living waters back to him. 
Poets rose out of the impulse that he gave 
in a rejoicing host. Again the world was 
taught to hang upon the breasts of Nature, 
and to drink the milk of joy ; again it was 
brought back to the fountain of life, to the 
everyday heart of man, and its ever fresh 
outgoings. Again the world was comforted, 
healed, and inspired; taught to love, 
admire, and rejoice. The simple and quiet, 
the eternal and ideal, were once more made 
the heritage and the pleasure of mankind. 

These two examples are enough. They 
might be multiplied out of history. Every 
resurrection of the life of the world has a 
similar beginning. And, if we wish to 
renew the religious life of England, to make 
our preaching and our practice into inspira- 
tion—let us return to the natural, to the 
common doingsand wants of the human heart 
and the longing spirit ; and put the things 
of mere knowledge, of criticism and analysis, 
of the barren intellect, into the second 
place. What have we to do with them 
when we speak and listen, heart to heart, 
soul to soul, in the hours of worship; when 
we commune face to face with God, with 
nature, and with humanity? With other 
things we have then to do—with those im- 
mortal labours and powers of the universal 
heart of man which link us to all our 
brothers and our common Father; which 
grow not old, interest in which never 
fails, whose beauty is always new, whose 


variety is infinite, whose life kindles life, 
whose passion has its source in God. 

But the subjects contained in this return to 
the natural and common things are not, it 
is often said, sufficiently great, or .nteresting, 
or beautiful, or enough for a lifetime of 
teaching. That is the great mistake of the 
present time. It is that mistake which 
now makes the work of all the arts so 
poor, and especially the art of preaching. 
We have lost the sense that under the uni- 
versal and common things of human nature, 
and not in the specialised and the uncommon, 
the greatest lies, and the loveliest and the 
most enduring. We have lost the sense 
that, in those emotions which are common 
to all men, and not in the working of the 
educated intellect which is not common to 
all, that in love and not in knowledge, the 
noblest and divinest powers lie. We have 
lost the sense that, not in those ethical 
doings of conduct which can be prescribed 
and reckoned up, but in the passionate 
love of the spirit of man for the per- 
fect—for that which never can be pre- 
scribed and never can be reckoned up—the 
highest glory of man is to be found. Were 
it otherwise, were the seldom seen the best, 
and the most rarely met with the most inte- 
resting, the world would be indeed misfor- 
tuned. Had Nature made the most lovely 
things the least common, it were not well 
bred of Nature. On the contrary, God, the 
master of nature, has been so kind to us 
that all that we need for the exalting of the 
spirit, for the fairest emotions of the heart, 
for all that the imagination can desire for 
its food—is scattered broadcast, in universal 
profusion, over outward nature and in the 
world of the human heart. Infinite beauty, 
joy and love, are poured out before us, if we 
will but open our eyes and love. Yes, under 
the common lies the greatest and the love- 
liest; in the daily life of the affections 
abides what is most interesting and most 
inspiring. 

And the most enduring and the most 
moving subjects are to be found in the 
every-day humanities, in the common love 
of man to man, in the simple joys and 
sorrows of simple men and women, in 


the daily self-forgetfulness of mother 
and child, of wife and husband, in 
the feeling which we share with the 


animals, which have lived for countless 
centuries. Take only that self-sacrifice for 
the sake of love, which rejoices to be itself 
in every rank, and knows no caste. It is 
the outcome of the love we meet even in 
the animals. It lives among the savages ; 
it moves in the criminal and the outcast. 
It rises, through a million varied forms, to 
its highest form, the sacrifice of a man for 
the whole world ; always great, even in its 
lowest shape; always holding within itself 
an infinite capacity for development ; always 
so lovely that it moves the tears and kindles 
the passion for its imitation in all mankind. 
Indeed, what is not contained in it which is 
not most beautiful—all sweet stories of 
motherhood and of the love of men and 
women; all tenderness of friendship, all 
longing of fatherhood for the life of children ; 
all devotion of children to their parents ; all 
courage and fortitude for one another in 
misfortunes; all sorrows nobly borne, all 
joys shared each with each, all patriotism, 
all the great deaths which have glorified 
mankind, all seeking and saving of the lost ! 

This, and things like to it, like in 
their simplicity of love, like in their com- 
monness, are the never-dying subjects, and 
in these abide and arise all the great poems, 
all the great stories, all the great pictures, 
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all the sweet music, and all the great 
preaching which have inspired, exalted, and 
consoled the world. We think them too 
simple, too common for our work, and it is 
the worst mistake we make. Our deepest 
prayer should be to see them, and to feel 
them, and to make others see and feel them. 
In them we touch God and man, and in 
bringing God and man together in them we 
make religion. 

When we come closer, with the same 
thought, to the spiritual in us, the con- 
clusion is the same. It is not so much 
the extraordinary states of the soul which 
are the most interesting, as the most 
usual It is not the spirit battling 
with strange and special trouble which 
awakens the longest desire to help, the 
deepest desire to reach the secret of life. 
It is the soul struggling with the common 
trials which come to all, following the well- 
known paths, in touch with the ordinary 
fates of daily life. Take, for example, but 
two forms of this. 

The young man going into the world, the 
girl striving within to find room in which to 
act, to shape herself ; God speaking to them 
both ; how they will answer Him, what form 
they will give themselves for the good and 
help of mankind ; what they will be when 
afew years have gone by ; the aspirations 
they possess, their freshness, their quick hopes 
and transient despairs ; the strife, so silent 
and self-contained within them ; their soul 
crying out for food, their voiceless prayers, 
their joyous praise, their wonderful ideals— 
nothing is more common, yet nothing in the 
world is more full of undying interest to 
mankind. 

That, however, has the charm of youth ; 
but we call life commonplace in middle age, 
when its outward forms are fixed. The 
bloom has gone, the hot afternoon sun takes 
the shadows away which make various the 
landscape of life. There is nothing here to 
interest the preacher or the hearers! 
Nothing? What of the soul? What, if 
we look by love into the inward life. 
It is there, in middle age, that things 
are often the most wonderful. It is in this 
common earth to earth life, as it is thought 
to be, that the terrible trials come ; 
that the battle between good and evil is the 
hottest ; that the sorrows and the loves of 
life are most profound ; that the secrets are 
deepest, and the loneliness of the soul most 
uncomforted ; that the deadliest ruin is 
wrought, and the greatest salvations won. 
You see men and women, grave, sober, dig- 
nified, moving, each in their businessand their 
place, in fitness, through society. ‘Is this 
the end,’ we say, ‘of youth, this still com- 
monplace? What is there to preach of 
here?’ O lift the veil, let the great poet 
pass by, let the lover of mankind open his 
lips, let us see with the eyes of God, ana 
lo, there is Hamlet and Othello, Lady Mac- 
beth or Margaret ; Zaccheus, Nathaniel, the 
Magdalen and Mary—a mighty world in 
each of sin or sacrifice, of unfathomed 
sorrow, thought and joy, of rending passion 
or quiet endurance. There is nothing com- 
monplace. 

Open your heart to love humanity, and 
you will have a thousand sermons in your 
experience with which to move the world. 
Return to nature—thereis the secret of all the 
arts—and especially of the art of preaching. 

Lastly, this is the way of all the great 
regenerators of religion ; of the masters of 
preaching and teaching. When Jesus was 
in Palestine, and spoke the Word which 
now moves the world even more than it 
moved it. then, how did he preach? what 


humanity. 


was his subject? how did he illustrate it? 
His subject was the human heart of man 
and the human heart of God, and he did not 
go beyond it. And the way in which he 
spoke of it was a way of simplicity. The 
wayfaring man could not err from his mean- 
ing, for all he said lay within the daily 
experience of men. And the illustrations 
he used were drawn from the common 
things of earth and air which lay before 
the eyes of all men. 

Whatis God? Howshall l knowHim? God 
is a Father, Jesus replied, and loves us as we 
love our children. ‘Think of all that your 
heart feels as a father, and then you will know 
God. Think of all you felt as a child when 
you loved your father most, and then you 
will know all you ought to feel for God and 
all you ought to do. 

I have sinned, I have been plunged in 
sorrow, I doubt my immortal life. Will 
God forgive, will he console, will he make 
me alive again ? 

Look into your own heart of love for the 
answers. The kingdom of God is within you. 
What would you do as father or mother? So 
will God do, only more abundantly, —and we 
hear, like music across the ages, the parable 
of the Shepherd and the Prodigal Son. So, 
by direct appeal to the universal feelings of 
the heart, Jesus explained the whole relation 
of God to man and man to God. 

How shall I enter the kingdom? This is 
the subject of a thousand dissertations. Did 
Jesus discuss? He took a child and set 
him in the midst. Think of the child, how 
it feels and loves and trusts; there is the 
temper of the kingdom—always, always 
the appeal to the natural! Of what kind 
is the kingdom, how does it grow, what 
sort is my union with God, how far must I 
sacrifice myself? Look at nature! at the 
growing seed, at the fate of the harvest, at 
the leayen in the meal, at the union of the 
vine with the branches, at the sacrifice of the 
shepherd for the sheep, of friend for friend. 
The whole of nature and humanity is a 
parable, of which God and man are the 
interpretation. 

Is morality enough? Can I say, ‘If I 
do this I shall live’? Oh, no! you will 
only live when you love the perfect Love, 
and are never satisfied in pursuing it. When 
you love on earth, can you ever do enough 
for those you love?’ Whatsays, that is, the 
human heart? It was to that Jesus appealed, 
even when he held before us the unreachable 


ideals, and bid us strive towards them for ever. 


And to this kind of teaching, to this 
simple, universal, quiet, ideal appeal to the 
love in the heart of man, the soul of man 
answered as the waters of the great ocean 
answer to the sun and moon. Spring, after 
a long winter, came upon the spirit of 
A new created world broke 
into life. Imagination was reborn in re- 
ligion. Womanhood was re-created for man- 
kind. Fresh waters burst forth from the 
earth, and fertilised the works of man. 
The arts found, in his return to nature and 
to the ideal, the food they needed. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry recovered in recover- 
ing nature. And, foremost in the new life, 
and doing in the mightiest way the glorious 
work of bringing inspiration, healing, joy, 
and peace to every type and class of man, 
arose into nobility and power, out of this 
return to the universal heart of man and 
God, the art of preaching. 


WEDNESDAY’S MEETINGS. 
Tue proceedings were resumed on Wed- 
nesday morning with a devotional service, 
in which the Revs. J. E. Manning, M.A., 


A. Lazenby, and J. Ellis took part. There 
was a large attendance. 

The Conference was opened at 10.30, 
under the chairmanship of Alderman Harry 
Rawson, J.P., of Manchester, the hall being 


crowded with delegates and friends. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE: ADDRESS TO 
HER MAJESTY. 

The Cuarrman announced that before 
proceeding with the ordinary business of the 
conference, Mr. James R. Beard had a re- 
solution to propose. 

Mr. Bzarp said that was the first 
moment when their conference became fully 
constituted, constituted by the admission of 
the foreign delegates, constituted by religious 
worship and communion, and he took that, 
the first opportunity, of bringing before 
them a resolution which he was sure would 
commend itself to their most earnest sym- 
pathy and approval. It was present in their 
minds, he was sure, that they this year saw 
the completion of the sixtieth year of the 
most glorious reign of Queen Victoria, and 
they who represented churches who had 
always been conspicuous for their loyalty to 
the Hanoverian succession would not be 
behind the rest of the country in testifying 
their loyalty and devotion, As Christian 
churches they must feel that they owed a 
special debt of gratitude to Her for a 
high example, which had not been without 
its effect in improving the morality of the 
whole country. The Queen’s life had been 
a golden thread running through the texture 
of our national history, and they wished 
that day, most heartily, to express their 
loyalty to the Throne, their devotion to her 
person, and their gratitude for the con- 
stitutional way in which she had reigned, 
and for the very deep sympathy which she 
had shown with all suffering and grief 
among her subjects. After reading the 
Address (given below), he said he wished to 
express his personal agreement with the 
words of the Address, and his admiration 
for the eloquent and touching way in which 
that Address had been drawn up by their 
esteemed and revered old friend, the Rev. 
S. A. Steinthal (applause). : 

Mr. Hersert Bramury (Town Clerk of 


Sheffield), in seconding the resolution, said 


he thought they all admired Her Majesty 
for her constitutional behaviour, the fact 
that sho knew that Royalty had its duties 
to carry out quite as much as its privileges, 
and they all admired the Queen for the 
strength of her character and her loving 
heart. He did not think he could add 
anything more, except that he was delighted 
to think they would pass this resolution in a 
city where they hoped, in about six weeks 
to see Her Most Gracious Majesty open 
their new Town Hall (applause). 

The resolution was carried, with one 
dissentient, and a committee was appointed 
to arrange for the presentation of the 
Address, which was as follows :— 

That the address to her Majesty, which is 
now read, be adopted, and that the president 
(Mr. Beard), the treasurer and secretaries, to- 
gether with the Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal, Mr. David 
Martineau, and Dr. Blake Odgers, Q.C., be 
appointed a committee to arrange for its pre- 
sentation, 

[cory. | 
To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty,—The 
loyal and dutiful address of the Unit- 
arians, Liberal Christians, Free Christ- - 
ians, and Presbyterians of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Conference assembled, 

May it please your Majesty,—This National 
Conference most humbly begs to associate itself 
with all your Majesty’s loyal subjects in con- 
gratulating you on the completion of the sixtieth 
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year of your glorious reign. The Conference 
represents many Nonconformist congregations, 
whose ancestors in troublous days proved their 
loyalty to your royal house, and who now 
respectfully assure you that they are animated 
by the same spirit of devotion to your Majesty 
as were their fathers to your royal predecessors. 

This Conference thanks God that He has 
graciously prolonged your rule for so many 

ears, in which your pure and noble life has 
called forth, besides the reverence due to the 
Sovereign, that fervent and respectful love 
which makes your loyal people over all the 
earth rejoice that your reign has been length- 
ened beyond all precedent. Nor can a gather- 
ing of Christian churches omit gratefully to 
acknowledge the deep obligation which they 
feel to your gracious Majesty for the noble 
example of high and pure morality which your 
life and Court has given to the nations. 

Tried as you have been by many personal 
sorrows, your royal heart has comforted your 
people with its quick sympathy and cheered 
them with its generous help, given with gracious 
beneficence alike to all classes of your subjects. 

Beneath your faithful adherence to the con- 
stitutional principles of your monarchy, civil 
and religious freedom, commerce, education, 
and the liberal arts have blessed with ever- 
widening range the increasing numbers of the 

eoples who are happy in calling you their 
baden and Empress. The churches represented 
in the National Conference have, during your 
reign, been granted a security which they never 
before enjoyed, and have been permitted to 
share in advantages from which they had pre- 
viously been debarred; and, while devoutly 
thanking God for preserving to your vast empire 
the blessing of your gracious sovereignty for so 
many years, they join all your faithful people 
in the prayer that, surrounded and beloved by 
your children and your children’s children, 
your future years may be spent in the peaceful 
enjoyment of the honour and the reverent affec- 
tion of your grateful people and the respect 
and admiration of the civilised world. 


MEANS OF DEEPENING SPIRITUAL 
LIFE OF OUR CHURCHES. - 


The CuarrmaN said the friends were to be 
congratulated on the happy selection made 
of the subject which occupied the first and 
foremost place on the programme of their 
proceedings. (Hear, hear). 

The papers were as follows :— 


BY THE REV, JOSEPH WOOD. 


I po not stand here to speak of our churches 
in a pessimistic mood. On the contrary, I 
think there is cause for rejoicing in what has 
been achieved, and greater cause for hope in the 
new time upon which we are entering. It may 
suit outsiders who have not particularly clear 
eyes for appreciating spiritual results to speak 
of our churches as failures because we have not 
grown into a powerful organisation, nor crowded 
our aisles with worshippers. But it would ill 
become us to measure spiritual effort by material 
standards. Our churches are yet in their spring- 
time, the vegetation is scanty, the fruit is not 
yet developed ; but the green life in the hedges, 
and the sweet pastures starred with daffodils, 
and the budding trees, are a prophecy of the 
coming summer, although to-day the east. wind 
bites shrewdly, and late frosts hold back the 
full tide of life. Failure, indeed ! when on every 
hand we see the ideas moving on for which we 
exist. Enough has been achieved to vindicate 
our enterprise, more than enough to justify our 
Hallelujahs ! 

Yet we have to confess that it is not with us 
as it ought to be. We have not had the success 
we looked for and had a right to expect. Our 

rogress as churches has been chequered and 
interrupted. For many of us have been passive, 
indifferent, apathetic. There has not been about 
us the victorious movement of a fervent faith, 
We look back with shame upon periods of dry- 
ness, dulness, and deadness. We have scarcely 
believed that we could be triumphant. We have 
been too content with holding our own, or with 
sowing the fruits reaped by others. We have 
found immense comfort in a modern readin 
of an ancient text, ‘Ye have laboured, an 
other men have entered into your labours.’ 
Well, for my part, I am not content that other 
churches should reap all the harvest we have 


sown. I want our churches to reap also. I am 
not content to see the cause flourish elsewhere 
while the martyr churches which gave it birth, 
and laboured and suffered for it, gather none 
of the spoils. 

Matthew Arnold once reproached us with the 
sterility of our churches. I am not concerned 
to inquire how far his reproach was true. But 
this we all admit, that we do not advance as we 
could desire. You can scarcely go into a minis- 
terial assembly, large or small, without hearing 
the question discussed almost ad nauseam. 
Why is it we make so little progress? Various 
answers to that painful question are given. We 
are told that it is want of organisation, want of 
flexibility, imperfect and out-of-date machinery, 
dull and inartistic services, feeble preaching, a 
church order that is not democratic enough, a 
church order that is too democratic, etc., ete. 
I do not despise these matters. It may be true 
we sadly need to perfect our organisation, to 
improve our machinery, to beautify our services, 
to make our pulpits more attractive, and to sys- 
tematise our ecclesiastica! arrangements; but 
after all these are not the essence of the matter. A 
good workman will do more with clumsy tools 
than a bad workman with the most finished 
toolsin the workshop. Given Faith, Life, Spirit, 
and the machinery will soon adjust itself to the 
necessities of the case. If we have to lament times 
of torpor and small success, let us be faithful with 
ourselves, and recognise that the cause is first of 
all in us, in our want of Life, Faith, Spirit. 
There is a line of one of good old Dr. Watts’s 
hymns which speaks of living ‘at this poor 
dying rate.’ I fear it is a too apt description of 
some of our churches: they live ‘at a poor dying 
rate!’ The reason is surely want of inward heat, 
not faulty machinery ; the lack of life, not the 
lack of organisation. I believe I am speaking 
the feeling of many hearts when I say that the 
question of questions for our churches is how 
to breathe into them the breath of a new life. 
‘Tis life whereof their nerves are scant; more 
life and fuller that they want.’ 

I ask you to consider the condition of our 
churches in relation to their spiritual life. 

If I were to say that there had been any great 
decay of spiritual life in our churches, or that 
the type of character presented by our churches 
in the present day is, taken altogether, not only 
different in phase but inferior in substance to 
that which our fathers knew, I should not expect 
to carry with me the judgment of this Conference. 
Still less should I expect your assent if I were 
to assert that the spiritual life of our churches, 
or the type of character they nourish, suffered 
by comparison with that of other churches. We 
have our own dear saints, thank God, who may 
rank with the fairest, the holiest, the 
most devoted in the calendar of christendom. 
I institute no comparisons. I do notsay that we 
are worse than other Christian communities. 
I only ask, Is our spiritual condition such as we 
can contemplate without grave solicitude ? There 
is, I joyfully acknowledge, another side to the 
matter. Many of our churches and missions are 
conspicuous for their spiritual vitality. The 
aggregate of saintliness, gifts, and services which 
they present must awaken our gratitude and 
admiration. To few of them should we look in 
vain for individual examples of great moral and 
spiritual excellence. But, alas! is it not true 
that in some of them the prevailing spirit is a 
spirit of slumber? Can we say that they ex- 
hibit in anything but a feeble and indecisive 
way, Faith, Life. Spirit? They live at a poor, 
dying rate. They are without passion 
and consistent force. The corporate, col- 
lective life beats with a feeble pulse, and we are 
pereally conscious of cramped enthusiasms and 

alf-hearted beliefs. Is it true that when we 
cross their threshold we feel that we are breathing 
a quickened atmosphere, the atmosphere of high 
appeals and splendid endeavour, and quick, 
eager sympathy with great causes? Do we feel 
that we are breathing a finer moral tone and a 
diviner peace, a more delicate sense of right 
and a more victorious wrath against wrong than 
we found outside? Oh, brethren! do not think 
that I am flinging out censures. I am only sug- 
gesting inquiries which are not to be understood 
or intended for positive affirmations, but only as 
indicating some of the directions for our consi- 
deration.. It seems to me that there are certain 
‘signs’ in the condition of our churches which 
laity and ministers should alike take to heart. 
And if I address my first set of questions to the 
laity and my second to the ministers, it is not 
that they can really be considered apart, but as 
indicating where the first attempt at improve- 
ment must begin. 

1. I would ask the laity—Is it not true that 


there is a growing laxity in attendance at 
public worship among the members of our con- 
gregations? And, further, if this be true, is it 
not a sign of decaying interest in the things of 
the spirit and the spirit’s life ? With the passing 
away of Sabbatic narrowness and superstition 
have we not often failed to recognise the im- 
mense boon, privilege, and advantage of Sunday 
rest, with its old hallowed, recurring customs of 
worship? How many of our elders seem to have 
come to the conclusion that the church services 
that entered so largely into their youth are no 
longer needful now that they have acquired 
wisdom and experience. The preacher can tell 
them nothing new; they know already what he 
has to say ; there is no benefit for them in these 
time-worn Sunday usages. They live upright, 
devoted lives, but they have ceased to brood on 
the things of the Spirit and to feel the charm and 
grace of joining in common acts of devotion. 
They do not consider how far their neglect of 
public worship may be really a kind of selfish- 
ness—how their absence robs the worship of the 
church of something of its fulness and _volume— 
how by their presence they might swell the tide 
of sympathy and devotion on which other souls 
rise to God. They co not consider that deeper, 
profounder reason for public worship, the need 
of reverence to any greatness of soul, and the need 
of reverence to express itself. That public wor- 
ship in its essence is the soul’s admiring homage 
to Eternal Love and Wisdom ; that it is the ex- 
pressed adoration of absolute Moral Perfection ; 
that it is the soul confessing the glory, the good- 
ness, the beauty, the holiness, the splendour of 
Immortal Love; that the reverence that does 
not express itself will soon wither away ; that 
not to render this homage of reverence is to dis- 
honour and belittle the soul—these great and 
paramount reasons for public worship seem, in 
many cases, to have passed out of view. I will 
not stay to argue whether the soul’s uttered as- 
sent to the mind and judgment, to the goodness 
and wisdom of God, is not as dew upon the dry 
ground of spiritual life. There is a nobler reason 
for public worship than personal edification. It 
is a necessity for love, admiration, and rever- 
ence to seek expression. There is no prayer for 
personal benefit in that noblest lyric ever sung 
in heaven or on earth, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come.’ The note of that hymn of hymns is 
perfect moral admiration. 

But if the great reason for public worship has 
been lost sight of by our elders, how can we 
expect it to be appreciated by their children? It 
is impossible to make the young respect the 
ordinances of worship if their elders tacitly 
assert that they have outgrown them. And 
when, in addition, the rage for athletics, which 
possesses our age, takes hold of our young 
people, so that everything else is of less 
importance and interest, we need not wonder 
at the spread of Sunday tennis, Sunday boat- 
ing, Sunday cycling, Sunday billiards, Sunday 
theatricals. The excuse that the health of 
the stalwart young men of our well-to-do families 
is so delicate and precious as to require Sunday 
for physical recreation is a little too thin. 
Frances Power Cobbe warned us, years ago, 
that from neglecting health, sanitation, hygiene 
and physical development, we were in danger of 
rushing to.the other extreme, and making them 
a fetish. Certainly we are in danger of thinking, 
or at least of acting, as if highly-developed 
muscles were a means of grace, and bodily 
vigour not a bad substitute for the spirit of 
devotion. There. are Sunday-schools that 
cycling and football are wrecking, and churches 
that are smitten with paralysis by reason of 
week-day pleasures, excitements, games and 
recreations carried on into Sunday. 

2. This leads straight to my second question. 
Has not the religious training of our young been 
left too much to chance? Is it not true that in 
many homes, even of cultured people, the 
children have never had anything like definite 
religious instruction? Is there not among us an 
inadequate sense of the Christian parents’ re- 
sponsibilities ? We are careful that our sons and 
daughters shall be thoroughly drilled in mathe- 
matics and music, in language and science ; we 
spare no pains to secure for them the best in- 
struction in secular knowledge, while too often 
we allow them to grow - very poorly furnished 
in knowledge either of the faith of their fathers 
or Free Church principles. Are we not too 
reticent with our children about the things that 
are nearest and dearest to us? Are we not less 
shocked that they should be ignorant of the Bible 
than that they should be ignorant of Homer ? 
Is it not true that there are young people 
who leave us for other churches simply because 
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they have not been instructed in the distinctive 
principles of our faith and freedom have never 
heard them explained, have never been taught a 
hearty affection for them. We sadly need for 
our families and schools a Manual of Free Church 
principles, and the British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation could not do a better work than give us a 
popular handbook for the enlightenment of our 
young people. We have a generation growing up 
among us, not only with a most imperfect 
acquaintance with the history and. principles of 
our churches, but in still sadder ignorance of the 
fundamental facts of the religious consciousness, 
and of the fundamental truths of the Christian 
Gospel. j 

3. I have only time to suggest the heads of a 
third line of inquiry for the laity, Is not the 
spiritual life of our churches suffering from the 

rowth of a certain secularity of mind, fostered 
argely by the developments of trade, wealth, and 
material resources which belong to our age; by 
the all-pervading ambition to better social 
position; by the multiplicity of amusements, 
excitements, and social distractions which are 
found so sweet and seductive; by the contempt 
with which we have come to regard the sim- 
plicities and austerities that once marked our 
free churches? It is unnecessary to protest that 
one is not a Puritan in the matter of amusement 
nor an advocate of the early Quakers’ plainness of 
dress, nor in favour of drawing artificial lines 
between the church and the world, because one 
is keenly alive to the danger of our modern 
luxurious habits and craving for daily excite- 
ment. One may rejoice in the richer, freer life 
of our day, and yet be painfully conscious that 
simplicity, sincerity, truth, conscience, lofty 
standards, all suffer from the rage for wealth, 
the greed for amusement, the excitements, ambi- 
tion, and interests of a hectic social life. The 
quiet sanctities of the heart and the home come 
at last to be too tame for our jaded nerves. The 
insatiate desire in all classes to gain wealth, to 
enjoy it, to enjoy it after the fashion of the world 
—the entirely false estimate of what money can 
do for human happiness, enfeebles the tone of 
spiritual life. Consider how the unprecedented 
facilities for ‘ rising in the world,’ as it is called, 
which mark the nineteenth century, tend to push 
into the background, to make vague, shadowy, 
and dream-like the heavenly realities. In many 
homes, especially in the middle classes, ‘ getting 
on’ now takes the place of ‘getting up.’ How 
many look for their children’s worldly advance- 
ment with an ardour which they never display 
for their spiritual welfare. The overmuch of 
amusements, the luxuries, the extravagancies, 
the waste of quickly-acquired wealth which has 
nothing but scorn for ‘plain living and high 
thinking, —all these and their like affect our 
churches, lower their vitality, and slowly leaven 
pat the poison of a worldly mind the whole 
ump ! 

I turn to ministers, not as their censor—God 
forbid—but asa brother in arms, who suggests 
no weakness of which he is not painfully con- 
scious in his own experience. Brethren, we 
cannot relieve ourselves from responsibility when 
considering the spiritual life of our churches. 
We may not throw the blame upon the laity. 
This is supremely our affair. Isgt our preaching 
that is at fault? Is it that we fail in adapted- 
ness to the new wants ofthenew age? Isit that 
our ministry is lacking in the elements that 
make for the ‘edifying of the church,’ ‘the 
perfecting of the saints,’ and the husbandry of 
spiritual life, into nobler forms and proportions 
than are usually witnessed ? 

Let me briefly make these inquiries— 

1. Are we not sometimes more concerned about 
questions and problems than about souls? Are 
we not apt to put the emphasis of our mission 
somewhere else than on Men, namely, on Truth. 
In our zeal for truth, do we not sometimes forget 
that we are first of all called to be fishers of 
men? There is a great deal of most praiseworthy 
earnestness about truth. We are zealous in 
fighting against errors and superstitions that 
have disfigured the Gospel and caricatured our 
Father in heaven ; we are moved to the depths of 
our souls while we contend for a purer and a 
more verifiable creed. But our earnestness is 
often, when at white heat, about questions 
rather then men. Our hearers do not always 
feel that we are anxious about them, and they 
feel that, while there is fire of a kind, the 
preacher’s heart is not warm towards them. 

Now, we may burn with zeal for a rational 
faith, and have little concern for souls. ‘To lift 
the fallen, cheer the faint, give sight to the blind, 
and healing to the sick, and bread to the hun- 
gry, and hope to the despairing, is apt to pass 
into the second place, while we devote ourselves 


to what we call truth ; by which we mean proving 
or disproving matters of great importance indeed, 
but not matters that lay hold on men’s hearts 
and persuade them to merey, pity, peace and 
love. Surely we do well to be in earnest, in deadly 
earnest, in the investigation of truth, and in 
vindicating its claims on human allegiance ; but 
the injunction that is laid upon us first is to move 
men to hate iniquity and love goodness, and to 
translate the truths of which they were never in 
doubt into life and character. 

2. Among the subjects of our preaching, do we 
place the right emphasis on the great, simple, 
elevating things that give religion its grandeur 
and sway? Is not Matthew Arnold’s advice to 
the poet worth remembering by the preacher— 
‘I counsel him to choose for his subjects great 
actions.’ Should not the preacher’s subjects have 
strong moral and religious interest ? Should they 
not have a distinctly personal bearing? Is it not 
a pity that the precious opportunity should be 
wasted on petty and minute subjects, or subjects 
that, however interesting in themselves, are off 
the track of life’s great and serious concerns? It 
is told of a certain great personage who went one 
Sunday morning to hear Dean Stanley preach in 
Westminster Abbey that, on returning, he was 
asked by a lady friend, ‘ Well, how did you like 
the sermon?’ ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘it was very 
good; there was nothing to object to; but it was 
not what I went to hear: I went to hear about 
the way to heaven, and I only heard about the 
way to Palestine.’ Now, the great Dean might 
fairly object to the story, if it were regarded as 
conveyingajustimpression of hisordinary preach- 
ing: but does not the criticism touch one of the 
defects of a good deal of modern preaching ? 
Questions of historical interest, descriptions of 
the Holy Land, scientific and ethnographic 
knowledge, nice points of Biblical criticism, 
may well adorn the pulpit; but after all, the 
people want to learn the way to Heaven, 
rather than the way to Palestine. 
When the preacher meets his congrega- 
tion on Sunday morning, he is face to face 
with a few score souls, whose failures, sins, 
weaknesses, and dangers appeal to him for help, 
whose burdens and sorrows want comfort, whose 
fading vows for good need strengthening. There 
are only so many minutes given him during 
which he may minister to their necessities, 
and he has little time to spare for anythin 
which does not bear directly on their spiritua 
welfare, Surely his preaching should show that 
he has been studying them as well as theological 

roblems. Surely his subjects, as a rule, should 

e those which stir the hearts of men and touch 
the great duties, the great hopes, the great fears, 
and the great sorrows of life. Under the in- 
fluence of a morbid dread of being commonplace, 
or a juvenile passion for originality, men are in 
danger of avoiding the great highways of 
religious thought and human experience, wander- 
ing off into little bye-paths, which are pleasant 
enough, but lead to nowhere in particular. Is it 
not our wisdom to give the foremost place to 
those great subjects which, in all ages, have 
exerted the profoundest influence on the moral 
and spiritual life of men? There is immortal 
strength in these great simple subjects ; the 
nourish the hopes affections and trusts whic 
are the breath of life to all noble souls. 

3. Lastly, I ask, with all deference and diffi- 
dence, Does not the spiritual life of our churches 
suffer because we fail to make enough of our 
simple, human, reasonable, natural Christ? In 
our wholesome repudiation of the supernatural 
and miraculous Christ, have we not sometimes 
left out of view the fact which all history empha- 
sises—that humanity needs for its uplifting a 
human leader, a human example, some Word of 
God made flesh? Have we not taken too little 
account of how the imagination and affections 
twine round a person as they twine round 
nothing else? A lofty morality and a heavenly 
ideal are not enough until we see them breathing 
warm, human breath and living in some brother 
soul. I believe Emerson to have been for once 
profoundly mistaken when he said, ‘ Christian- 
ity has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggera- 
tion, about the person of Jesus. The soul knows 
no persons.’ And again, ‘A true conversion is 
by the reception of beautiful sentiments.’ If 
beautiful sentiments were enough, Plato’s Dia- 
logues ought to have been suflicient for the 
world’s salvation. Men are saved, not by senti- 
ments, however beautiful, but by personal attrac- 
tion, personal Bympaeys Lames loyalty, per- 
sonal example. ‘The soul is drawn to Jesus 
long before it grasps all his great vag} 
If beautiful sentiments will convert the world, 
we have only to put a volume of Emerson into 
every man’s hand and the thing is done. It is 


the beautiful sentiment incarnate in a human 
soul which is the power of God unto salvation. 
We renounce the great inspiration of religious life 
for the western world when we drop out Christ 
from our preaching. That he should be loved and 
revered, that he who sits enthroned in the gate- 
ways of eternity should be followed with all the 
devotion of personal loyalty, is for the western 
world to-day, as it has been in the past, the wa 
of progress. Saving power is always in the soul, 
and lives never in creeds and sentiments. And 
here let me conclude by snoring the noble words 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 

ected of any undue leanings towards ortho- 
ae :—‘The distrust and weariness of Christ- 
ianity which is common among some of the best 
men and women of the present day is the most 
wasteful, the most uncalled for, surrender 
of its own wealth that modern life can make. 
In presence of a system, founded, as every great 
and victorious religious system must be founded, 
on perennial needs of human nature, bound up 
with the hopes and sorrows, the tears, the 
agonies, the joys, of 1800 years, which has absorbed 
the Theism of Judea, the ethical thought of 
Greece, the governing power of Rome, and has 
added to them an emotion and an enthusiasm 
all its own, are we to refuse the task of adapta- 
tion and reconstruction laid upon us? Is it so 
little to us that history should once for us 
Europeans have lifted a human life so high: 
that in divinising the sufferer of Calvary, our 
race should have made so vast an effort to set 
for ever before its wondering eyes the type of 
truth, purity, and self-forgetting pain?’ Breth- 
ren, I do not believe that we can afford to dis- 
pense with the loyalty, the discipleship, the love, 
the attractive image which touched and 
raised our fathers, and which come to us steeped 
in and consecrated by an unfathomable human 
experience. To think that beautiful sentiments, 
or extracts from Vedie hymns, or the Comtist 
Calendar can ever be a substitute for the sweet 
old Gospel story—none the less the word of God 
and the eover of God when stripped of miracle, 
myth and legend—is to shew ourselves strangely 
ignorant of human nature, 

Brethren, forgive me if I have spoken in a 
tone that seemed too condemnatory. Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, and 
whatsoever I have said has been with 


‘one desire only—that our churches should be 


burdened with the love, subdued with the ten- 
derness, quickened with the vitality, and satu- 
rated with the genius of the glorious gospel of 
the Blessed God ! 


BY THE REV. W. E. ADDIS. 


I ACCEPTED the invitation to read this paper 
with great reluctance, and now I cannot rid my- 
self of the conviction that I have been rash and 
over-confident in accepting it at all. This diffi- 
dence arises in part from personal defects of 
which I cannot speak to others. But there are 
additional reasons which make the subject too 
difficult for me. . One who speaks on the means 
of deepening spiritual life within a certain group 
of societies ought to accept the principles of 
religion as acknowledged by those, or, at least, b 
the great mass of those, to whom he speaks, an 
he ought at the same time to feel sure that 
these principles afford a sufficient foundation on 
which men and women can be built up into a 
spiritual temple in the Lord. I cannot address 
myself to my task in the strength which such a 
trust would inspire. I must, therefore, beg your 
forbearance if I do the best I can and try to de- 
scribe the means which commend themselves to 
me, though I have no reason to think that they 
are likely to obtain general approval here. The 
remarks which I have to make fall naturally 
into two divisions. First, I shall say something 
about that ‘law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,’ to which all toil for the spiritual good 
of others must conform, and next I shall touch 
upon the outward means which, if not absolutely 
necessary for the ag existence of a Christian 
congregation, are still calculated to promote its 
good estate. 

What, then, is the first demand which all that 
is best and highest in those who hear makes 
upon us who teach? Surely this, that we should 
deal with the certainties which make for 
their eternal peace, and not with matters of 
doubtful disputation. We need not dogmatise 
or lay down hard and fast rules to preclude a 
minister from dealing with matters of biblical 
criticism or church history, or even from discuss- 
ing that ephemeral literature or those questions 
of the day which are likely to attract an audi- 
ence, and which, while they please and interest, 
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are not always calculated to leave them more 
humble and devout, fitter to fight with sin, and 
promote the kingdom of God in themselves and 
others. Our hearers, moreover, are often quite 
incapable of entering on critical inquiry. The 
lack the preliminary knowledge, the leisure, and, 
above all, the trained judgment which are requi- 
site. More than this. ‘But besides that, they 
desire something higher and better. For they 
are of like passions with ourselves. They are 
beset with temptations to mean and unworthy 
conduct, to online and indifference ; they are 
‘threatened by the deadly lusts which war 
against the soul. They experience many a trial 
and sorrow ; they seem to be encompassed with 
dark and hopeless mystery. Can we find light 
for ourselves and then declareit tothem? Have 
we any certainty to offer? Yes, unless the New 
Testament be a delusion from beginning to énd. 
Observe how our blessed Lord began his work. 
He said that the kingdom of God was at hand, 
and so far he scarcely advanced beyond the 
teaching of the Baptist. But he added at once, 
‘The time is fulfilled ; believe in the good news.’ 
He professed that he had come to seek and save 
that which is lost. He revealed the love of the 
Father, placed the Fatherhood of God for the 
first time in. the very centre of religion, and gave 
to the divine Fatherhood a new and deeper 
sense. ‘I'he heathen had known of a ‘father of 
gods and men,’ who exercised some general super- 
intendence over them, but was very far from 
realising the ideal of a human, let alone a 
divine, life. The Hebrew prophets had thought 
of God as the Father of Israel collectively, and 
of the king as representing the nation. One of 
the psalmists had dwelt in pathetic language on 
God’s fatherly pity for those that fear Him, and 
the allowance which he makes for such poor 
creatures as men on the ground that we are but 
dust. So, again, the Greek philosophers had con- 
ceived of man as the ‘offspring’ of that divine 
and impersonal spirit which is the soul of ‘all 
things. Christ, on the contrary, regarded 
divine sonship as a moral quality of which all 
men are capable, if they desire and ask for and re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit. ‘If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your child- 
ren, how much more will our Father in heaven 
oe the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’? 
n many ways he explained the divine likeness 
in which this sonship consists. He said, for 
example, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.’ Instead of 
making, as the Psalmist did, the fatherhood of 
God an excuse for weakness on our part, he 
calls us as sons of God to imitate the Father 
even in the crowning attribute of divine perfec- 
tion the attribute of redeeming love. Thus 
Christ distinguished clearly between the capa- 
city for diviné sonship inherent in man and that 
actual sonship which belongs to those that 
are Christ’s, and who are filled, in the 
Apostle’s language, with all the fulness of God. 
Nobody, I suppose, will question the beauty of 
this picture even if it had no reality. But just 
because it is a true ideal it is real, is being con- 
stantly realised in the life of the individual and 
of the Church. _ It was realised first in the his- 
toric Christ. He persuades us of its truth by 
the divine boldness with which he who was 
meek and humble of heart separates himself 
from the sinfulness of human nature. He enters 
on his labour as the Son in whom God is well 
pleased. He refers to himself in the Synoptic, 
no less than in St. John’s Gospel, not as a son, 
but as the Son. Nevertheless, he identifies his 
interests with ours. He asserts that no man 
cometh unto the Father but by him, implying 
by the very limitation that he has opened for all 
a new and living way to the Father. He gives 
the gracious invitation, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ Not for himself only, but for us men 
and our salvation he overcame death upon the 
cross, and by his resurrection brought life and 
immortality to light. The New Testament from 
beginning to end testifies to this new life in 
Christ. ‘Thanks be to God,’ says St. Paul, 
‘who giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ and St. Peter, ‘ whom having not seen 
ye love, in whom, though now ye see Him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory,’ and St. John, ‘that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us, and trul 
our fellowship is with the Father and with 
Jesus Christ His Son.’ I humbly believe that 
this gospel is and will ever be the power of God 
unto salvation. If we have, very imperfectly, 
of course, but still really experienced its power, 
then we can be witnesses for Christ and ambas- 
sadors in his name. The religion of the New 


Testament is one, and the greatest of living 
critics, Professor Harnack, hits the nail on the 
head when he begs the unlettered but devout 
Christian to go on reading the Gospels as he has 
ever done in the confidence that, after all, the 
learned critic cannot read it otherwise. 
Saviour’s life is unique in the power it has to 
win the hearts of us sinners, to give faith in 
God as one on whom we may rely, and who says 
to our souls, ‘I am thy salvation.’ 
ianity,’ says a saint of modern times, the late Rev. 
Frederic Maurice, ‘is not a doctrine, but a life.’ 
In proportion, then, as we taste of the heavenly 
gift, and as minister of God impart it to others, in 
proportion as we forego all party and theological 
names, and hold only to Christ’s words, Christ’s 
life, Christ’s cross, Christ’s resurrection, Christ’s 
exaltation at the right hand of the Father, | 


The 


‘ Christ- 


Christ’s presence with the believer, and especi- 
ally where two or three are gathered together 


in His name, —in proportion, [ say, as we strive to 


do all this, we shall, by God’s grace, 1ise and 
raise others from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. 

e must, I think, constantly remember and 
take care to present the religion of the Bible as 
a revelation, ¢.e., as a process through which 
God, little by little, in many ways and in many 
portions, but still continuously, unveiled His cha- 
racter and gracious purpose till, at last, He whom 
no man hath seen at any time, neither can see, 
declared Himself once and for ever in the person 
of His only begotten Son. No doubt philosophy 
can, in some sense, apprehend God as the first 
cause, the substance which underlies all acci- 
dents, the absolute being. Whether philosophy 
can discover God as a living Person, as one 
whose eyes are too pure to look upon iniquity, 
who hears prayer and forgives sin, is, to say the 
least, doubtful. It is, in any case, certain that 
philosophy has neyer led any large body of men 
to believe in a personal God, much less has it 
taught them that God is love, or formed a 
church in which men meet as children, and for- 
get the vain distinctions of rank and wealth 
and talent and education. Holy Scripture 
throughout represents God as one who draws 
near to men, and makes Himself known to 
them. He revealed Himself to Israel that Israel 
might be the light of the nations through Him 
who was born of the seed of Abraham-to be the 
light of His Father’s glory and the light of the 
world. This idea of revelation is. the first con- 
dition of all religion worthy of the name, nor, 
so far as practical purposes, need we curiously 
enquire how far, and in what sense, revelation has 
been vouchsafed outside the limits of the Jewish 
and Christian Covenants ; whether, e.g., and in 
what sense, that growth of ethical ideas from 
Homer to Pindar, and from Pindar to Aéschylus, 
and from Adschylus to Sophocles, and from 
Sophocles to Plato, may be called a revelation. 
It is the fact of the revelation given in Holy 
Scripture, and which is complete in Christ, 
though it never ceases to admit of first applica- 
tion, which concerns us and our people, and 
which alone is even accessible to most of them. 
We ought not to expect the man of business, 
troubled about many things, to listen on Sun- 
days to theories on the true bearing of evolution, 
or new attempts to solve the insoluble problem 
of evil. Many men, however, will listen to the 
deep and simple revelation of God in Christ. 
They will be led to faith in God by learning 
something of Christ’s divine life. They will 
catch the absorbing words as they fall from the 
lips’ of Him who, being Himself all holy, yet 
‘receiveth sinners,’ and they will dare to believe 
that their own sins are forgiven them for His 
name’s sake. They will experience that blessed- 
ness which rises above the conditions which 
Aristotle laid down for earthly happiness, that 
peace which the world cannot give or take 
away, that divine strength which is made per- 
fect in weakness. They will enter into the 
spirit of the Apostle’s words—‘as sorrowing, 
yet always rejoicing, as haying nothing, yet 
possessing all things.’ In the light cast of 
Christ’s cross, they will be begotten to a new 
and living hope that all things work together 
for good. They will receive the triumphs of 
God’s kingdom im the past as their security that 
one day all things will be put under Christ’s 
feet, and that God will be all and in all. 

We need not be afraid that true Christianity 
will ever degenerate into mysticism. It is true 
that that danger is a very real one where men 
have formed Pantheistic conceptions of the 
divine, or, again, in the reaction from burden- 
some ritual or asceticism, or among pious 
Roman Catholics, who are prone to mysticism, 
partly because it seems to furnish a way of 
escape from slavery to dogma and ritual, partly 


because the Church of Rome has forgotten the 
meaning of faith in the New Testament use of 
the term, and has made much of that idea of 
God which, as is supposed, may be revealed by 
reason, and forms part of a so-called natural 
religion. 
with mysticism, with that contemplative life 
which 
following herein the teaching of Aristotle, but 
not the teaching of the New Testament. 
indeed, we may think it our highest 
lege to contemplate and adore God’s attributes 
so long as we think of God merely as the first 
mover or the ocean and abyss of being. 
different when our eyes are turned to the one 
perfect vision of God, to God in Christ, to 
God manifest 
went about doing good. 
ment never speaks of God as abstract being, 
or at least it never dwells upon that thought. 
It gives a definition of God which transcends all 
philosophy, for it tells us that God is love. It 
binds the service of God to the service of man, 
connects the two commands of love to God and 
love to man, which had hitherto stood apart, and 


True Christianity is incompatible 
Roman Catholics esteem so _ highly, 
And, 
rivi- 


It is far 


in the life of Him 


The New 


who 
Testa- 


assures us that here we have end and aim of 
all previous revelation. We are to appear each 
one of us before the Judgment Seat of Christ, 
and then, as we know, Christ will recognise no 
devotion save the devotion of a Christ-like mind 
issuing in Christ-like deeds. In this life of 
active service we have to lead and then point 
the way, and the power of Christ’s spirit is to 
supply the motive power of works’ for the bodies 
and souls of men, and also to grow in strength 
the more strength it expends. A church which 
does nothing for others may be a religious club ; 
it is not, however, a Christian church. It has a 
name to live and is dead. 

Once more, the life in Christ is entirely 
supernatural. It appeals to men for that very 
reason. They are weary of their worldly, 
commonplace views, and Christ buys them back 
from these at a great price. If a man wants to 
hold the ‘religion of all sensible people,’ he 
need not look for it in the New Testament. 
There, no doubt, we find heavenly wisdom, but 
a wisdom which the world counts foolishness. 
The mystery of God in Christ knows nothing of 
the metaphysical speculations which have been 
the bewilderment and delight of theologians. 

For all that, Christ has his hard sayings, 
though they are of quite another kind. Such 
are, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,’ ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’ ‘He who loseth his life for my sake 
and the Gospel’s shall find it,’ ‘Be not anxious 
for the morrow,’ ‘Except ye be converted and 
become as little children ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,’ and many others. 
Probably, none of us would dare to say that he 
really and fully believes these great sayings. 
Only by abidance in the truth and patient 
waitine for Christ do we obtain some glimpse 
of their hidden wisdom. 

I can but touch lightly and hurriedly on the 
second part of my subject, viz., the practical 
and outward means by which we can deepen the 
spiritual life of a Christian church. All that I 
have to suggest is obvious enough. We should 
attach the greatest importance to the devotional 

art of our Sunday services, preparing ourselves 
for that part of our work by private prayer and 
the study which will attune our hearts to the 
solemn words which we utter and endeavouring 
to believe with our whole heart in the sublime 
dignity of the office laid upon us—that of 
leading and guiding the prayers of Christian 
people. By example and proces we should 
restore the habit of united and daily family 
prayer among our people. We have to insist 
in season and out of season on the necessit 

of private prayer, if we would labour wit 

fruit either for ourselves or others. We have 
to remember the imminent peril of teaching 
others while we ourselves become castaways. 
We may take it as a sign for good if 
we are able some time in the week to gather 
together some of our people for prayer, though 
I know by sad experience how hard thisis. We 
should supply our people with good books ; I do 
not mean controversial literature, if literature it 
can be called, but rather such books as the 


.‘Confessions of St. Augustine,’ ‘Imitation of 


Christ,’ the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the ‘ Christian 
Year,’ Robertson’s sermons, one or two of 
Maurice’s works, such as his discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer, or, again, Canon Gore’s excellent 
exposition of the Sermon on the Mount ; let us 
add to these the biographies of good men. Nor 
can we forget the Bible is the best of all books, 
and that nothing else will profit us if we neglect 
that, or fail to read it ‘for doctrine, for reproof, 
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for instruction in righteousness, that the men of 
God may be perfectly furnished unto all good 
works.’ 

Great help also comes from the Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel reverently used. I am as 
far, I hope, as any one can be Pon the supersti- 
tion which degrades the Sacraments into 
mechanical means’ of grace or magical charms. 
But how can we value them too highly as signs 
of Christian fellowship, and not bare signs, but 
rather ‘sure witnesses and effectual signs of 
grace and God’s goodwill towards us by the 
which He doth work invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken but also strengthen and confirm 
our faith in Him.’ It is no light thing that our 
little ones should be sprinkled with the water 
which symbolises the cleansing and hallowing 
influences of the Christian family and church, 
should be baptised into the eheeetold benediction, 
declared cuileren of God, grafted into Christ’s 
church and bound to remember to their life’s 
end that they have not chosen Christ, but Christ 
them. How can we realise more easily and 
sweetly than in the Holy Communion that feed- 
ing on the character of Christ in which all 
Christian privilege and duty is comprised. The 
Lord’s Supper should be also the outward symbol 
of the church’s life, and give us some encourage- 
ment in the depressing thought that right to 
membership is constituted by the payment of a 
subscription. The Communion also affords the 
best means, and one not of our devising, by which 
our young people may bind themselves in 
allegiance to Christ, and acknowledge unosten- 
tatiously but in a most solemn manner their 
obligation to confess Christ in their daily 
lives. 

When we have got that far it may become 
easier for the minister and for others to break 
down the barriers which often make painful 
separation between man and man, to read and 
pray with the sick, to meet difficulties, to 
comfort the mourner, to speak a word in season 
to him that is weary. Nowhere is wenn and 
tact more needed than in pastoral work. There 
are rocks ahead, dangers of unreality and cant, 
undue excitement and morbid craving for human 
sympathy, but also coldness and reserve and the 
shyness which keeps back the helpful word. 
Only when the spiritual life is vigorous and true 
it will not fail to clothe itself in the outward 
form suitable for its expression. 


The discussion was opened by the Rev. 
James Drummonp, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. He 
said that this subject they all felt was one of 
most profound importance, not only to their 
congregational life, but to every one of them 
individually. It would be impossible, in a 
few words, to touch on the various topics 
brought before them, but he thought he 
would not be wrong in referring especially 
to the time-honoured means of promoting 
the spiritual life which had been justified 
by the experience of centuries, namely, 
their meeting together, week by week, for 
common worship, and to listen to the ex- 
hortation of some chosen speaker. How 
much devolved upon the minister! How 
deep his responsibilities, and how apt they 
were, he was afraid, to fall short of their 
responsibilities, for two very different reasons. 
He believed that amongst them there was 
as profound a spiritual and Christian life as 
in any body of people on this earth, but 
amongst their finest characters there had 
grown up a habit of religious reticence, due 
partly, he thought, to the too open ex- 
pression of religious feeling on the part of 
some others, but due also very largely—he 
thought generally—to the difficulty of ex- 
pressing that which most profoundly affected 
them. He was persuaded in this way their 
ministers often suffered deep loss, because 
they were left very largely to guess what 
was deepest in the hearts of their hearers. 
They didn’t always feel quite sure they 
would find a response of necessary sym- 
pathy; and sometimes the preacher was 
chilled, and fell back on topics of less 
interest than those which affected the deepest 
life of man. This was a temptation to 
which every preacher was sometimes liable, 
and if was a temptation to which they were 


bound to resist. They were bound to seek 
in earnest and humble prayer that they 
should believe in their fellow-creatures, and 
that they should speak in perfect simplicity 
the deepest and truest things which God 
might put into their hearts to speak. If 
they were able to strengthen only one single 
soul, they would come to their service with 
increased pleasure, and, through that very 
pleasure, they would be able to help forward 
in the spiritual life the hearts of those 
before them. There were those who did 
not enter deeply into spiritual life when 
they came to their places of worship. They 
loved to hear more controversial topics, 
hear themselves exalted above others ; and 
did not enter largely into the deeper things 
of the spirit. They seemed to think they 
had outgrown spiritual things ; but to have 
outgrown anything in religion was possible 
only by acquiring a deeper and more pro- 
found spiritual faith (hear, hear). It was 
possible to dwindle out of spiritual things, 
but it was not possible to grow out of them. 
The preacher of the gospel must never lower 
himself in order to meet this kind of sup- 
posed scepticism. He was quite satisfied 
that deep within the souls of the most 
sceptical people there was still the spirit of 
love to be touched ; there was still the fire 
of the faith to be rekindled out of the 
smoking flax ; and unless the preacher pos- 
sessed some little power—and that power 
would be given to him if he sought it— 
then the rekindling of what was best and 
finest in his fellow-men would be accom- 
plished, or he was not fit for the calling he 
had adopted. Speaking to those who came 
to listen to the preacher, he said, if a man 
was to address them in this lofty tone, with 
an assured faith, wide sympathy, and tender 
love, hemust havetime toseek for those things; 
and they must not let his life be frittered 
away in various kinds of external activities, 
which, however valuable in themselves, were 
not his peculiar work, and must seriously 
lower the spirit which he would bring 
before them when they met together on a 
Sunday. The true minister asked them 
to give him time within his study, that he 
may, with perfect collectedness of mind and 
devout self-surrender, prepare for his Sunday 
duties. Then the minister should cultivate 
the power of speaking lovingly and kindly 
to their young people (hear, hear). There 
were many amongst them whose souls were 
deeply stirred within them, who longed for 
sympathy, but did not know where to find 
it. Let them welcome their young people, 
and they would, he believed, heartily respond 
to the appeals made to them, and derive 
strength for the growing temptations and 
thickening of the battle of life. In conclu- 
sion, the rev. gentleman said the one aim of 
their churches was to cultivate the love of 
Christ among mankind, and to raise the 
hearts of their hearers so that they with 
Christ might be consecrated to God and 
become his children (applause). 

The Rev. V. D. Davis followed, and said 
the subject under discussion was of the most 
vital importance to them all. The spiritual 
life, which they wished to have deepened, 
was the life for which their churches 
existed. It was the meaning of the Church 
that it should cultivate the inward life with 
God, and strengthen those who were 
gathered into it; and for the manifestation 
of that life with Godin the world. If there 
were in their churches a lack of that demon- 
stration of the spirit; if they found that a 
church did not grow ; that there was a de- 
fect in its inward life, what ought they to do ? 


Let them put themselves in a right attitude 
before God, and ask him to give them more 
of his Spirit, and let them strangle every 
form of self-sufficiency. They had to put 
out of their hearts every form of jealousy 
and evil temper. When they were discus- 
sing religious questions they had to put from 
them the bitterness and often bad blood of 
controversy, and in the management of their 
churches there were things done and said of 
the most dreadful irreverent character which 
were utterly contrary to the spirit of the 
Church. If only they took into considera- 
tion that it was a church of God, for the 
worship of God, such things would be im- 
possible. It had also been said in the 
papers, and they all felt in their hearts, that 
the Church was for worship ; they gathered 
for the worship of God to strengthen in 
themselves the spirit of prayer. If the 
preaching in the church did not quicken the 
spirit of prayer, it was nothing. It was out 
of the inward spirit that the whole life was 
spiritualised, sanctified, and made productive 
of good. Mr. Addis had pleaded with them 
to pay more attention to the vital import of 
the devout life, the inward life of God, to 
feel that the devotional part of the service 
was the breath of its life ; to see that in our 
hearts and in our secret life we had prayer 
with God, and it was not a strange mystical 
thing that we were asking and seeking for 
ourselves, but the natural breath of life. In 
human fellowship there was the strength of 
this inward life. It was not in solitude, it 
was not in the life of the ascetic, or anchorite. 
The strength of their churches was in 
human fellowship. It was the spirit which 
they all understood, which would live and 
grow if they were true to it. That was the 
meaning of Christ ; that was his power in 
human life. That was a definite revelation. 
They had to be true to Christ’s spirit which 
was within them, and it was a spirit which 
led to prayer. That was the one thing he 
had to say in respect to this subject. They 
had to believe in God. They said he was 
present in their churches, and they had to 
believe this, and then to learn to pray, and 
they would not have to trouble about what 
the world said of them. 

The Rev. A. L. Surrx said that, in order 
to do their work in the world as churches, it 
was necessary to possess this spiritual life, 
or rather to be possessed by it. 

Mr. James R. Brarp said he wished to 
give an illustration of the opposite side to 
one of the remarks made by Dr. Drummond. 
That gentleman was very emphatic that we 
could not expect our ministers to preach to 
us so as to give their best spiritually unless 
they were content that they should have 
leisure and time to prepare themselves in 
spirit for their addresses. As against that 
he only wished to say that in his district he 
knew the three ministers who had, he 
thought, the most powerful effect spiritually 
on their congregations of anyone he knew, 
and these men were also the three hardest 
workers in philanthrophy, in education, and 
in all other organisations connected in their 
churches. (Loud applause.) 

The Rey. W. Buazepy read an extract 
from a letter written to him by Sir James 
Clarke Lawrence, in which that gentleman 
said that the deepening of their spiritual 
life could not be furthered by mere philo- 
sophical speculation which, however appre- 
ciable by the intellect, failed to touch the 
heart or conscience which was the chief 
object of all preaching, or should be so 
regarded. 

The Rey, Grorcr Boros strongly urged 
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that the churches should not let one of their 
young men go out into life without confirm- 
ing them in their religion. Nothing was 
more important in their religious life than 
the confirmation of their children and young 
men. All of them must know the funda- 
mental points of their religion, and he hoped 
soon to see published a book which would 
be accepted by all ministers, and from which 
they might teach young men about to enter 
life. Another point he would recommend 
was the carrying religion after their young 
men, especially those who entered the uni- 
versities, in some such way as by creating 
homes for young men in the universities or 
other high educational institutions. 

The Rev. J. E. Mannine also added a few 
words, advocating a common agreement as 
to their beliefs. 

The Conference then 


adjourned for 
luncheon. 


The Conference re-assembled at 2.30, 
under the presidency of Hzrserr Bramuey, 
Esq., and again the Hall was filled. 


MINISTERIAL SUPERANNUATION. 

This was the subject down for discussion, 
and the CHarrMay, in stating the fact, said it 
was one of great importance to ministers. 
He did not know, he said, how some of them 
managed to exist on the stipends eked out 
to them, and if anything could be done to 
improve the lot of those who were no longer 
able to work it should be done. He trusted 
that something would be suggested, and 
would result in benefit to their aged and 
needy ministers.—The following paper was 
then read :— 


THE SUPERANNUATION OF MINISTERS. 
BY J. COGAN CONWAY, ESQ. 


I HAVE been asked to read a paper to-day on 
the question of the provision of pensions for 
ministers in their old age, to enable them to 
retire after a long life spent in active work, when 
the bodily and mental powers are worn out by 
constant use. 

This is a question which is attracting a great 
deal of attention at the present day, in most de- 
partments of life, and in none is there greater 
need for its discussion than in that of the minis- 
try of the churches represented inthis Conference. 
Iam not indifferent to the higher and nobler 
considerations which prompt a man to enter that 
ministry, but like everything else, it has its 
financial and business side, and regarded from 
that point of view, it is not a paying profession ; 
there are but few prizes in it, and even these are 
not very big. Asa rule, ours has been accurately 
described as a frugal ministry: Weall of us find 
that the necessary expenses of daily life have an 
inevitable tendency to increase, and a Unitarian 
minister with three boys and two girls is no ex- 
ception to the rule. An average minister in our 
churches finds the struggle to maintain himself 
and family in decency and comfort hard enough 
withoutsparing anything for provision for old age. 
Indeed, there is nothing to spare. The latest 
available statistics I know of relating to the 
matter are those given by Mr. Rawson in his 

aper at the Liverpool Conference in 1882, which 

ed to the foundation of the Sustentation Fund. 
According to these figures, out of 253 returns to 
enquiries, there were 171 ministerial salaries of 
under £200 a year, and there were only eighty- 
two above that figure. We may take it, I think, 
that things are, for the purposes of the subject 
under consideration, pretty much the same now, 
notwithstanding the efforts that have been made to 
increase salaries by the Augmentation and Sus. 
tentation Funds, and I fear there is little pro- 
spect, at all events in the immediate future, of an 
increase in the rate of stipends in the smaller 
congregations among which the majority of these 
slender incomes are found. Population has a 
tendency to gravitate towards large centres ; and 
while it is most important that small country 
congregations should be maintained, not only for 
the sake of the spiritual nourishment of their 
members, but also for the valuable function the 
discharge as feeders for the larger centres, it 
would be deceiving ourselves to expect much 


increase amongst them. The very success of a 
minister in rousing and stimulating the faculties 
of the youth of his congregation in a small rural 
place is likely to strengthen the attraction for 
the youth of larger towns and a wider scope for 
their energies and abilities, so that, from a nar- 
row and superficial point of view, the most 
faithful service may seem to be crowned with the 
least success. Meanwhile, the minister is ex- 
pected to maintain a certain position, the claims 
upon him, independent of his household and 
ersonal expenses, are often great, and out of an 
income of less than £200 a year, itis not possible, 
even with the greatest economy, to set aside a 
sum sufficient to furnish provision for retirement 
when the time shall come when the ‘ strong hours 
indignant’ have ‘work’d their wills,’ and the 
man is left worn out with length of service in the 
cause of religion. The position of such a man 
may often well be most painful. 
onscious of fading strength and failing powers, 
he feels he ought, in justice to himself as well as 
to his congregation, to relax his efforts and seek 
retirement, and yet, if he does, he knows not 
where to look for daily bread. The congregation is 
too small and poor to be able to afford a pension 
for him as wall as a stipend for a successor, and 
this consideration may well act as a restraint 
upon them in expressing any sense of the desir- 
ability of retirement which they may feel. If 
the minister himself has this feeling, you may 
depend upon it that his congregation shares it, 
Probably they have been thinking it for a long 
time ; it would occur to them long before it would 
occur tohim ; yet what can the congregation do? 
They feel that they cannot goto their minister and 
tell him plainly it is time for him to retire, be- 
cause they know as well as he does that he has 
no income to retire on; and they do not see, any 
more than he does, how such an income is to be 
provided for him. So what do they do? They 
generally cut the Gordian knot by doing nothing. 
They absent themselves from the chapel, per- 
haps, as a gentlekind of hint, and this only makes 
matters worse. The services become all the 
duller and tamer in consequence, and the aged 
minister more depressed and depressing. No one 
dares to face the facts and ask the minister to 
retire, because they know that this means to doom 
him to a life of penury or perhaps of dependence 
on the charity of his relatives. 

That such cases are possible no one can dis- 
pute, that they actually happen no one widely 
conversant with the inner history of our churches 
will deny ; they are not only injurious both to 
pastors and people, but they are injurious also 
to the Church at large, to our ‘one Church in 
many places,’ for when one member suffers, all 
the members suffer, and it is not to the credit of 
the Church, or the group of Churches, of which 
in many ways we have such good reason to be 
proud, that they should be possible. 

Faithful service for forty years at very 
moderate remuneration would surely seem 
to constitute a claim upon the Church at 
large for provision for declining years. The 
service has been rendered noc merely to the 
individual congregation or congregations, but 
to the general cause as well, to the Church 
as a whole. It is to this the life has been 
given, and common gratitude dictates that 
in return the Church should undertake the 
care of its ‘ evening gray.’ 

In the Army, the Navy, and the Civil 
Service, the State insists on compulsory 
retirement at a definite age, on a pension. 
I do not advocate anything of a compulsory 
nature, but only that where retirement is 
desirable on the attainment of a definite age, 
it should be made possible by the provision 
of some general system of superannuation, 
or pension, or retiring allowance. 

The need is recognised, and more or less 
met, in other religious communions. In the 
Church of England, an incumbent who retires 
in consequence of age divides the income with 
his successor. I do not know that this works 
very well, and certainly it is not a plan that 
would succeed in our case. Among the 
Congregationalists there is a Pastors’ Retiring 
Fund, for the purpose of facilitating the retire- 
ment of Congregational ministers from the 
pastorate when no longer able, by reason of age 
or infirmity, efficiently to discharge its duties, 
with an invested capital of £135,000 which made 

rants in 1895 of about £6000 to 160 annuitants. 
Ministers eligible to receive aid must be 
accredited pastors of not less than sixty years of 
age, who have been engaged in the work of the 


. ministry for not less than twenty-five years. 


The annuity voted to each minister is not to 
exceed £50, nor raise the entire income of the 
annuitant above £150, except in special cases 


with which six-sevenths of the managers present 
at a General Meeting have power to deal. 

There is also an Aged Ministers’ Society, 
founded in 1818, with the object of relieving 
Protestant Dissenting ministers of the Presby- 
terian, Independent, and Baptist denominations 
in England and Wales who have resigned 
pastoral office through age and infirmity. The 
income of this society is about £1000, and it 
makes grants varying in amount from £10 to 
£15, Our own communion shares in the benefits 
derived from this Society. 

There are also special funds for assisting 
Congregational Ministers of twenty-five years’ 
standing and over sixty years of age, Pastors’ 
Insurance Aid, and Widows’ Fund Societies. 

Among the Baptists, there is an Annuity 
Fund for Retired Ministers and Ministers’ 
Widows and Orphans, raised by voluntary 
donations and subscriptions of beneficiary 
members. These last pay annual subscriptions 
of from £1 1s. to £3 3s., according to age (25 to 
60), together with entrance fees of from £3 to 
£81 ‘from the ages of 46 to 60, but no entrance 
fee is payable before the age of 46 in order to 
secure an annuity of £15. A member may 
secure additional annuities, not to exceed seven 
in all, at the same rates. Thus, the lowest rate 
for an annuity of £105 would be £7 7s. a year, 
if membership is commenced at the age of 
twenty-five. Or, single payments may be made 
of from £20 15s. to £92, also according to age. 
To secure Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit the 
rate is higher. Additions are made to those 
annuities from the Voluntary Fund contribu- 
tions. A beneficiary member must have 
subscribed three years to receive benefit. After 
that, if he is incapacitated, or retires at sixty- 
five, he is entitled to his annuity. 

Among the Primitive Methodists there are two 
distinct sources whence superannuation allow- 
ances are made—the Itinerant Preachers’ 
Friendly Society, which is conducted on strict 
business principles, and the Superannuated 
Preachers’ Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, which 
is intended to supplement it. The first is a 
Benefit Society for members only, and the sub- 
scription is £5 10s. per annum, in addition to an 
entrance fee. The annuities vary, according to 
the years of membership, from £7 to £30. For 
widows the annuities vary according to the 
years of the husband’s membership, from £5 to 
£20. I notice that unsoundness in doctrine is a 
ground of expulsion from the Society. The 
other Fund is also for the benefit only of members, 
but the minimum subscription is small—ten 
shillings a year. The Fund is supported by 
voluntary contributions of various kinds, and 
its grants vary, according to the number of years 
a minister has ‘ travelled,’ from £8 to £40. A 
widow’s allowance about half that of a 
minister. 

Among our own churches the principle of 
superannuation is conceded, and the attempt to 
meet the need is mainly made by three Societies 
—the Aged and Infirm Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers’ Society, of which I have spoken, the 
Widows’ Fund, in connection with the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, and the 
Ministers’ Benevolent peter 

From the first, only three English Presbyterian 
Ministers receive benefit at present, according to 
the last report. The Widows’ Fund is confined 
to Lancashire and Cheshire, and is regarded as a 
private Benefit Society, no details being made . 
public. Outsiders have an impression that it is 
a fortunate and flourishing society, but the 
grounds for this impression are only gossip and 
conjecture. The Ministers’ Benevolent Society, 
which has its headquarters at Birmingham, was 
founded in 1852, to afford relief to such Unit- 
arian Christian ministers in Great Britain as 
from age or infirmity may be prevented from 
discharging the public duties of their office ; and 
for the aid of the widows and families of any 
such ministers as may be left without adequate 
means of support, and extends its operations 
over the whole country. Its benefits are con- 
fined to beneficiary members and their families ; 
to become a beneficiary member a minister must 
be under forty-five years of age; he must pay 
an entrance fee of a guinea and an annual sub- 
scription of a guinea for twenty years, or one 
payment of fifteen guineas. No benefit on the 
eround of age can be received until the member 
has reached sixty-five, and no one can claim 
benefit from the society as of right. The grants 
are made at the discretion of the Board of 
Directors. The society has an invested capital 
of £30,000, and an annual income from interest 
on these investments, together with sub- 
scriptions, of about £1600. It made grants, 
according to the last report, of £1450 to fourteen 
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retired or incapacitated ministers, and twenty- 
one widows, in amounts varying from £20 to 
£70. 

Thus, leaving aside the Aged Ministers’ 
Society, which at present, as I have said, only 
assists three of our ministers, we find this state 
of things: a minister outside Lancashire and 
Cheshire who is now over forty-five years of 
age, has no possible chance oF securing any 
pension or superannuation allowance whatever, 
unless he is already asubseriber to the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, and even then, admirable as 
is the work done by this valuable institution, he 
has no certainty that he will receive a grant; he 
cannot claim one as of right, and if he gets one, 
the average amount of the grant is, roughly 
speaking, about £40 a year, so that, under the 
most favourable circumstances, all he can look 
for on his retirement, unless he has private 
means, which few of our ministers have, is 
something less than a pound a week. 

Is this right ? Is this fulfilling the duty which 
the Church surely owes to her faithful servants ? 
Does it furnish adequate provision for the 
support of the declining years of ministers who 
have earned retirement by long and loyal 
service ? 

There can be but one answer, No! Something 
more is needed which shall at least double these 
retiring allowances, and something, too, which 
shall give to faithful ministers at sixty-five years 
of age, a claim and a right to an annuity, pro- 
viding they have been contributors to the Fund 
themselves. 

These two points—that the minister should 
himself subscribe to the Fund during his active 
years, and that he should have aright to an 
allowance on his retirement from age or 
infirmity, provided his ministry has been faith 
ful, should, I think, be integral parts of any 
scheme that may be devised. 

Men over forty-five should be allowed an 
opportunity of joining, but they should be 
charged, as in the case of the Baptist Fund, a 
higher rate. 

To secure this no new Fund is. necessary. 
The needless multiplication of Funds is an eyil, 
and there exists already, as I have indicated, an 
organisation, the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, 
which only requires a slight modification of its 
laws and a larger measure of pecuniary support 
from the churches to accomplish all that is 
desired. All that is really wanted is that the 
Church at large should realise the need and 
respond to it, pour out its treasures large 
and small, the widow’s mite no less than the rich 
man’s massive gift. It would bea peculiarly ap- 
propriate celebration for our Church to make of 
the Queen’s Long Reign to ensure the comfort of 
the evening of its prophets’ days, to relieve the 
anxiety that must weigh upon the heart of many 
a pastor as he thinks of what is to happen when 
his power of work is past, and to cheer the close 
of many a laborious career. 

I now leave this matter in the hands of the 
Conference in the conviction that, as the Liver- 
peal Conference led to the establishment of the 

ustentation Fund and to increased support of 
the Rawdon Fund, as the Birmingham Con- 
ference dealt with our Literature, and the 
Leeds Conference with Organisation, so the 
Shetlield Conference will fey up and put on a 
sound and secure basis this most important 
question of Ministerial Superannuation. 


Mr. Davin Martineau (London) opened 
the discussion by remarking that the subject 
before them had a great charm for him, as 
he took much interest in the status of their 
Unitarian ministers. He thought that 
every man who undertook work for the 
public ought to be recompensed fairly, 
decently and respectably, so that he might 
carry it on without anxiety as to his 
pecuniary position. Having pointed out 
the necessity for dealing with the subject 
from an actuarial point of view, and having 
shown that. the difficulty was not met by 
merely life insurance, he said it was for the 
Conference to consider carefully whether 
they were agreed in thinking that some 
scheme of superannuation amongst their 
ministers was desirable. If so, he would 
like to suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee of persons who might be best fitted 
by experience and personal _ inclina- 
tion to examine into this question in 
all its details, and prepare a report to be 


submitted to the Conference committee. 
If the Conference preferred, they might 
leave the committee to delegate the matter 
to a sub-committee, who should be men well 
fitted for that purpose. In turn the com- 
mittee might bring the whole matter before 
the Unitarian public in a practical and 
desirable way. 

The Rev. J. C. Srrezr, of Birmingham, 
said he had been requested by the Board of 
Directors of the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society to attend and make a few sugges- 
tions to the Conference. He had feared 
that the proposal was to establish some 
new organisation, and form a new and 
separate fund, but he was glad to gather 
that this was not the case. Asa matter of 
fact, they had a society which was trying to 
meet the needs of ministers who had 
laboured for many years, and were unable to 
labour any longer. The Ministers’ Benevo- 
lent Society had a capital of £30,000, which 
had been contributed mainly by provincial 
and pious laymen, and was open to member- 
ship to any of the ministers in Great 
Britain, but not to the ministers of Ireland. 
The fund had been established since 1852, 
and he would like to correct an impression 
which seemed to exist in the minds of some 
friends, that there were ministers who had 
broken down in health, and who had been 
members of the fund, who had not been 
able to secure provision from that fund. 
As a matter of fact, no minister who was a 
member of that fund, and whose case was a 
genuine one, had ever been refused help. 
Unfortunately, the membership of the 
Society was not co-extensive with the 
ministry of the United Kingdom. In the 
first place, Lancashire and Cheshire had 
not joined the fund to any extent, because 
they were already provided for, and in the 
next place, ministers over 45 years of age 
were not eligible. Further, there appeared 
to be among their young ministers a lack of 
knowledge of the existence of the Society, 
so that the membership was limited in a 
greater degree than they deemed it ought to 
be. Their resources, however, were small, 
and if their memberships were increased to 
any extent, they would find the funds lack- 
ing. He might say that they did not limit 
their grants to £20, £30 or even £50. In 
some special cases their grants had been 
larger still, and were always and only 
measured by the resources at their disposal. 
He would like to point out that the super- 
annuation of ministers was only a small part 
of the subject with which the Benevolent 
Fund had to deal. The Society provided 
not only grants for aged ministers, but for 
their widows and children, if they were 
unfortunate enough to leave any, and they 
wished to impress on the Conference the 
necessity of providing, not only a Super- 
annuation Fund, but a fund for making 
provision for widows and orphans, for the 
poorly paid minister was often quite unable 
to make such provision. It seemed to him 
that a practical suggestion to be made that 
afternoon would be that they should 
appoint that day a committee of competent 
and affluent laymen, along with the directors 
of the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, to see 
whether it was not practicable to raise the 
£30,000, which was now the capital sum of 
that body, to £100,000, in this Jubilee 
year, and whether along with that, it 
was not practicable to extend the member- 
ship of the Society to all members of all 
their Free Churches, no matter what their 
age or subscription might be. He ventured 
to think that the suggestion was one worthy 


of that great Conference, and of such a 
subject. If that sum were raised, they 
would no longer have the painful details put 
before them from quarter to quarter when 
appeals were made from broken down 
ministers, or their widows and children, left 
without any provision whatever. 

Mr. E. Carreron, of London, was desirous 
of striking a different keynote, and wished 
to advance three propositions. He wished, 
first, to point out that the incomes of their 
ministers, bad as they will be, were not, in 
comparison with the incomes of the rest of 
the community, anything out of the ordinary. 
Secondly, he would say that the number of 
the rich are too few for them to depend on 
their contributions for a permanent fund. 
Thirdly, if they appealed to the widow for 
her mite and to the rank and file of the 
churches for their mites, then, inasmuch as 
there was an equal need for superannuation, 
there should be an equal benefit ; and the 
best thing their ministers could do was not 
to attempt to make a class for themselves 
on this great subject, but join hand in hand 
with the proletariate and working millions 
of the country and try to work out a 
superannuation scheme, and thus bring 
the charity of the first century into line with 
that of the nineteenth century, make first 
century charity into the nineteenth century 
co-operation. Ifthey waited for the Govern- 
ment to take up this matter, they might have 
to wait fifty years. This could be done by 
the churches if they would only realise the 
possibilities of themselves, joined hand in 
hand, forming a superannuation fund of 
their own to which clergy and laity would 
subscribe, and upon which all should have a 
claim. The thing might be done and done 
well. There is sympathy and pity in his 
soul for poor ministers, but there was also 
pity for the poor people who went out of 
their churches and were lost to them because 
they could not pay their subscriptions. 
Let them take up this great question and the 
working classes would feel that their religion 
was a practical thing. 

The Rev. J. M. Wurreman (Eastbourne), 
who was for eight years in the Primitive 
Methodist ministry, said it was quite true 
that unsoundness of doctrine was a disquali- 
fication for membership ; but, although that 
was so, a member expelled had every penny 
he had paid to the Superannuation Fund re- 
couped to him with interest. (Hear, hear.) 
He stated, however, that the increasing sub- 
scriptions the ministers had to pay pressed 
very heavily upon them, especially upon 
those who were only poorly paid. (Hear, 
hear.) Alluding to the best course open to 
them he said it seemed to him that there 
must be some subscription incumbent upon 
all members, and there should be an age 
limit. 

Mr. F. Taytor (Bolton) urged the desir- 
ability of steps being taken in the way that 
had been suggested. They were all con- 
vinced that the pecuniary position of their 
ministers was not such as to enable them to 
make any provision either for sickness or 
old age. It was most desirable that some 
committee should be appointed to take this 
matter into serious consideration, and he 
moved :—‘ That this conference recommends 
that earnest efforts should be made by con- 
gregations and individuals to increase their 
subscription to the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society ; and that a committee be appointed 
to confer with the directors of that Society, 
and take such action in relation to the 
superannuation of our ministers as they con- 
sider desirable; and that the committee 
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consist of Messrs. John Harwood, David 
Martineau, F. Nettlefold, D. Ainsworth, E. 
Lawrence, M.P., W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., 


Charles Fenton, and Frank Taylor, and such 


gentlemen as they may invite to join their 
number.’ 

Mr. J. R. Buarp, in seconding the motion, 
said he thought the names of the com- 
mittee were such as would give the Confer- 
ence full assurance that this matter would 
not be shelved, but would be dealt with in a 
practical manner. (Applause.) 

The CuHarrMaN, in putting the motion, 
urged their congregations at once to endea- 
vour to increase the list of their subscribers. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE BEST MEANS OF RECRUITING 
OUR MINISTRY. 


BY THE REV J. E. MANNING, M.A. 


The Rev. J. E. Mannine, M.A. (Shef- 
field), then read the following paper on ‘ The 
Means of Recruiting our Ministry ’ :— 


I am sure you will all regret, with me, the 
-cause which has put the responsibility of this 
paper into my hands. Mr. Dowson was to have 
spoken to you on the best means of recruiting 
our ministry, and, doubtless, his ripe expe- 
rience would have enabled him to put the 
matter before you more completely than I can 
hope to do. His illness, however, prevented 
him from preparing his paper, and I must do 
the best I can. I am sure you will all join 
with me in wishing Mr. Dowson a speedy 
recovery. 

The question which arose in my thoughts, 
when the subject was proposed to me, was, 
‘Does our ministry stand in urgent need of re- 
eruiting?’ One has always got an uneasy 
feeling that there are more men waiting for 
pulpits than there are pulpits for them 
to occupy. With this feeling uppermost, I 
examined the Essex Hall Year.Book for 1897, 
and I found, if this book is a true criterion, 
that there are not so many ministers waiting 
for pulpits as imagined. During the last ten 
years, 112 ministers have settled among us, the 
average supply being thus eleven per annum. 
There were, at the end of 1896, eleven pulpits 
vacant. But there were, according to the 
Year Book, seventeen persons without pulpits, 
and ready to take charge. I don’t know how 
this compares with former years, and, of course, 
numbers taken in this way are not a very safe 
guide ; but I presume the supply is somewhat 
in excess of the demand. 

Of these 112 ministers, twenty-six were edu- 
cated at Manchester College, twenty-five at the 
Home Missionary College, ‘five at the Home 
Missionary College and Manchester College, 
nine at Carmarthen, three at Carmarthen and 
Manchester College. Twenty-five came to us 
from other denominations, being converts to 
Unitarianism ; nineteen have become ministers 
from special circumstances, without passing 
through a theological college ; some from our 
own denomination, some from other de- 
nominations. In addition to these, there are 
eight lay preachers on the list, being only a 
small portion of the many lay preachers who 
do excellent work for our cause. 

But, though the supply appears to be some- 
what in excess of the demand, the question 
still remains, ‘How are we to get the best men 
for the ministry?’ A church that has a 
message is always in need of good preachers— 
men who can speak with power the word God 
has put into their hearts; and our Unitarian 
Chureh needs now as much as ever—nay, more 
than ever-—men who can preach our gospel with 


‘living enthusiasm, and put it convincingly 


before the world. Though there is a constant 
supply of recruits for our pulpits, both from 
our colleges and from the outside, there is also 
a constant leakage going on. Some of our 
students, who pass through the whole or part 
of the college curriculum, never take a pulpit ; 
some drop out after a few years’ ministry, and 
are never heard of again; some go to the 
Established Church (but none, so far as I know, 


to the ministry of the Orthodox Dissenting 
Churches, or to the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church); some leave the ministry 
altogether for other pursuits, having found, in 
time, that the ministry is not their vocation. 
In like manner, of those who come to us from 
other denominations, a certain proportion find 
in time their home among us uncongenial. 
Some find us too cold ; others too hot. Some 
find that we are too restricted, and some that 
we are too free. They came to us with a pre- 
conceived ideal, and find they made a mistake. 
Some certainly do not find the Unitarian Church 
a Garden of Eden, or its pulpit a bed of roses ; 
and others are surprised. to discover that they 
have not the liberty, or the license, they ex- 
pected to enjoy init. They go; and occasion- 
ally they leave disaster behind them. Our con- 
gregations are much to blame in such cases. 
They elect a minister with the foresight and 
the wisdom of sheep ; and then they blame the 
man they elect, rather than themselves for 
electing him. They knew, practically, nothing 
about him. They were captivated by his 
preaching, or by his cheapness. The result is 
catastrophe, and perhaps the next thing we 
hear is that the place is closed. 

As a set-off to this, of those who have come to 
us from other denominations some are among 
our most successful and energetic ministers. 

My paper will deal briefly with two special 
subjects: (1) the kind of men we want for our 
ministry, and (2) the best means of getting 
them. 

I. It is not easy to define the kind of men we 
want. A minister, to be all that is expected of 
him, ought to possess all the virtues and all the 
accomplishments that adorn humanity. But 
short of heroic perfection, we want men of good 
character and of good intellectual ability. We 
want, also, men who are devoted to the work of 


“the ministry, and we want good preachers. 


It is not always possible to predict whether a 
youth will prove a good preacher. It is astonish- 
ing what a few years’ training may do for him 
in this respect. I have known men with ap- 
parently very modest abilities in a short time 
disclose excellent powers as preachers, showing 
unexpected gifts of extemporaneous speech and 
extemporaneous prayer; while some-who ap- 
peared to have special gifts at first never seem 
to rise above their early promise. It is for our 
colleges to refine and polish the raw material, 
and they ought to pay special attention to train- 
ing for the work of the pulpit. Some of our 
students are turned out into the world so learned 
and so dry, and with so little understanding of 
the preacher’s function, that our congregations 
cannot endure them. After listening to, or 
slumbering through, an hour’s discourse on 
some abstruse question of philosophy, which 
touches them rather more remotely, perhaps, 
than the North Pole, they are glad to turn to 
someone else less learned, it may be, but who 
can preach to them the simple truths of the 
Gospel of life. I maintain that our colleges, 
whatever else they do, ought to fit their alumni 
to be preachers. Our congregations want 
preachers, and the art of preaching can be 
taught. 

Apart from this essential qualification, which 
cannot always be justly estimated in the youth, 
what other qualifications ought we to look for 
in‘him, if he is to be a worthy and efficient 
minister ? 

The youth who will make a good minister is 
reverent, modest, unselfish, willing to help. He 
feels that life was not given to him entirely for 
his own pleasure, but considers himself bound 
to devote some of his powers and energies for 
the benefit of others, and for helping mankind. 
He will give some of his spare time to work in 
the Sunday-school, in the Mission, in classes for 
the poor. He is: naturally drawn to philan- 
thropic work, and feels himself instinctively 
impelled to take an interest in whatever has 
for its aim the ameliorating of human life in its 
moral, religious, spiritual, and social aspects. 
He is earnest, hopeful, tender to the weak and 
the aged ; he is not unwilling to sacrifice self 
for the necessities of others. The grace of God 
is with him. All this is not incompatible with 
abundant animal spirits, a lively sense of 
humour, and thorough enjoyment of all inno- 
cent pleasures. We want men active, bright, 


intelligent, physically healthy and vigorous. 
There is hard work in store for any man who is 
to be at the head of a congregation that is 
thoroughly alive. We want men who can work, 
and endure hardness. For there is no minister 
worth his salt who will not have to fight the 
good fight of faith. 

One excellent means of recruiting our minis- 
try is for ministers, superintendents of Sunday- 
schools, and organisers of our church life gener- 
ally, to be on the look out for young men who 
exhibit ‘qualities indicating a natural fitness, 
and, if necessary, to encourage them to take w 
the ministry as their work in life. This would 
ensure that the candidates for our ministry are 
known and, to some extent, tried even before 
they enter college, and would be a guarantee of 
stability of character and seriousness ‘of inten- 
tion. 

Every minister is consulted by young men 
who think they have ‘a call’ to the ministry. 
Some think they have great gifts and want to 
shine ; but they have no genuine love of the 
work, and weary of the drudgery in process of 
time. Some have the power of slow plodding 
work, but have not the qualifications, mental or 
other, that make a useful minister. Some have 
many admirable gifts but lack patience ; or they 
have no tact, no common sense. It is only by 
actual experience of a youth’s capacities, by see- 
ing what he can do, and by knowing him in 
daily life, that anyone, even with deepest in- 
sight into character, can judge whether he has 
qualifications which justify him in becoming a 
candidate for the ministry. 

II. This leads me to my second point—How 
to get the best men. 

I think the desire to enter the ministry 
usually comes spontaneously, and there is no 
holier moment in a young man’s life than when, 
with many misgivings of his own fitness, but 
urged by an impulse he cannot resist, he vows 
that he will devote himself to the service of 
God, and of his fellow-men. And unless some 
such impulse comes to him, he should hesitate 
long before he is induced to take to the min- 
istry as a profession. Nevertheless, the aid 
of friends may sometimes be beneficial, and 
give an impetus to modest hesitancy and doubt. 
I have consulted a number of ministers of 
various churches—Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
Independent, Baptist and others—and I find it 
universally agreed that the initial desire to enter 
the ministry should come from the youth him- 
self; but that where special qualifications 
present themselves, suggestion and direct appeal 
may be advantageously employed. A youth is 
sometimes reluctant to express openly his de- 
sire, who, with a little sympathetic encourage- 
ment, would be found eager to take to the 
ministry as his proper calling. Why should 
not parents put it seriously to their sons (of 
course, | mean in cases where they have seen 
indications of natural fitness), whether it would 
not be well for them to think of the ministry 
as a career in life? I know that parents have 
sometimes done so, and have met with no 
encouragement ; but { know, also, of men who 
in after life have expressed regret that when 
they were young and hesitated through con- 
sciousness of deficiency they had no encourage- 
ment to put into effect a secret desire. And 
others I have known, who felt the whole atmos- 
phere of their surroundings totally opposed to 
any wish of the kind on their part ; who would, 
moreover, have had to encounter strenuous 
opposition had they shown any leaning towards 
the ministry. Worldliness is, unfortunately, as 
common among Unitarians as among the rest of 
Christendom. Our young men are encouraged 
to go into business, or to the law, or to the 
medical profession, but few are urged to the 
ministry. There is no doubt they can make 
larger incomes in any of these spheres than they 
can in the ministry. And it is quite true that 
our Unitarian Church has no prizes to offer in 
the way of rich livings, or of distinguished 
position. But surely for the highest purposes 
tor which a man can live, the ministry aftords 
a sphere of work second to none ; for no sphere 
gives greater opportunity for usefulness, and for 
the devotion of self to the noblest ends, I know 
of no sphere of life in which the best capacities 
of a man, intellectual or other, can have a wider 
field. And as to opportunities for well-doing, 
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they are simply illimitable—or limited only by 
lack of means to use them. If a minister has 
business capacity, he will find he can use it to 
the best purposes in organising the work of his 
own congregation, or in the wider range of his 
ublic duties. All his energy, all his zeal, all 
is industry, will find ample scope for their 
display. His work is sometimes disappointing. 
He feels at times as if all his devotion to the 
best things is thrown away. But in spite of 
everything, the ministry has satisfactions which 
no other sphere of life affords. It is the privi- 
lege of the faithful minister of Christ to guide, 
to cheer, to encourage, uplift, and strengthen ; to 
bring light to souls that sit in darkness, and 
new hope to those who have yielded to despair. 
It is the simple truth, though at times the 
crushing sense of impotence makes the preacher 
feel that he is in vain beating the air, that the 
words of Isaiah are literally fulfilled in him, 
‘to preach good tidings; to comfort all that 
mourn ; to give untothem beauty for ashes, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ 

And let me not leave quite unnoticed other 
advantages which the ministry affords. There 
are few spheres of life which present more 
opportunities for a man to follow up any special 
work he may wish to devote himself to, literature 
in all its phases, science, or whatever his special 
taste may be. The minister who knows how to 
economise his time can find,—even the busiest 
may find it,—opportunity to gratify his desire, 
if not to the full, at least to an extent which is 
impossible in other professions. Would it not 
be well, if the fathers and mothers of the 
leading families in our congregations, instead of 
urging their sons to ambitious views of wealth 
and position, would quietly lay before them 
the prospect of the ministry as a career, and 
when they see indications of the right qualifi- 
cations, aud note the disposition forming, to 
urge them to join the ranks adorned and 
glorified by the names of Priestley, Channing, 
Theophilus Lindsay, Theodore Parker, Yates, 
Madge, Tayler, Beard, Gaskell, Thom, Sadler 
(names written in God’s Book of Life), not to 
mention other names, both of the revered dead, 
and of those still living amongus? Is not the 
career one which will afford scope for the best 
capacities of the best we have? Is it not one 
to which an earnest youth may feel that he is 
worthily devoting all his powers, in that he is 
using them in the most sacred service possible 
to a human being—the service of God and 
man? Our young men have constantly before 
their eyes the advantages of the secular life, a 
successful business career, the profits of a 
lucrative profession. From their earliest years 
the desirability of such a life is impressed upon 
them. How seldom are warnings given against 
selfish ideals, how hesitatingly is the truth 
enforced that ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.’ 
Ignatius Loyola won his most devoted disciple, 
Francis Xavier, who was ambitious, and at first 
desirous only of worldly fame, by reiterating, 
with solemn persistency, ‘What shall it profit 
aman, if he gain the whole world, but lose his 
own soul?’ I do not believe that our young 
people are more deaf than others to the voice of 
unselfish devotion, nor do I believe that they 
are devoid of generous impulses. And I feel 
convinced that if fathers and mothers would 
put seriously before their boys the intrinsic 
excellence of the ministerial career as a life of 
usefulness and helpfulness, wherein all that is 
best in a man’s nature will find ample scope for 
development, the appeal would not be made in 
vain. A minister’s life is necessarily full of self- 
denials ; but it has also much quiet happiness, 
and is an unlimited sphere for well-doing. 

But, as a correspondent* writes to me, ‘The 
honour and the joy of statedly ministering to 
the Church of Christ would seem to have been 
awarded, in every age, chiefly to the less 
favoured as regards outward good —an instance 
of blessed compensation.’ The largest supply 
of candidates for our ministry will inevitably 
come from the rank and file of our congre- 
gations, from the minister’s family, and from 
workers in the Sunday-school. Here our 
ministers and superintendents may do much to 
direct and encourage those in whom they have 
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noticed qualifications that mark them out for 
the ministerial career. The spirit bloweth 
where it listeth, and from all ranks of our con- 
gregations we must look for men to supply our 
pulpits. Our congregations, especially in the 
large towns, consist of every class of the com- 
munity, and of every condition of culture— 
working men and manufacturers, professional 
men, employers of labour, clerks, shopkesrers 
merchants—and from the families of this mixed 
multitude we must look for recruits. There 
ought to be in all our Churches systematic 
teaching of the young people in the principles 
of religion, of morals, in the history of Christ- 
ianity, and in the history and principles of our 
own Unitarian Church. Our young people 
should be taught the meaning of our isolation, 
and to understand the historical and spiritual 
basis of their faith in its plainness and 
simplicity. They ought to be told through 
what struggles and martyrdoms and _ heroic 
faithfulness on the part of the fathers of our 
Church we hold our present position in the 
religious world ; they ought to be so instructed 


.as to see the golden light of conscience illumi- 


nating the whole course of our history. I 
confess that the results of my own efforts 
in this direction have not been as_ en- 
couraging as I could wish; but I have per- 
sistently kept up the ‘ Minister's Class,’ however 
small the numbers that attended it, and I think, 
nay, 1 am sure, it has not been without good 
fruit. By means of a class of this kind, a 
minister comes into intimate relation with the 
young people about him, andthe is able thus 
to gauge their powers, intellectual and religious. 
He will see some who are in every way well 
fitted to do good work in the ministry ; and 
when this is the case, let him put it affection- 
ately and sympathetically before them. Some 
will have other views; some will have entire 
distrust of themselves; and one or two will 
find in his words the spur they needed. I 
think, also, a minister may with advantage 
speak to parents about the ministry as a career 
for their boys. Some will. certainly turn a 
deaf ear, and some ‘will think about it” But 
here and there the suggestion will be gladly 
entertained. Why should not the minister 
preach occasionally on the good a young man 
may do in the ministry, and so encourage any 
latent desire into active determination ? 

I once heard a sermon preached from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, the design 
of which was to encourage young men to take 
orders in the Church. There was a large num- 
ber of graduates and undergraduates present, 
and the sermon was upon the Athanasian Creed. 
The preacher said he understood that the damna- 
tory clauses were a stumbling-block to many, 
and stood in the way of some who would other- 
wise enter the Church as a profession. This 
was welcome news to me, as it showed good 
sense and thoughtfulness on the part of the 
young men. But the preacher went on to say 
that the objectionable clauses really meant 
nothing at all. Salvus was nothing more than 
‘sound’ in the faith, and not even the most 
scrupulously conscientious could object to de- 
clare that he who would be sound in the faith 
must ‘thus believe.’ Moreover, absque dubio 
in eternum pertbit— without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly ’"—meant nothing more than 
that a man would remain unsound in the faith 
for ever unless he believed as the Creed en- 
joined. It was a most delightful piece of special 
pleading ; but I devoutly hoped that, for the 
sake of his sanity, no young man present would 
be induced to enter the Church by the preacher’s 
words 

Happily, in our Unitarian Church, we have 
nothing to explain away in this fashion, for we 
have no written creed which any youth is com- 
pelled to subscribe. All that a minister ought 
to do in urging the young to enter our ministry 
is to lay before them the greatness of the work 
in its religious aspects, the possibility there is 
of doing good, and the personal blessedness of 
devoting self to the service of God and man. 
In the Sunday-school, in the mutual improve- 
ment class, in the Bible class, in his own special 
class, in private conversation, and in the pulpit, 
the minister may find many opportunities for 
discovering and encouraging those who are 
fittest to undertake the work of the ministry. 
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I find that in some churches the candidates 
for the ministry have to go through a much 
more searching process than our young men— 
not in the collegiate life, for there the process 
of probation is much the same, but the pre- 
liminaries are more elaborate than with us. 
When a young man has finally made up his 
mind to join our ministry, he prepares to pass 
the entrance examination of the College, gets 
his references, and, if he successfully passes 
the former, and the latter prove satisfactory, 
he proceeds, as a matter of course, to the years 
of academic training. Compare this with the 

lan followed by candidates for the ministry 
in the churches, for example, of the Methodist 
New Connexion. I am indebted for informa- 
tion on the matter to the Rey. Dr. Crothers, 
Principal of Ranmoor College. He says :— 
‘When a devout and earnest youth shows that 
he wants to do good, and that he has some 
rare for preaching and conducting wor- 
ship, his name is entered on the “plan” as a 
preacher on trial for the office, and rule re- 
quires that he shall continue on trial for four 
terms of a quarter of a year each, or as much 
longer as the Quarterly Meeting of the Circuit 
may think expedient. At the close of the year 
he undergoes examination on his religious ex- 
perience, his knowledge of Christian doctrine, 
his attachment to the Methodist economy, etc., 
and, if his statement be satisfactory to 
the Quarterly Meeting, he is approved as 
a local preacher fully accredited. If, while 
discharging his duties as a local preacher, he 
comes to believe himself to be divinely called 
to the separate and stated ministry, and his 
brethren—especially the official brethren of the 
particular church to which he belongs—are suffi- 
ciently in accord with his inward persuasion, his 
case is submitted to the judgment of several meet- 
ings. He must be approved, first, by two-thirds of 
a meeting composed of the circuit and local 
preachers of the circuit, and of the stewards 
and leaders of the church to which he belongs ; 
secondly, he must be approved by a majority of 
a meeting of the church of which he is a 
member ; thirdly, oy two-thirds of a quarterly 
or special circuit meeting ; and, fourthly, by a 
majority of the district meeting. But the 
piers is not yet ended. He next appears 

efore the college committee, and, if the neces- 


sities of the Connexion should require, and his. 


measure of culture and attainment, however ac- 
quired, should justify, he is at once received by 
the Conference on a probation of four years for 
the regular ministry. Usually, however, after 
passing the college examination, he is appointed 
to the college, where he takes a two or three 
years’ course, the third year in college being 
reckoned as the first year of probation. During 
probation he is regularly examined, and at its 
close, if two-thirds of the Conference (composed 
equally of ministers and lay representatives) 
are satisfied as to his competence and fitness, he 
is, to use a familiar phrase, received as “a 
minister in full connexion.” ’ 

This method appears to me to have two 
special advantages among many—first, for the 
churches, in that it guarantees that a consider- 
able number of people have personal acquaint- 
ance with the candidate, not merely his own 
immediate friends, but a number of others out- 
side his own circle ; and, second, for the candi- 
date himself, in that it secures—what is of 
considerable importance to him when on the 
look out for a pulpit—that, on coming out of 
college, he is Rlicaty well known. We find, 
in the case of some of our own excellent 
students, that they have to wait six, twelve, or 
more months after leaving college before they. 
get a chance to settle down. Their names are 
not known beyond the college walls, and when, 
as is frequently the case, they go abroad for a 
further period of study, they come back almost 
perfect strangers. Of course, if a man has 
anything in him, and has not been ground to 
very fine dust in the academic mill, he soon 
makes himself known, and, if he is not too 
exacting in what he takes at first, he will in 
due time win his spurs, and be called to a more 
prominent post. 

I don’t see any clear remedy in our own case, 
for we are not so elaborately organised as the 
Church to which I have referred, whose Con- 
nexional system necessitates close organic unity, 
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But there is one thing I may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for suggesting. It is, that members of 
the Congregations of the -towns in which our 


colleges are fixed might do something to get to 


know the students personally. It would be 
worth their while to invite them sometimes to 
their houses. Unless a student happens to have 
friends in the town, he may pass through his 
collegiate course without ever getting to know, 
or to be known by, any but his own college set. I 
remember with pleasure and gratitude the few 
who made themselves friendly to me in this way 
in my student days. It was a delightful break 
in the monotony of my student life. The host 
got to know the student (raw enough, doubtless), 
but he or she certainly earned the grateful ac- 
knowledements of the guest. 

To sum up what seem to me to be the best 
practical means of securing suitable men for our 
ministry :— 

(a) Parents may do much, if they will seri- 
ously entertain the idea of the ministry as a 
career for their sons when they see in them 
signs of fitness for the work. It is a noble 
profession, and one that will call forth all the 
best qualities a youth possesses. It is a pity 
that more of the well-trained youths in our 
wealthier families do not enter the ministry. 
There is a great field of usefulness for them, if, 
remembering that a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possesseth, they 
are willing to devote themselves unselfishly to 
the unambitious duties of a minister's life. I 
need hardly point out what advantages a youth 
who is already fairly well provided for, so far 
as this world’s goods go, has in comparison with 
one who, with all his desire to be of use in the 
world, is constantly under the strain of narrow 
means and a precarious salary. 

(b) Ministers may also do much by classes, 
by sermons, by personal intercourse with 
their young people to find out those who 
are fittest, and, when they are found, to direct 
and encourage them in preparation for their 
future work. I would emphasise more espe- 
cially the desirability of impressing upon our 
young men the purpose for which the Unit- 
arian Church stands, and the circumstances 
which have brought it to its unique position. 

(c) The superintendents and workers in our 
Sunday-schools can do much by observing those 
who come under their care, to find out young 
men who by religious earnestness are naturally 
fitted for the work, and who, by a proper course 
of training, may become well-equipped for the 
ministerial career. 

By these means there never need be any lack 
of recruits for our ministry, recruits who are 
well known, whose qualities are certified, whose 
serious intention is unmistakable. 

And, now, in conclusion, let me repeat what 
I said before, that it is vital to our well-being 
as a Church—vital to the cause for which our 
Church stands—that we should have a constant 
supply of well-trained men, who, being devoted 
to the work, and feeling its sacredness and 
greatness, shall proclaim to the world un- 
hesitatingly and clearly the simple Gospel of 
Christ freed from the doctrinal accretions 
which time has gathered round it. The 
Christianity of the self-styled orthodox 
churches of the present day 1s like the sea- 
god Glaucus in Plato’s allegory of the soul, 
who, crushed and marred by the action of the 
waves, can scarcely be distinguished as the 
azure-god for the stones and shells and tangled 
sea-weed which cling to him. So, says Plato, 
the soul, as we know it here, is crushed and 
marred by its association with the body and 
every species of evil. 

The allegory may be applied to the prevailing 
doctrines of the Churches. Around the simple 
Christianity of Jesus disfiguring accretions 
have grown, and it is for us to restore once 
more, and to proclaim to the world, the Gospel 
as it was proclaimed in all its beauty and 


_ simplicity—in all its majesty and_strength—to 


the listening multitudes on the hills of Galilee, 
or by the lake side. We want youths fired with 
enthusiasm to preach this holy faith again, and 
to-go forth, like Jeremiah, to preach to men, 
though the word of the Lord was ‘a reproach 
unto him, and a derision daily,’ and though, 
when thwarted and in despair, he said he would 
make no further mention of God’s name, yet. 
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felt His word ‘in his heart, as a burning fire 
shut up in his bones,’ and he was weary with 
forbearing and could not refrain. 


The Rev. Psainemon Moors, B.A. (Car- 
marthen), in opening the discussion, said he 
found himself almost entirely in wccord with 
everything that Mr. Manning had said. He 
thought they might deal with the question 
under two heads. There was the question 
of obtaining recruits for the ministry ; and 
there was the question of retaining them 
when they had got them. Taking the last 
question first, he pointed out various causes 
why young men left them, and coming to the 
second question, he quoted statistics which 
presented the matter from a different point to 
that already given. Out of a total of 371 
ministers who were included in the Unit- 
arian Year Book, thirty-seven, or 10 per 
cent., were sons of Unitarian ministers ; 
sixty-five, representing 17.5 per cent., were 
proselytes who had been educated in 
orthodox colleges, and sixty-seven, or 18 per 
cent. of the whole, had no special education 
for the ministry. That left 202 of the total 
to be credited to their churches. In con- 
clusion, he said their ministry was chiefly 
recruited from their smaller towns, whereas, 
in his judgment, they should come from 
larger towns, where they had the advantage 
of connection with large churches, Sunday- 
schools, and other institutions. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Hinry Gow, who followed, 
referred to the gloomy outlook which the 
ministry too often held out to those who 
entered their body. In other professions, after 
several years spent at college and in foreign 
travel, the young man was prepared to work 
hard for a few years in order that he might 
build up for himself a competence ; but in the 
ministry the labourer was too often haunted 
with the fear of a poverty-stricken old age 
and ultimate appeal to the Benevolent Fund. 
It was the heroic note which was wanting. 
This alone would call forth the men they 
wanted to lead them to greater spiritual and 
religious success. 

Mr. A. W. Wortuineron, of Stourbridge, 
contended that the ministers who were to 
fill their pulpits in the future must come 
from their body. He urged rich laymen, as 
in the Church of England, to encourage 
those of their children whom they thought 
fitted to enter the church. 

The Rev. J. E. Oparrs, of Oxford, urged 
the formation of an Academic Board in con- 
nection with their churches, to take up the 
charge of the student at an early age, and, if 
it was thought desirab!e, encourage him and 
support him ina course of study available 
close to his own home. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


CONVERSAZIONE, 


This very enjoyable function took place 
on Wednesday evening, being attended by 
considerably over a thousand persons, in- 
cluding friends from orthodox circles. The 
assembly took place at the Mappin Art 
Gallery, Weston Park, the scientific and 
artistic treasures of which were largely en- 
joyed, though the musical programme and 
the delights of social intercourse were the 
main attractions of the evening. ‘There 
were no formal speeches, but the guests, 
after being received by Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Hunter and Mr. Herbert Bramley, wandered 
about at their pleasure, at least as far as the 
crowded state of the principal halls per- 
mitted. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


In the devotional service in the Mont- 
gomery Hall on Thursday morning, the Rev. 
J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., and the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, B.A., took part. Over the Con- 
ference, which opened at 10.30, the Rev. 
Brooxr Herrorp, D.D., presided, and there 
was again a good attendance of delegates 
and friends, 

In his opening address the CHAIRMAN 
said he wished to speak one or two plain 
words about the scope of their meetings. 
They gave a good deal of time to the theory 
of religious life and its influence in the 
world, but they wanted that morning to 
take a little stock of what they had been 
doing during the past three years, and also 
to have all the suggestions that could be 
given for doing their work better. They 
could not, of course, speak of all their work. 
They left out of consideration all the 
domestic mission work of their churches, not 
because it was in any way weaker or poorer 
work than the work of other churches, but 
because it was a work in which they simply 
shared with others. In their city mission 
work they were simply doing—perhaps a 
little more simply, here and there, perhaps, 
with a little more practical wisdom, and here 
and there a little less (laughter), and 
a little less confidence than some of the 
great churches about us. The special work, 
however, for them to do, which no other 
could do, or was doing to-day, was that of, 
making a mission to present the larger 
thoughts to which the freedom of the past 
had brought their churches; of presenting 
them in what of Gospel there might be 
to the unchurched and the unquiet and 
restless spirits everywhere ; and gathering 
them into worshipping assemblies, not 
to create doubt, but to build people 
up into religious life. No other churches 
were doing this. There were plenty who, in 
their individual preaching, were doing this, 
but they were doing it dead in the teeth of 
the great institutional churches to which 
they belonged, and when they departed the 
quiet current of the old life went back 
very much into its own way. He wished to 
say a word about the significance of the 
whole kind of reports they were to have 
that day about this work amongst their 
churches. Those of them who were able to 
look back 50 years, when he first began to 
take notice of these things, would remember 
that such a gathering as that of that day 
would have been impossible amongst them, 
because, as a body of churches, they were 
not doing any missionary work except of the 
very simplest kind. When they began, 50 
years ago, there were scattered over the 
country a number of little associations of 
book and tract societies. A little while 
afterwards there grew out of these here and 
there book societies, which, in their turn, 
developed into village mission societies. 
These grew ‘a little later into district asso- 
ciations, which began here and there to do 
a distinetly larger and clearer work. The 
next onward stage was that which took 
place within the last six or seven years. 
when there were appointed in the larger 
districts superintendent missionaries, minis- 
ters at large, who should be free from the 
care of a special congregation, and who 
should have the charge of gathering to- 
gether the mission work of their district, 
looking after the weak churches, strengthen- 
ing them, helping to bring ministers to 
places where they were in need of them, 
and generally strengthening and reviving 
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the work of weaker churches, as well as also 
planting new ones. They were that day to 
have short reports from superintendent 
missionaries of these various districts, who 
would inform them of the work which had 
been done during the past three years. He 
might, in concluding, just mention the Lan- 
cashire district, which was founded by Ben- 
jamin Glover at Heywood. He remembered 
well their first effort in that great manu- 
facturing town, where they hardly knew a 
person in sympathy with them. They an- 
nounced a course of lectures, and at the first 
lecture, when the lecturer stood up, there 
was one person in the hall (laughter), This 
was not very encouraging (renewed laugh- 
ter). Mr. Glover and the friends with him, 
however, waited until they had an audience 
of five, and to these five they delivered the 
first lecture. They would agree with him 
there were a good many fives in that district 
to-day (applause). 

Short reports were then given by repre- 
sentatives of the different districts. 


MISSION REPORTS. 


The Rey. D. AGATE reported on the work of 
the Manchester District Association, and began 
with a reference to the East Cheshire Union, 
which is engaged in pioneer work at Boston 
Mills and Ashton; and to the North-East 
Lancashire Mission, which has just opened anew 
church at Horwich, and is building one at Leigh. 
His own Association covered an area of over 100 
square miles, with a population of nearly a 
million and a half. Four years ago they had 
twenty-one congregations in all, or one in every 
74,000; now with twenty-four congregations, 
and allowing for increase a population, they had 
one to every 64,000. He estimated there were 
about 4000 members in these churches, or one in 
400 of the population. The Sunday-school 
proportion is considerably higher. Forty years 
ago their work took a fresh start, and in thirty 
years they founded five congregations and built 
tour churches. One of the congregations, with 
an iron church, failed. Five new congregations 
had been established in the last ten years. The 
nine congregations thus added in forty years had, 
he estimated, about 1000 members, 1100 scholars 
and 120 teachers. That might not be a brilliant 
record, but it stood for a great deal of devoted 
and faithful toil. In conelusion he mentioned 
the great Bazaar to be held in Manchester in 
November to provide means for erecting four 
new churches. 

The Rey. T. B. BROADRICK said the Western 
Union district ranged from Cardiff on the West 
to Swindon on the East, from Cheltenham on 
the North to beyond Penzance on the South- 
West. There were twenty-eight churches, 
several reading ‘circles,’ twenty-six ministers, 
and fifteen lay preachers, including two ladies. 
The life of the district was generally sluggish, 
through changes in business and social affairs. 
The widely-separated congregations had in some 
cases been ill-attended to, and questionable 
persons had sought their pulpits. Things are 
greatly altered for the better; accounts are 
presented ; and though the work is chiefly one 
of maintaining old congregations andnotplanting 
new ones, it was being zealously and usefully 
done. A hopeful feature was the recent estab- 
lishment of a monthly magazine for the district ; 
and a special word of thanks was due to the 
Central Postal Mission for help in many ways. 

Miss HARRIET JOHNSON (Liverpool) gave an 
account of the Postal Mission work, now nine 
or ten years old in this country. In the first 
three years 5000 people applied for literature, 
and the average rate since is over 2000 each 
year. Some 17,000 persons have thus been 
written to, and out of fear ear’s correspondents 
over a thousand were old ones. Last year’s 
applications came from 774 places, the Liverpool 
branch alone having letters ranging from the 
Shetland Isles to Cape Town, from Canada to 
India. Despite the cost of postages and litera- 
ture, the cost of the movement, thanks to volun- 
tary workers, would not exceed £200 a year. 
The books lent and tracts, etc., given were 
continually being handed on from one to 
another, so that the area affected became 
very large indeed. Some of the readers 
were gradually gathering into circles for 
conference and worship. ‘The mission could be 
best described as a ‘net-work of religion spread 


out beneath the surface of society, and influenc- 
ing high and low, rich and poor, pulpit and pew,’ 
after the manner of Wiclif’s ‘ postils,’ and prepar- 
ing the way for the new Reformation that is to 
be. She asked for more books of a simple 
affirmative kind, and recommended more active 
use by the churches of this means of doing good. 

The Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps reported that 
the London Provincial Assembly were building 
up a new congregation at Woolwich ; at Kilburn 
a very flourishing church was growing up; at 
Tunbridge Wells services started in 1893 were 
being held with much success; at Ramsgate 
efforts were being made under a settled 
minister. At Eastbourne, Southend, and 
Walthamstow also efforts have been made, but 
their future remains undefined as yet. At 
Lewisham a very promising congregation’ is 
being formed, Forward Movement Lectures 
have been given in a number of districts, and 
much literature has been diffused. On every 
side were signs of quickened life and substantial 
growth. He urged concentrating mission work 
upon populous places, especially in the suburbs. 

The Rey. Dr, GRIFFITHS reported on the work 
in Wales. He said there were eight Welsh 
counties without a single Unitarian church. 
Pioneer lecturing had goneon to remedy thisstate 
of things and three new congregations had been 
organised at Pontypridd and the Rhondda Valley. 
He deprecated unsettling the minds of people 
unless some place of worship and religious life 
could be provided for them ; and he hoped help 
would be given to those in poorer districts who 
sought to build suitable meeting places. Why 
should they not have a Building Fund to lend 
sums to such congregations ? 

The Rey. JOHN HARRISON (Midland Christian 
Union) sent his report, he being prevented 
attending by ill-health, and the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis read it for him. Among the special 
lectures recently delivered in the district. those 
at Stratford-on-Avon were notable in connection 
with the recent exclusion of a Unitarian teacher 
by the School Board. The lectures had proved 
attractive, and would probably lead to further 
efforts in the town. A new congregation was 
growing up at Small Heath, and a building to 
cost £3000 (with site) is in contemplation. Last 
February ‘The Midland Lay Preacher’s Associa- 
tion’ was formed, and good work is expected from 
it. It has seventeen members. Success had 
been met in the work of reviving Alcester, but 
at Wolverhampton they were just holding their 
own, and the problem of its future called for 
careful thought. The Rey. J. C. Street had 
recently visited the aided congregations by 
nahi of the Committee with beneficial results. 

r. J. §S. MarHers (Leeds) said the 
Yorkshire Union aided eight missions and 
churches to the extent of £300 a year. The 
question of adding to their number was a serious 
one in face of the growing breadth of doctrine 
in ‘orthodox’ nonconformity. They must 
remember also that a great deal of public 
philanthrophy was carried on by their members, 
and it all took time. A series of lectures had 
been given at Sheffield, Bradford and Leeds, by 
the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, Dr. Klein, and 
L. P. Jacks, and they had interested a good 
many people. Some 20 lay preachers were at 
work in the district ; out-door services are in 
contemplation for the summer, and arrange- 
ments are being made for mission work in a 
thickly-populated district of Leeds. 


Mr. J. R. Bearp said one thing had 
occurred to him while Miss Johnson was 
reading her paper. They had- need, he 
thought, of some method by which they 
could bring help to, and get strength from, 
those scattered readers and sympathisers 
that the Postal Mission found out in all 
parts of the country. They might, he 
thought, have a travelling representative, lady’ 
or gentleman, who would go round among 
these people who were willing to receive 
them and hold services occasionally where 
two or three could be got together. Mr. 
Mathers had told them that there was a 
great deal of work to be done in the East 
Riding, but they wanted money. His own 
experience was that if they did the work 
they got the money. 

Mr. A. WorrHtneton expressed the hope 
that the Forward Movement would not be 
allowed to result in the establishment of a 
number of small congregations which would 


not be able to become independent, They 
might avoid that by not beginning to build 
until they had such a congregation as would 
ensure the success of the Movement. He 
suggested that they should build in sections, 
enlarging as necessity arose, until finally 
they had a place which would be complete 
and independent. 

The Rev. W. J. Davis (Belfast) said he 
had three suggestions he should like to 
make. He understood that the Federation 
of Nonconformist Councils of England were 
now instituting house to house visitations in 
order to increase the attendance at their 
churches. He suggested that the Unitarians 
should emulate them in this matter ; that 
every church should map out a certain 
district for itself; and that every house 
should be visited and the occupants be 
invited to come into the church. In the 
past they had not done this, but they should 
move with the times and do this work. His 
second suggestion was that their ministers 
should deliver, at times at any rate, extem- 
porary sermons which had been thoroughly 
well prepared, and, while avoiding sen- 
sationalism, he would have them select 
attractive subjects. He also suggested that 
they. should take due advantage of the 
press and use it more fully than they had 
done. 

The Rev. E. W. Lummis (West Bromwich) 
said, as a convert, he had at first felt the 
hardness of Unitarian congregations. The 
expression on their faces was not en- 
couraging (laughter). He thought par- 
ticipation in common mission work would 
help them all. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon Conference was presided 
over by Mr. E. Extis, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Jesse Hind. There was a 
full attendance. 

The Cuatrman said he felt greatly hon- 
oured by being asked to preside over that 
great gathering, when two such important 
subjects as Education and Crete were down 
for consideration. He had taken the greatest 
interest in education all his life, and it was, 
perhaps, for that reason he had been asked 
to preside. They were there as representa- 
tives of various phases of thought and 
various churches, but it was to the honour of 
the churches they represented that, in the 
present generation, as in the past, their mem- 
bers had taken the greatest possible interest 
and part in the management of public affairs 
(hear, hear). Men had gone forth from 
their churches, not only to take their part in 
the world, but to assist in cleansing its bye- 
paths and highways (hear, hear). He 
alluded in detail to some of the splendid 
work their members had done in the past, 
and said they should take courage from their 
success to go on in the same course. Of all 
the work in which they had taken part, the 
most important, in his opinion, was the pro- 
motion of education. He regarded recent 
legislation on this matter as of a most un-. 
satisfactory character, and it was for them 
to take care that it was not of a final char- 
acter, and to upset it as soon as possible 
(applause). 

Mr. Grosvenor TaLBot (Leeds) moved 
the following resolution :— 


That no immediate legislation as to the Edu- 
cation Question will be satisfactory to the 
members of this Conference unless it provides 
(1) that the superintendence of elementary edu- 
cation be everywhere placed under local elected 
authorities, who shall have control in all schools 
receiving grants of public money from any 
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source; (2) that in the distribution of public 
money voted by Parliament for elementary 
education no preferential treatment be given to 
the denominational as compared with the Board 
schools ; (3) that training colleges supported 
by public money shall be freely open to stu- 
dents of all denominations, and that in the 
opinion of this Conference no settlement of the 
Education Question can be regarded as satis- 
factory and final which does not provide that 
only secular education shall be directly or 
indirectly paid for out of public furds. 


He said they did not support this question 
from a political point of view, but simply as 
a free conference, desiring justice to all, and 
a free education for every boy and girl in 
this country (hear, hear), He thought he 
could fairly claim that that was the proper 
place for them to discuss this question, for 
he remembered the part their forefathers, 
both spiritual and temporal, took in many 
of the leading questions of the day ;—how 
they struggled for years for the abolition of 
the Church rates; how they were constantly 
on the side of the Jews in endeavouring to 
get rid of their disabilities, and how the 
Catholics were always supported by them 
(applause). He reminded them, however, 
that it was useless to speak and vote on the 
question before them unless they were pre- 
pared to work. They ought to work to gain 
their object for educational purposes ; they 
ought to study facts and figures, and in all 
their efforts they should struggle that the 
right party should be dominant on their 
school boards (applause). The first para- 
graph of the resolution before them went 
down to the root of the whole matter. They 
wanted to have education in this country 
under elected boards. They knew there 
were 8000 parishes in England where the 


Church school was the only one to which 


children could be sent; and about 2000 
more parishes where there did not exist a 
Board-school, but where children must be 
sent to some denominational school. They 
knew that education in those schools was 
not as good as the education given in the 
Board-schools. In their Board-schools there 
were 15,700 head and assistant ‘certified 
teachers, and only 7800 such teachers in the 
denominational schools, although they 
largely outnumbered the Board-schools. He 
could not ask them to support the divison 
of England into parishes, because that would 
be an unworkable proposal ; but the country 
could be divided into large sections, where 
they might have, not only elected bodies for 
elementary education purposes, but eventu- 
ally technical education and secondary edu- 
cation (hear, hear). He believed that the 
question of expense was being grossly and 
wilfully exaggerated by the party to whom 
they were opposed. Schools could 
be erected at an average cost of £10 per 
head for the 2,445,000 children now in 
attendance at their denominational schools. 
That. would involve a capital charge of 
twenty-four million pounds, which, at 23 per 
cent., would be an annual charge of 
£600,000, and add to that a sinking fund 
of 1 per cent., they had a total charge of 
£840,000 per annum ; therefore, he did not 
think they need look upon this question as 
- one of money, but as one of deficient edu- 
cation, and he did not think England was 
so poor a country that it could not meet 
such a demand without any difficulty (ap- 
plause). England could pay some forty 
millions a-year for her army and navy, and 
140 millions on her drink bill, and sufficient 
on tobacco to educate every child in the 
whole kingdom (laughter and applause). He 
traced the progress of education from a legis- 


| lative point of view since 1870, and com- 


menting on the last Act, he said it meant 
that not less than £922,000 would 
go under it to the voluntary schools. 
Was it likely that the subscriptions to the 
voluntary schools would be maintained 
under these circumstances? He thought 
not, and that the schools would become 
voluntary only in name. Why should not 
the advocates of Board schools have the 
same amount of money per head handed 
over to them as was to be handed over to 
the Church and Catholic schools? In his 
opinion, they were entitled to it. He re- 
garded the new School Bill as a re-im- 
position of Church rates (applause), and 
contended that the voluntary schools were 
being kept up absolutely and only in the 
interests of the sects to which they were at- 
tached, and they wanted it done at the 
public expense. The ratepayers in many 
of the poor Board school districts required 
as much relief as the subscribers to the 
voluntary schools (hear, hear), Coming to 
the question of the training colleges, he said 
the present system was most injurious to the 
whole of the teaching profession. The 
children of to-day were no cleverer than 
were the children of fifty years ago; 
but teachers were more thoroughly 
trained, and the power of | learning 
had increased so rapidly since 1870 
that it was unjust that any body of men or 
women should be kept out of that training 
by which a livelihood was made. Students 
entered the College for two years, paying 
fees varying from £10 to £25, and the 
College received for every male student 
£100, and female £70, on receiving their 
parchment. There were forty-three residen- 
tial training colleges, with accommodation 
for 3510 pupils. Of these, 2750 were de- 
nominational pupils, and 760 were in un- 
denominational colleges, but many of them 
were church students. At thirty-five of the 
colleges tests were imposed, and only eight 
were free (cries of “shame”). Not only 
was this large amount given annually for 
training colleges, but, in the case of the 
Church of England, a very large sum was 
given for building purposes. Considering 
that all this money was paid by the State, 
he regarded it as the greatest possible in- 
justice that one half of the population 
should be kept out of the teaching pro- 
fession by religious tests (hear, hear), An 
attempt was being made to meet the want 
by the establishment of day training col- 
leges, but it was only possible to establish 
them in large centres, and where there was 


a University to back them up. He hoped, 


as the result of their agitation, that finally 
all secular education would be paid for by 
the State (applause); and he hoped some 
means would be discovered by which all 
their religious denominations could assist in 
providing religious training for their child- 
ren. The question of national education 
ought to be treated as one of urgent neces- 
sity, and every man and woman present 
ought to feel that an injustice done to 
children, parents, or teachers, was done to 
themselves, and by their actions should 
show that they were heartily in favour of 
justice to everybody (applause), 

The Rev. C. J. Strest, M.A., LLB, 
seconded the motion, saying hestood there not 
as a politician, but as a minister of religion. 
He believed very strongly that this was not 
so much a political as a religious question. 
Political it must be to some extent, so far as 
it was under the control of Parliament which 
was governed by party, but not political as 


identifying them and their own will with 
any political party on this great question of 
education. If it should happen that any 
great party identified itself with reactionary 
and cruelly unjust proposals, so much the 
worse for that party (applause). He pro- 
ceeded to speak of the gravity of the educa- 
tion question, remarking that it was a 
matter of national concern, which did or 
ought to interest all alike. It was not one 
for the sport of political parties, but one in 
dealing with which they should rise above 
political and sectarian jealousies. As to re- 
ligious education, they spoke more especially 
as Nonconformists and Free Churchmen, and 
in dealing with which all sects were glad of 
their co-operation and assistance. They 
shared the grievances of their evangelical 
friends, and he proceeded to call attention 
to returns made to the executive of the 
special Education Committee appointed by 
the Liverpool Conference of last year relating 
to the attendance of Wesleyan Methodist 
children at Church of England day schools 
in all parts of the country. From these it 
appeared that there are 6758 Wesleyan 
Methodist churches, from which no fewer 
than 240,855 Wesleyan Methodist children 
were being systematically taught by a staff 
of teachers on which no Methodist could 
obtain an appointment without renouncing 
his religious beliefs. They stood in the same 
category, and they had to endure a still 
greater grievance. Not merely an ecclesi- 
astical one, though that was bad enough, but 
a theological one, reaching down to the very 
roots of their religious life. Their children 
were taught, not only in denominational 
schools, but also in Board schools, principles 
which they utterly and entirely disbelieved 
(applause), principles which were as dis- 
tasteful to him and probably to those pre- 
sent as were the tenets of the Church of 
England. As a matter of fact, he would 
rather send his child to a Church of England 
day school than to a Board school (cries 
of ‘No’). Let him give his reason (hear, 
hear, and laughter). Teachers in a Church 
of England day school were probably in 
sympathy with what they taught ; but so far 
as School Board schools were concerned, they 
had no guarantee that the teacher taught 
what he believed. He regarded the con- 
science clause as utterly and, necessarily in- 
operative. He thought the difficulty might 
be met by putting religious teaching outside 
of school hours. At present they were under 
the unjust tyranny of a powerful sect, and 
this injustice was marked anew in the in- 
equitable treatment which was being meted 
out to the Board schools as compared to the 
denominational schools in the two Bills 
before Parliament (applause). The one 
was receiving £615,000, and the other a 
miserable £110,000. And this was what 
they called statutory equality! (laughter). 
The State was now paying by far a greater 
proportion of the cost than anybody else was 
paying in the voluntary schools, and they 
would very soon have to pay the whole cost. 
When that came to pass, the State would 
demand that the schools should be treated 
as State schools. Then there would be a 
universal system of State education wholly 
paid for from the State funds and controlled 
by the people (applause), In conclusion, 
he urged that there should be no more com- 
promises, but let them take their stand 
where they ought to have stood from the 
first, and have no more State establishment 
of religion (applause). 

Mr. Huyry Gree said he believed the 
Church was responsible for much of the de- 
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fective education of the country. He quoted 
from approved School Board regulations to 
show that ‘ undenominational’ religion does 
not exist for Unitarians, 

Professor CARPENTER, while accepting the 
whole of the first part of the resolution, took 
exception to the last clause, because it 
seemed to him to involve a complete divorce 
between the whole teaching profession and 
the religious instruction of the children in 
their schools (cries of ‘No, and hear, 
hear). He submitted that in discussing the 
question they should endeavour to carry the 
great teaching profession along with them. 
Further, he did not believe that the nation, 
as a whole, deemed that religious instruction 
should be excluded fiom the programme of 
national education, and the only solution he 
saw to the difficulty was that they should 
commit the religious instruction of the 
children to the teachers, with absolute free- 
dom to teach what they themselves believed 
(hear, hear), 

The Rev. G. Boros instanced Hungary as 
a country in which the State had success- 
fully dealt with the education of the people. 

Mr. Joun Denvy supported the entire 
resolution, saying he regarded it as the 
logical outcome of the principle upon which 
their Free Churches were founded, the 
principle of civil and religious liberty 
(applause). 

The Rev. C. Pracn said, in order to test 
the feeling of the Conference, he would 
move ‘ That all words after ‘‘ denominations” 
in the third clause be omitted.’ He asked 
the Conference to agree with him alike on 
practical grounds and on grounds of principle. 
If they passed the resolution, some of them 
on returning home would at once discredit 
it by their action, and he did not wish to do 
anything that would separate them from 
their orthodox neighbours. The passing of 
the resolution would seem to imply that 
they wished to give a godless education, a cry 
that would be raised against them in times 
of elections (hear, hear). 

Miss JoHnson seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. J. Woop said Birmingham 
School Board adopted, and had for twenty- 
two years stood by, a secular platform. ‘The 
teachers, of whom they employed 1500, had 
taught tru‘hfulness, honesty, and so forth, 
but not one had ever asked permission 
to teach their own religious convictions 
(applause). 

The amendment was put and lost by a 
very large majority, and the resolution was 
carried with applause. 


THE ORETAN QUESTION. 


The Conference then proceeded to con- 
sider the Cretan question. It was introduced 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicxsterp, M.A., who 
moved the following resolution :— 


That, in view of the tyranny and persecution 
to which subject peoples of alien faith are con- 
tinually exposed under Turkish rule, this Con- 
ference of Churches, pledged by long and 
honourable tradition to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty all the world over, expresses 
its sympathy with the Cretan people in their 
determination to throw off the Ottoman yoke, 
and protests against the enforcement of any 
solution of the Cretan question which does not 
leave the determination of the destinies of the 
island in the hands of its own people. 


He said: My duty is neither to convince 
your reason nor to stir your enthusiasm ; 
but simply to express, as best I may, the 
passion that is in your hearts. To this task 
I should feel myself helplessly unequal, were 
I not able to fall back upon the utterance of 
Wordsworth—to whom many of us must 
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have cried in these awful days, ‘ Wordsworth! 
thou should’st be with us at this 
hour, England hath need of thee’—and 
to find in his words, as I pass from point 
to point, the expression that we need. 
The resolution refers to the tyranny and 
persecution that ever go with the Turkish 
rule. But I do not wish to speak ill of the 
Turk. So far as I have observed, those who 
know the Turk best almost invariably 
declare him to be exceptionally cleanly, 
exceptionally honest, exceptionally temperate, 
and we all know him to be amongst the 
bravest of the brave. Such a character 
ought to be a part of the strength and the 
pride of humanity. But in almost every 
race there are reserves of lust and cruelty 
which may be developed and nursed into 
hideous and explosive violence. In the Turk 
these terrible reserves have been systematic- 
ally fed and drawn upon asa part of the 
machinery by which the subject races are 
dealt with by their rulers; and, therefore, 
just in proportion to the length of our 
political memories, we can recall one, two, 
three or more occasions on which life itself 
has become a horror for days or weeks or 
months, at the bare thought that such things 
as the Turkish rulers have wrought upon 
their subjects can be, have been, or are 
In the case of this last series of Armenian 
massacres—are we to think of it as still in 
progress !—the sense of our own ever closer 
responsibility, and our failure to meet it, has 
made the thought yet more terrible. Justice 
seems to be no more. Faith sickens. And 
darkness is shed over the nations from the 
heavy folds of that Turkish flag, the 
drippings from which threaten to quench 
the light of hope of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 
So did she daunt the earth and God defy ! 
And wheresoe’er she spread her sovereignty 
Pollution tainted all that was most pure. 
Have we not known—and live we not to tell— 
That Justice seemed to hear her final knell ? 
Faith buried deeper in her own deep breast 
Her stores, and sighed to find them insecure ! 
And Hope was maddened by the drops that fell 
From shades, her chosen place of shortlived rest. 
Shame followed shame, and woe supplanted 
woe— 
Is this the only change that time can show ? 
How long shall vengeance sleep? ye patient 
Heavens, how long ?— 
Infirm ejaculation ! from the tongue 
Of nations wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure of accorded might, 
And daring not to feel the majesty of right ! 
We could do nothing? Nay! we 
‘wanted virtue,’ we ‘dared not.’ But one 
Mediterranean island, about the size of a 
medium English county, had ‘virtue to be 
strong Up tothe measure of accorded might.’ 
And that island, though girt with ‘ A host 
as huge and strong as e’er defied Their God 
and put their trust in human pride,’ is still 
unsubdued. If we ask how this may be, 
Wordsworth again gives the answer :— 
The power of Armies is a visible thing, 
Formal, and circumscribed in time and space ; 
But who the limits of that’ power shall trace 
Which a brave People into light can bring 
Or hide, at will,—for freedom combating 
By just revenge inflamed? No foot may chase, 
No eye can follow, to a tatal place 
That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
Within its awful cayes.—From year to year 
Springs this indigenous produce far and near ; 
No craft this subtle element can bind, 
Rising like water from the soil, to find 
In every nook a lip that it may cheer. 
So Crete, in defiance of the Turkish 
Empire, and with the Impotencies hovering 
helplessly’ or threateningly around her, main- 
tained the desperate fight. At last Greece 
rushed in where the Powers feared to tread, 


and took decisive action. DoTI assign to 
the Powers the angels’ part, and stigmatise 
Greece as a fool? Well! there are different 
kinds ‘of angels. There are, for instance, 
the angels that, according to Milton, in- 
vented gunpowder, and that, according to an 
even more august authority, ‘believe and 
tremble’ when they hear mention of the 
holy names that they affect to despise or to 
defy. And there are sundry kinds of folly, 
amongst others there is that foolishness of 
God which is wiser than man, and that goes 
united with a weakness of God that is 
stronger than man—as the world is already 
seeing. Soon may it be so revealed that all 
flesh shall see it together! Meanwhile, 
the names of King George of Greece 
and his heroic sons seem to give us air to 
breathe, and relieve our hearts from the 
shame that is cast upon the human race 
when we speak of the Sultan of Turkey, 
of the despots of Eastern Europe who 
support him, and of the ‘mighty nations’ 
that have stooped to be their underlings ! 
The Voice of song from distant lands shall call 
To that great King, shall hail the crowned Youth 
Who, taking counsel of unbending Truth, 
By one example hath set forth to all 
How they with dignity may stand, or fall, 
If fall they must. Now, whither doth it tend? 
And what to him and his shall be the end ? 
That thought is one which neither can appal 
Nor cheer him ; for the illustrious [Dane] hath 
done 
The thing which ought to be, is raised above 
All consequences : work he hath begun 
Of fortitude, and piety, and love, 
Which all his glorious ancestors approve : 
The heroes bless him, him, their rightful son. 
And what has been our part? Many of us 
ministers are wont to lead our congregations 
in the prayer that our country may be ‘ the 
stronghold of right, the refuge of the 
oppressed, the moderator of lawless ambi- 
tion,’ that she may be ‘just in the exercise 
of power, generous in the protection of 
weakness.’ Is this the message that has been 
belched forth from our ironclads in the 
hideous eloquence of the great guns? A 
refuge of the oppressed—generous in the 
protection of weakness ? If even now at the 
eleventh, or past the eleventh, hour, we shape 
our policy by this aspiration, then, should it 
lead to isolation, it will be a splendid isola- 
tion—aye, and should it leadto war, it will be 
a glorious war. In that day of isolation or 
of war— 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear ; 
Wise, upright, valiant, not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 
Mr. Chairman, I stand here as one ‘who 
speaks, but holds back words more burning 
than he utters.’ Yet would I not end on 
the note of apprehension or rebuke, but 
rather in the confidence of that hope which 
is now a‘ paramount duty,’ and of that con- 
fidence which true men even now must feel. 
Greece and Crete will win the day! — 
Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 
The shock, nor quell the inevitable rout 
When in some great extremity breaks out 
A people on their own beloved land, 
Risen ae one man to combat in the sight 
Of a just God, for liberty and right. 
Mr. E. Cieruan seconded the motion. 
Rev. L. P. Jacks (Birmingham), in sup- 
porting the motion, said that a nation that 
was afraid to do right for fear of war had 


become a moral nonentity amongst the- 


nations of the world (applause). 

Mr. J. C. Warren (Nottingham) objected 
to the motion being brought on without due 
notice, and moved the following amend- 
ment :— 


jee oi ee ee 


planets, and could outlast them all. 
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That this Conference of churches pledged by 
long and honourable tradition to the cause of 
religious liberty expresses a hope that the 
Government of this country, in conjunction 
with the other great Powers of Europe, may 
succeed in bringing about a solution of the 
Cretan question which, while preserving the 
peace of Europe, may preserve for the inhabit- 
ants of Crete, whether Christians or Mahom- 
medans, the right to exercise their religious 
worship without interference or persecution, 
either from the governing authority or from 
one another. 

The amendment was seconded by Dr. 
Greaves (Canterbury) ; but, on being sub- 
mitted, only a few voted for it. 

The resolution was carried with enthu- 
siasm; and on the motion of Mr. E. S. 
Harpine, seconded by the Rev. P. Duan, 
copies were ordered to be sent to Lord 
Salisbury and Sir W. Harcourt. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


A public meeting was held in Albert Hall 
in the evening, when addresses were given 
by Rev. Dr. Herford, S. F. Williams, G. St. 


‘Clair, W. Binns, and W. Blake Odgers, 


Q.C. There was a crowded attendance. A 
report of the addresses is given in the 


regular issue of ‘Tue InQuirmr,’ April 17, 
1897. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Tue Devotional Meeting, on Friday, was 
conducted by the Rev. R. J. Jonrs, M.A., 
Mr. W. J. Puiwures, and the Rev. J. B. 
Luoyp. Following the service, the follow- 
ing paper was read :— 


THE PLACE OF IMMORTALITY IN 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


BY PROFESSOR J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


QUOTING Emerson’s saying that, all serious 
souls are better believers in immortality than 
they could give good grounds for, the speaker 
said that he must pass by many aspects of the 
question, such as the testimony of the race, and 
he should take for granted the distinction 
between the principles involved in the religion 
of Jesus, and the modes of expression belonging 
to his nation and age. He would ask what 
hopes might be based on the nature and 
experience of man, and on the character and 
purposes of God. 

It is now admitted by the most competent 
psychologists that cerebral investigation puts no 
veto on the conception of our being after death. 
It is no longer affirmed that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. Under no 
conceivable circumstances could we learn the 
nature of spirit by any scrutiny of the processes 
of the flesh, Neither physics nor physiology 
said yea or nay. The doctrine of evolution, 
however, had in recent years received a sugges- 
tive interpretation when it was pointed out that 
in some remote period of man’s history its opera- 
tion had been diverted from man’s physical 
frame to his mind. It worked for a higher kind 
of individuality than any of its preceding stages 


had realised ; the centre of interest had been 


transferred from the outward organism to the 
inner forces of which it is the vehicle. On this 
basis some biologists who confidently assumed 
the prophet’s mantle, predicted that mankind 
would move upwards even on earth to heights of 
which now we only dimly dream. But there 
was another side to this expectation ; behind the 
glory of this age of peace lay the faint vision of 
a dying sun. Only faith could pluck out the 
heart of the mystery, and declare that souls are 
more precious than any number of spinning 
Give her 
the deathless life, and she is content to endure 
loss and decay, for that which has spiritual 
meaning would abide. But if not, love would 
still be Hetter than selfishness, and truth than 
falsehood, purity than lust, and whoever yielded 
to the pessimist, and pronounced the world- 
process valueless if there were no immortality, 
committed treason against the only realities we 
know, threw all the achievements of the past 
into confusion, and trampled the accumulations 
of experience into the dust. 

But man’s destiny is not only to be inferred 


from his historical development, it is also 


implied in what he is now. Here the question 
of personality entered. It was one of the para- 
doxes of our being that mind, which was the 
source and instrument of all our knowledge, 
should be, in a certain sense, itself unknown. 
Let those who liked reduce themselves to a mere 
sum or series of states of consciousness, the 
attempt would not satisfy those who had 
wrestled with passion, or subdued the rebellious 
self-will. Through effort are we born into fuller 
realisation of our being ; there do we know our- 
selves as causes, and learn that in the ultimate 
crisis of our life we are left to determine our- 
selves for good or ill. But the nature of this 
power was still unknown to us; we could not 
present it to ourselves in imagination ; how it 
could be in space at all it was impossible for us 
to conceive. There was a wide range of 
mysterious facts which suggested that an 
experimental knowledge might not always be 
beyond our reach ; and though the study of them 
might be beset. with difficult , 1b could not be 
denied that the enquiry was Vdertiaate! Wh 

should not the sphere of spirit be as full of X- 
rays as the realm of light? 

Again, it had been often observed that the 
spiritual nature of man seemed to contain within 
it elements enormously in excess of his evolu- 
tionary requirements ; they seemed intelligible 
only in relation to a life conceived upon a larger 
scale than the place and time limits of our 
earthly years. ‘The discovery of the immensity 
of the universe, so far from really dwarfing the 
ne ea of man, only revealed in him an 
understanding that matched the vastness around 
him, and created a fellowship between the spirit 
of man and the spirit of nature. This did not 
grow weaker with the aging frame ; and pointed 
to capacities in man for whose training the first 
steps were taken here, to be continued with 
enlarging opportunity in the great beyond. The 
same hope rose from every department of the 
ideal life. The sense of beauty, the authorit 
of conscience, the exquisite delights and high 
self-denials of affection, all carried in them a 
certain connection with the boundless, and dimly 
through them we laid hold of the conception of 
perfect being. And if behind the heaeing 
shows of time there lay the changeless grounc 
of all our life, the whole question of immortality 
conceived» as continuous duration might take 
another form, and pass out of the sphere of 
quantity into that of quality, denoting rather a 
measure of participation in a divine life than an 
indefinite extension of the human. The history 
of religion pointed again and again to an order 
of experience implying a power of intuition 
capable of combining into a unity of thought 
details which must otherwise be apprehended 
successively. Illustrations of a lower sort might 
be drawn from mathematics or music. When 
this was applied to religion, as in the Fourth 
Gospel, zeonian life was defined as knowledge of 
God and of Jesus Christ whom He had sent, it 
was plain that we had not to do with a time 
process. What was apprehended in worship 
was not capable of measurement by the 
clock. The vision of God was not spread over 
days and years. There was a sphere where 
insight had nothing to do with the lapse of 
hours. Be time a fact or an illusion, the eternal 
in truth and beauty, in goodness and in love, 
was the soul’s true goal. 

But religion could never rest its case only on 
the nature of man: it must enter the sanctuary 
and ask what consecration it received in the 
presence of God. The disciple of Jesus felt that 
in looking to God as the Father of his spirit 
lay the guarantee of all his hope; in saying 
‘ Be ye perfect’ Jesus postulated immortality. 
From another point of view it might be affirmed 
that in calling us into existence God had made 
us subject to his justice and encompassed us 
with his love. What expectation did these two 
great principles suggest. First of all, a future 
was sometimes demanded (1) on the ground of 
unfulfilled claims of the moral law, and (2) that 
suffering innocence might receive appropriate 
compensation. That the moral order was not 
completely worked out in this life seemed to be 
a deep-seated conviction in the heart of the race. 
In the reaction against ancient forms of this 
belief, there was a danger of forgetting the 
realities which they were designed to express, 
and there was unquestionably place for a 
doctrine of retribution. The awakened heart 
would desire the suffering which would make it 
pure: But there were spiritual conditions in 
which this argument might be inverted. What 
of the children of depravity whom our self-com- 
placency called outcast? What did the em- 
bruted man, the degraded woman, in whose 
flesh there burned unholy fires kindled by 


generations of indulgence,—what did these 
deserve ? In departing virtue we were sometimes 
invited to behold the serene promise of futurity : 
What of departing vice? Could we reject their 
half-articulate ery for deliverance from a bondage 
not of their own making? Was justice satisfied 
if they were condemned ; did it not rather plead 
not so much for judgment on the guilty as for 
help for the lost? And would the resources of 
God’s grace be impotent to seek and save? 

The inequalities of moral condition presented 
a far graver problem than the varieties in the 
distribution of happiness, though another life 
had often been invoked to redress the balance of 
this. But there was always an uncertainty in 
the external calculus of es evel and pain, for 
the lot that looked pitiable from the outside 
might be transfigured by graces of self-surrender 
from within. And this plea must remain 
inadequate as an argument for immortality. 
There could be no more justice in rewarding the 
privations of three score years and ten with an 
eternity of bliss than in punishing the trans- 
gressions of the same period with torment that 
lasts for ever. The thought that God shared in 
the suffering of the world through knowledge 
and sympathy did not relieve all the difficulty ; 
but it lifted the whole process on to another 
plane. The alternative ‘either man is immortal, 
or God is not just’ made the character of God 
depend on the discovery of the future, not the 
experience of the present. Justice for the whole 
world wason a vasterscale than we could measure ; 
only God could understand God: where we 
could not comprehend we could still adore ; for 
of him and through him and to him are all 
things. 

One scene in history concentrated these 
contrasts: Jesus was crucified between two 
thieves. What destinies awaited them, and 
why? The robbers belonged to the criminal 
classes. They might have been begotten in 
infamy, their life had been a warfare. Yet was 
there not something God meant them to be, and 
if there was a divine idea representing each soul 
which God created, must it not ever tend 
towards fulfilment? From this point of view 
the doctrine of conditional immortality was only 
one degree less terrible than the conception of 
an everlasting hell. For both ope that the 
intention of God might be perpetua ly frustrated. 
In the one case, weary of opposition, he shattered 
resistance by simple annihilation, in the other 
he dismissed the rebellious beyond the limits of 
his grace, as if he said, ‘ You have asserted your 
independence, you shall have it ; you have defied 
me, you shall be fixed in your defiance!’ Each of 
these dooms implied a soul cut off from God, 
but that alsoimplied that God was cut off from the 
soul. But the redeeming purpose expressed in 
the life of Jesus could not be satisfied with the 
elimination of the unmanageable. The spiritual 
education of humanity as sons of God must one 
day be complete for all. And on the other 
hand, would they ask Jesus what compensation 
he required for anguish in Gethsemane? Was 
it not better to pay the utmost price for the 
awful honour of bearing witness to the truth 
than to turn back at the last moment because 
neither the victory of the cause nor the person 
of the champion was secure? But there was 
another side to this great surrender. The logic 
of our affections suggested that God would not 
contemplate with indifference the departure of 
his beloved. In man there was a unique 
expression of the infinite life : could we conceive 
God as severing the ties he had himself 
established, was it not true that ‘whomsoever 
God loveth, liveth with God.’ 

On this great theme, however, argument 
could be but of slight avail. Our belief in 
immortality was matter, not of knowledge, but 
of faith and hope. But that faith justified 
itself by the coherence which it introduced amid 
the diserepant elements incapable of earthly 
reconciliation, and the strength which it gave to 
every energy of good. The high desire of 
knowledge, the creative power of imagination, 
the longing for the liberation of man from 
ignorance and error, the yearning for a share in 
his redemption from sin, the joy in wonder, 
reverence, humility, as far off visions of God’s 
thought and love, his beauty and righteousness, 
dawned clearer on the sight,—who could be 
weary of these things? Who would not pray 
that the mysterious teacher whom we’ called 
Death might whisper to us, like him of old, “ol 
am come that ye may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.’ 


UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 
At noon, a Conference of the Unitarian 
Workers’ Union was held, Mrs. Mannine, 
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of Sheffield, taking the chair. There was a 
large attendance, amongst those on the plat- 
form being Lady Bowring, of Exeter, 

Letters of apology were read from Miss 
Frances Cooke, Miss Davenport Hill, and 
other ladies. 


Mrs. Mannina, in her opening address, 
said that they knew, in the early Christian 
Church, honourable women laboured, and 
not a few honourable women were working 
in their Unitarian Churches throughout the 
country at the present day. It was in a 
spirit of mutually helping in carrying out 
social work amongst their congregations, and 
in the country, that they were meeting that 
day. The Union, under whose auspices 
they were meeting, had really sprung from 
the Central Postal Mission. Last year the 
Committee of this Mission, feeling that its 
methods of work might usefully be ex- 
tended to other work, established this Union 
of Unitarian workers for the purpose of 
gathering together those who were engaged 
in all kinds of social, benevolent, and edu- 
cational work throughout their churches. 
They desired that all carrying out this work 
should affiliate with the Central Society. 
They were left absolutely free, as far as 
their internal work went, but were expected 
to send every year a report to the Central 
Mission, and also had the privilege of send- 
ing a delegate to the annual meeting. They 
also hoped that, not only societies, but 
- isolated workers, and especially women 
workers, would join their Society. They 
thought, in this way, Unitarian women 
workers on School Boards and Guardians, 
etc., all through the country, would gain 
strength for their own work, and also the 
experience obtained by the Central, as to the 
best methods of doing social work, would 
be distributed to its various societies and 
members. The Society had not yet been 
established a year, so that they had not a 
record of work done to give, but it hada 
promise and potentiality of good work in 
the future. They, as Unitarians, did not 
seem yet to have grasped the value of 
combination, co-operation, and organisa- 
tion. Large as had been the influence of 
their Church on the social life of the nation, 
she thought it would have been incomparably 
larger in the past, and incomparably larger 
in the future, if they could hang more 
closely together, and not want to carry on 
their social work on a narrow or sectarian 
basis. She did not think the best work 
was done on this basis, and she thought 
that work done on this basis never lasted. 
A good deal more might be done by forging 
a large chain to link their social life and 
Church life together. If this were done, 
would not their Church life gain immensely 
in width, depth, and earnestness of purpose, 
as it touched everywhere the needs of 
suffering humanity all around it. And 
would not their social life gain by a strong 
religious feeling being carried into their 
work. If they felt they had strong religious 
purpose at the back of their social work, 
they would feel that their work was not in 
vain in the Lord, and that they could do 
everything through Him that strengthened 
them (applause). 

Miss Dowsine gave an account of the 
Birmingham (Church of the Messiah) Wo- 
men’s Friendly Society. 

Miss Pritocnarp, of London, addressed 
the Union on ‘Women’s Work, Religious 
and Social.’ First, however, she said she 
wished to utter a few words of protest 
to the managers of the Conference, on 


their methods of arranging the meetings. 
All the meetings of the Conference, with 
the exception of one the previous day, had 
been confined to one half of their workers, 
and that afternoon the other half were 
meeting. Did they not think it would have 
been better if they had all worked together? 


(loud applause). The subject she wished 
to bring before them that day was the great 
necessity for training. They were all aware 
that no man could do any good work unless 
he were trained ; but, somehow, they had 
an idea that women could jump to any 
work without it, That was a great mistake. 
There were many ways in which this train- 
ing might be had, but she wished to speak 
of one; she meant the training in the 
Sunday-school. How grudgingly, . often, 
parents allowed their children to take a class 
at the Sunday-schools, and yet it was one of 
the grandest training grounds which existed. 
Sunday-schools did scholars an immense 
amount of good, but to the teacher it was a 
wonderful training. She hoped they would 
remember that, without training, their boys 
and girls could do nothing ; and it was not a 
week’s, or a month’s, training, but years of 
patient training, which would assist the 
young man or woman to do good work in 
the cause of humanity. 

Miss Luoas, a member of the Darlington 
School Board, spoke on the subject of 
‘ Adult Schools.’ A favourite subject at 
conferences, she said, was ‘ How to attract 
the working man to religious services,’ and 
how to make the agencies already existing 
more effective. She was anxious to bring 
before their notice the splendid work done 
by the Society of Friends in connection 
with their adult schools. In many towns 
this had been a most successful and useful 
work, the membership now being estimated 
at 28,000, Having described in detail the 
methods of work at these schools, Miss 
Lucas said she thought one great secret of 
the success of this movement was the 
socialistic element which pervaded it. All 
met together on the same footing, teachers 
and scholars having equal responsibility in 
the work. 

Miss Jounson, of Liverpool, briefly ad- 
dressed the conference on the subject of 
‘Temperance,’ and described the good work 
which they had done in Liverpool in that 
direction. 

Miss Jangs, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Women Workers, was warmly 
received, and, in an interesting address, de- 
scribed the grand scope for women’s work 
in the social life of the present day. She 
was glad to see the eagerness with which an 
opportunity in this work was seized upon by 
people of such divergent modes of thinking. 
There never was a time when the scope for 
women’s work was nobler, higher, better, 
than at the present day; and they had to 
take up their life with all its difficulties and 
try to bear them nobly and well, try to 
help wherever they might be, and to believe 
that in doing the thing which lay nearest 
to their hand, the way might be opened to 
them for higher service. She earnestly re- 
joiced in the new life which was springing 
up amongst them in connection with the 
work of the women of their congregations. 

Miss Tacart, of the Central Postal Mis- 
sion, spoke briefly of the increasing need for 
women to take part in the great social work 
of the day. 


The morning proceedings were brought to 
a close with a hearty vote of thanks to Mrs, 
Manning for her address and for presiding, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Over the Conference in the afternoon Mr. 
J. R. Buarp presided. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
BY HODGSON PRATT, ESQ. 


‘God hath made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth.’ 

Tur idea which has probably been upper- 
most in the minds of those attending these Con- 
ferences is that a true comprehension of the 
relations of man to God, and of men to one 
another should be our foremost and abiding 
purpose in this life. In other words, we may 
say, I suppose, that the consciousness of the 
existence af God as the Father of our spirits, and 
as One who is, therefore, in constant communica- 
tion with us, is the primary fact which con- 
cerns all human beings. That manifestation of 
God to our spirits has necessarily been more or 
less complete, in past ages, in proportion as 
men have been able to receive it, according to 
their varying degrees of mental and moral 
capacity. 

Notwithstanding these differences, it will, I 
suppose, be generally admitted that there is a 
noteworthy resemblance among the founders of 
the greater Religions, with respect to their 
fundamental ideas, For instance, may we not 
say that the chief teachers of all times and 
races have alike taught the Unity and Father- 
hood of God, and that all men are therefore 
brethren ? 

The inability to lay hold of that fundamental 
truth of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man in its simplicity and com- 
pleteness, and to make it the basis of all human 
conduct, has been and is the cause of most of 
the evil which man has done or suffered upon 
this earth. 

The one purpose of all who perceive the 
truth should then be to make it become the domi- 
nant and unceasing oa in regulating the 
lives of men and of nations. Every real ste 
in the progress of mankind,—in social, politi- 
eal, or religious institutions, has had its origin 
in the more complete recognition of this funda- 
mental truth. Indeed, all the missions to the 
ignorant and neglected everywhere, the chari- 
ties and various forms of beneficence, the efforts 
made to remedy social and political wrongs, all 
the religious and legislative work of modern. 
times—have surely proceeded from the convic- 
tion that men are brethren, because they are 
children of one Father. . . . . 

These observations, so obvious and so familiar 
to you, would seem most elementary platitudes 
but for the fact that we are so far off from the 
realisation of this ideal. We are holding this 
Conference at the close of nineteen hundred 
years since that truth was proclaimed in Judea. 
We, in Europe, conceive ourselves to possess a 
better appreciation of the meaning of that 
message, and a stronger conviction of its divine 
origin, than the people of the rest of the world ; 
yet what do we see as we look at Europe? Are 
its peoples bound together by the ties of 
brotherly love, as followers of the Prince of 
Peace ? 

The answer is that they spend at this present 
time two hundred and twelve millions sterling 
per annum in preparations for mutual injury 
and massacre, and that, from eee to year, they 
strive to increase that expenditure. There are 
four millions of men actually under arms, and 
there are sixteen millions of trained soldiers 
ready for battle at a few days’ notice. We have, 
during the last twenty-five years, witnessed an 
enormous increase in preparations for defence 
or for attack. Even our own country, enjoyin 
great advantages from its insular position, an 
but indirectly associated with Continental dis- 
cords, has, in the last twelve years, increased its 
annual expenditure on armaments from twenty- 
eight to upwards of forty-four millions sterling. 
The great powers of Nature, bestowed for a 
very different purpose, are called upon, more 
and more, to yield new and increased facilities 
for the destruction of human life and of the 
great human works produced by so much genius 
and industry, as well as for the destruction of 
the homes of millions of honest toilers. 

It is essential to keep such facts constantly 
before us, lest we become dulled to the percep- 
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tion of the evils of modern life, and lest the 
sense of shame which they should evoke become 
weakened. It seems to me to be one of the 
first duties of the disciples of Christ and of the 
servants of God to arouse men and women 
everywhere unceasingly to a right perception of 
this state of so-called civilisation. Then, in 
every land, the people may become aroused to 
perceive that it is one of their first duties to 
strive for the abolition of war. 

I desire to call your attention to the appalling 
fact that, in this respect, Europe has gone back- 
wards during the last twenty-five years, and 
that international distrust and animosity have 
greatly increased. This is strikingly mani- 
fested by the tone of the Continental press, and 
I say this after a constant perusal of it for the 
last seventeen years. That press ministers un- 
ceasingly to the spirit of international hatred, 
and its articles are marked by a degree of 
virulence and malignity, recklessness in mis- 
statement and of imputation of evil to foreign 
peoples which should fill men with pain and 
apprehension. 

These facts assuredly call for the earnest 
attention of all who desire, for the sake of their 
own nation and the world at large, security 
from universal anarchy, ruin, and moral decay. 
It is true that economists, statesmen, and those 
interested in trade or commerce admit the 
dangers of the mad rivalry in armaments and 
in increasing expenditure, which, sooner or later, 
must lead to national bankruptcy. One would 
suppose that this fact would lead them to take 
effective measures, and to arrive at some common 
action for a truce of armaments or a reduction 
of them; but there prevails a spirit of hope- 
lessness as to any such proposals, and when 
they are made, here and there, the reply is, 
that ‘at this present time such a suggestion is 
impracticable.’ 

Probably you will concur with me in think- 
ing that there are yet higher grounds than those 
of financial prudence and of national economy for 
demanding a change in the present relations 
between States, and the adoption of such agree- 
ments as shall restore security and afford the 
promise of peace. Yet even these considera- 
tions deserve the notice of men who place the 
interests of morality and of religion above all 
others. It must not be forgotten that the 
enormous sums taken from the taxpayers to be 
employed in armed conflict render it impossible 
to provide adequately for those agencies and 
institutions which are essential to the social 
and moral welfare cf communities. In view of 
the ignorance, poverty, degradation, excessive 
toil, overcrowding, vice, and suffering which 
prevail, we sorely need the means of remedy, 
many and well-organised agencies involving 
public and ier expenditure. Increased 
agencies for the culture, the enjoyment, and 
the most elementary comfort of toiling millions 
are demanded by every consideration of human- 
ity. So long, however, as, year by year, fresh 
millions are demanded for guns, ships, and 
fortifications, the agencies to which I allude 
must be starved or withheld. 

What, however, I desire chiefly to urge upon 
your attention is the ethical and religious 
aspects of the present state of passive war or 
armed truce in Europe. We are living ina 
condition of international discord which is a 
disgrace to the age, and must re-act injuriously 
on the moral sense of the populations. 

The fact that the several States of Europe 
have conflicting claims of prestige, power and 
territory leads those who guide public opinion 
and create public sentiment to preach a crusade 
of hatred, to arouse barbarous passions, and to 
foster a desire for war. In the pursuit of this 
end, statements are daily published which are 
utterly false or grossly exaggerated, while 


motives of the worst character are imputed to 
supposed antagonists. 


In truth, there has 
arisen. a system of ‘international libel’ on the 
largest scale, and while this incitement goes on, 
the combustible material destined for the work 
of conflagration accumulates everywhere. 

I do not desire to dwell, chiefly, or ex- 
clusively, on the horrors of actual war, its 
cruelty and the unspeakable sufferings of those 
tens of thousands of men who are compelled, 
without knowing why, to take part in 


abominable orgies of murder and incendiarism. 
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I desire rather to call attention to the moral 
obtuseness and the practical atheism of those 
who incite their fellows to this crusade of Hell. 
The existence of these sentiments of mutual 
hatred and contempt seem to me, from some 
points of view, almost worse than the actual 
carnage. Observe especially that the wars 
which we have witnessed of late years, and 
which threaten us in the future, are not, in 
the main, those which may formerly have been 
necessitated by struggles for national indepen- 
dence or for religious and political liberty. 
Most of the wars of this present time have had 
their sole object in the desire, on the part of 
one State as compared with another, for superior 
prestige and power of dominating. Also, many 
a modern war, occasioning unspeakable horrors 
during its continuance, and abiding evil in its 
consequences; has been brought about by causes 
so obscure and so preventable that, in a few 
years afterwards, most men are quite unable to 
explain how they arose. The Crimean war, the 
war between Prussia and Austria, the war 
between France and Germany in 1870—71, 
certainly come under this category. Yet what 
persistent consequences of the worst kind have 
followed that last war,—which need never have 
taken place had the peoples concerned been 
properly informed of the facts; or had the good 
offices of a friendly nation been appealed to 
(under the Protocol of the Treaty of Paris). 

Similarly, the wars which Great Britain and 
other States have been waging in Africa were 
wars simply of aggression, and, therefore, in no 
wise unavoidable. They were carried on in the 
spirit of greed, and because the mass of the 
British people and its rulers have no passionate 
desire for justice or mercy, and have no horror 
of bloodshedding ; and, in a word, are not 
influenced by the spirit of Christ in their public 
and international policy and proceedings. 

If, then, the disregard of those higher 
purposes which communities should keep before 
them; if this reckless waste of national 
resources ; if this callous indifference to the 
sanctity of human life or to the justice of the 
wars in which we engage,— continue, surely there 
will be a steady deterioration of the moral and 
religious sense ; and it is to that point to which 
I desire to call the attention of those who are 
anxious to strengthen the influence of the 
churches of Christ in the world. 

There is another aspect of the question which 
the nation cannot neglect, it it desires to 
maintain for itself an influence in the world 
for good and noble purposes. England is 
creating for herself great dangers by the 
character which she has gained for unscrupulous 
greed and territorial ambition. Through this 
universal suspicion of her motives, the British 
Government was not allowed to intervene on 
behalf of our brethren, the Armenians, more 
than a hundred thousand of whom have been 
slaughtered, Through the same cause, the 
grandest project the world has seen for many a 
day, that of an Arbitration Treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, has been for a 
time frustrated. Through the disgraceful 
attempt to raid the Transvaal, which would 
have been applauded by large numbers in this 
country if it had succeeded, a feeling of 
dangerous alienation has been created between 
ourselves and our kindred of Protestant faith, 
—our German brethren,—to say nothing ot the 
enhanced strife of races in South Africa. 

What I wish then to urge upon your atten- 
tion is the vast importance to the world that the 
teachers of religion should habitually and 
strongly insist upon ethics as applied to public 
questions,and insist on the doctrine of Fraternity 
and Justice as applied to all international 
relations. Wecannot be Christians in our own 
homes, and Atheists in our dealings with other 
communities of men, merely because they 
happen to be Frenchmen, Germans or 
Africans. 

The essential character of War, 7¢, of a 
resort to brute force for the settlement of rival 
claims and pretensions, is opposed to the most 
elementary principles of right and wrong. 
That practice claims for itself that every nation 
can be judge of its own cause, and that Force 
can determine on what side justice prevails, 
Duties towards our brethren in other lands are 
just as binding as duties to our own country- 
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men. These elementary truths, however, are 
not recognised in practice, and until they are, 
neither justice nor peace can reign in the world. 
Surely it is the clear and pressing duty of the 
churches to educate all peoples in the detestation 
of this practice, to arouse their consciences, to 
remove from their minds a dense cloud of 
prejudice, pride and selfishness with respect to 
war. 

I venture to think that the Pulpit has 
immense possibilities of influence before it, 
but that it does not possess the power which it 
should have in human society, because the 
doctrines which it preaches are not adequately 
pressed home in respect to the details of our 
public and private life. As the scientific 
lecturer on physics at a college needs the 
laboratory, where he may illustrate his theories 
in the most tangible manner, does not the 
preacher also need to find his laboratory in the 
world around him—not only in the home but 
in the workshop, the counting house, in the 
town hall, on the hustingsand in Parliament ? 
Would men be so dead to all sense of duty in 
international affairs, so unconscious of the 
flagrant injustice and the utter heathenism of 
war, if preaching were somewhat more ‘ realistic’ 
in its character ? 

The influence for good which the pulpit may 
exercise in reference to practical politics, in the 
highest sense of that word, is shewn by what 
took place in the United States last December 
twelvemonth. President Cleveland had de- 
livered a startling and alarming message to the 
Senate. The latter had responded in a spirit 
of bitter hostility towards KEngland, and the 
press had followed suit. On the very next 
Sabbath day, however, a remarkable occurrence 
took place, which had still greater results, 
‘From east to west, from north to south,’ the 

ulpits of America, almost without exception, 
radlared in tones never to be forgotten that war 
with ‘the Mother Land’ would be a calamity 
not to be thought of, and must be put away 
for ever. In an instant, the spirit of hatred and 
of war was hushed, the heart of that great 
American nation responded marvellously to the 
appeal of its preachers, and everywhere there 
went up the cry of peace and goodwill. That 
incident will ever remain in the memory of the 
American people. It is astriking proot of the 
great and deserved influeuce which those living 
churches of our brethren across the Atlantic 
exercise over the mass of the people. 

During my brief visit to the States, last 
summer, I was greatly struck by the evidence, 
which came to me from all sides, of the glorious 
vitality of the churches there. I suppose they 
owe it to the general vigour which distinguishes 
all life in that young country, and especially to 
the multitude of good works of which every 
church is the centre. May they not also owe it 
to something in the character of the preaching ; 
viz., that doctrine is most strongly illustrated in 
its frequent reference to the actual facts of 
modern life, alike in the home and in public 
spheres of activity ? 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
problem of establishing the rule of Law in place 
of the rule of Force is surrounded with far 
greater difficulties in Europe than in America. 
The United States have no such ‘foreign 
affairs’ as we have in Europe. They are, 
practically, without rivals and antagonists at 
their very doors ; they are free from the long 
heritage of warfare which afflicts us in Europe. 

It is with England, that the States have had 
the chief part of their foreign disputes ; and it 
is in the case of these ‘two nations, one people’ 
that the noble remedy for war, Arbitration, has 
had its chief triumphs. Since the year 1815, 
there have been sixty instances of effective 
international arbitration, and in thirty-two of 
these the United States have been a party ; 
while Great Britain has been a party to twenty 
of them. Immediately after the American 
Revolution, a Treaty was negotiated with Great 
Britain, through Chief Justice Jay, which 
provided for a ‘firm, inviolable and universal 
peace, and a true and sincere friendship’ 
between the two nations which has been invio- 
late, with one exception, for one hundred and 
two years. 

Our kith and kin beyond the Atlantic have 
been the pioneers in this beneficent evolution 
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in human affairs, and the great question of the 
present time, it seems to me, 1s how far this 
principle of international justice can be uni- 
versally adopted, especially in Europe. The 
nations of the latter are threatened with ap- 
palling danger, and the sense of that danger 
induces them to engage in the ruinous rivalry 
of armaments to which I have referred. 

Now, as regards this suggested substitute for 
war, the Lord Chief Justice of England said, in 
his remarkable address to the jurists of the 
United States, that it ‘may be fitly applied in 
by far the largest number of questions which 
lead to international differences.’ There is also 
the great fact of the increasing resort, during 
late years, to this mode of judicial settlement, 
in proportion as growing experience has proved 
its efficacy. Experience of the results of resort 
to arbitration has also removed the appre- 
hension that arbitral decisions would require 
armed force to give them effect. On the con- 
trary, the decrees pronounced by the arbi- 
trators have been universally accepted, even by 
powerful States, and in cases where they were 
dissatisfied with the award, 

On the other hand, the growing intercourse of 
nations, the constant increase in the number of 
conflicting claims in all parts of the globe, 
multiply occasions for dangerous disputes. 

What, then, impedes the universal adoption of 
a principle which is the embodiment of justice 
itself, which would ‘relieve nations of the in- 
creasing danger of the slow ruin of an armed 
peace, or the rapid ruin of actual war, from 
the cruel tyranny of military conscription, 
and which would at once increase the security 
and prosperity of nations ? 

It has been said that the two kindred peoples 
whose*Governments recently agreed to create a 
Tribunal for their future disputes, and have so 
often successfully adopted the system of arbi- 
tration, did so because they desired so earnestly 
the maintenance of peace between them. 
What we should desire and work fer is that 
all nations should be brought to entertain a 
similar desire that their relations should be 
placed on a permanent basis of mutual respect 
and mutual amity. This, we hope will be 
effected by one or more permanent Tribunals, 
secured by treaty. 

To bring about that state of feeling between 
all peoples should be the main object, not only 
of the Peace Societies, but of the Churches also, 
and of all who care for the well-being of man- 
kind and the moral progress of society. The 
deplorable fact is that the hereditary animosi- 
ties, the military spirit, the rival ambitions of 
rulers, their fierce competition for ‘ prestige,’ 
and the desire for extended colonial territory, 
on the part of a large section of the Middle 
Classes, have created a fierce jealousy, suspicion 
and antipathy between even the most civilised 
States. It is this which will render it difficult, 
in many cases, to secure the conclusion of per- 
manent treaties of arbitration, or of a permanent 
High Court of Nations. 

But we must all labour to overcome this diffi- 
culty ; and there are many modes by which a 
right international spirit may be promoted. It 
is for the religious and philanthropic societies, 
of which every Christian congregation should 
be the centre, to understand those modes of 
operation and educate the communities amidst 
which they are situated. The organised ‘ Peace- 
Makers’ will only be too happy to advise and 
co-operate with them. These are the ‘ Labora- 
tories’ where the teaching of the pulpit may be 
applied in practice, and find new strength and 
enthusiasm in doing so. 

The above suggestion naturally leads me to 
report briefly on what has been done, and is 
now being done, by the Arbitration and Peace 
Societies towards the attainment of the sacred 
object they have had in view. To thelastinghonour 
of the American and British people, organised 
efforts on behalf of Peace were commenced so 
long ago as the years 1815 and 1816. From the 
year 1867, similar Societies began to make their 
appearance in Continental Europe ; but, until 
within the last few years, they exercised but 
little influence, and were hardly known to the 
general public ; and. where known, they were 
generally considered to aim at impossible 
results. With the exception of such men as 
Richard Cobden, John Bright, Henry Richard, 


and Frédéric Passy, men of mark in the 
political world stood aloof from a movement 
which was regarded as purely sentimental. 4 

One of those just mentioned, Henry Richard, 
a minister of the Gospel, a member of the 
House of Commons, and Secretary of the Peace 
Society, did obtain a considerable amount of 
tangible success. By personal visits to several 
of the capital cities of Europe, he induced 
several legislative bodies to do what he had 
effected in the British Parliament, viz., to adopt 
resolutions in favour of the principle of arbitra- 
tion in international disputes. That fact turned 
public attention to the subject, educated opinion 
to some extent in favour of the idea, and in- 
duced Statesmen to consider whether the prin- 
ciple could be adopted in practice whenever 
differences arose between States. Another con- 
sequence was thé insertion, in many commercial 
treaties, of what is called the ‘ Arbitral Clause.’ 
That is to say, it was provided that, in the 
case of any disagreement arising as to the in- 
terpretation of such treaties, the points at issue 
should be settled by arbitration. 

In the year 1867, ‘ The Society of the Friends 
of Peace’ was founded in Paris, and is now 
known as ‘ The French International Arbitra- 
tion Society.’ Its founder was its present dis- 
tinguished President, M. Frédéric Passy, a 
member of the Institute of France, an able 
economist and disciple of Cobden, and for many 
years a Deputy in the French Chamber. 

In 1867 was also founded, at Geneva, ‘The 
International League of Peace and Liberty,’ 
whose President was Charles Lemonnier, a 
disciple of Charles Fourier, an ardent believer 
in the Republican form of government, a jurist, 
and a man deservedly admired for his high 
character, simplicity of life, and devotion to 
social and political reforms. 

In 1868 was founded ‘The Working Men’s 
Peace Association, now known as ‘The Inter- 
national Arbitration League.’ Its secretary, 
Mr. W. Randal Cremer, has rendered great and 
lasting services in originating and promoting 
the movement for an Anglo-American Arbitra- 
tion treaty, as well as the establishment of ‘ The 
Inter-Parliamentary Union,’ to which I will 
now briefly refer. 

In 1887, Mr. W. R. Cremer, then in Parlia- 
ment, induced two hundred and thirty-four of 
his colleagues to sign an address to the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States, express- 
ing satisfaction that a proposal had been intro- 
duced into that Congress for the adjustment by 
arbitration of all differences between the two 
countries. President Cleveland referred the 
House of Commons’ Address to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and, in February, 1890, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by Con- 
gress, authorising the President to invite nego- 
tiations for that object with all Foreign 
governments. 

That resolution was communicated to Euro- 
pean Governments ; and, in consequence, Mr. 
Oremer moved a resolution in the House of 
Commons, on June 16th, 1893, expressing 
satisfaction and the hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government would ‘lend their ready co-opera- 
tion to the Government of the United States 
upon the basis of the foregoing resolution.’ 

The next step taken by Mr. Cremer was to 
suggest to M. Frédéric Passy the formation of 
an ‘Inter-Parliamentary Union,’ or Committee 
of Members of all Parliaments, for the further- 
ance of arbitration. Through the able co-opera- 
tion of our distinguished French friend, this 
Union (or ‘Conference’ as it is often called) held 
its first meeting in Paris in 1889, and it was 
resolved that it should meet annually from that 
time. These members of European Parliaments, 
about 1500 in number, have accordingly held 
important Conferences in London, Rome, 
Brussels, and other cities; and, in 1895, they 
adopted a scheme for a Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, which should be submitted for the 
favourable consideration of all civilised states, 
The Central Office, or ‘Bureau,’ of this Union 
is at Berne. 

In the year 1880, the ‘ International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association,’ which I represent 
on this occasion, was formed on somewhat dif- 
ferent lines. We were of opinion that some 
systematic effort should be made to deal with 
all the causes, direct and indirect, which lead to 


war. 


We observed, further, that a large 
number of disputes frequently rise between 
States, of which the true facts are unknown to 


the public on either side. Nevertheless, one- 
sided or inaccurate statements regarding them 
are published by the newspapers, and become 
the text for acrimonious and violent attacks 
against any foreign State or People concerned 
in such disputes. Many of these latter are 
quite capable of equitable and_ pacific settle- 
ment ; but the public on both sides is so misled 
that the two Governments concerned are con- 
strained to adopt a more aggressive attitude 
than they would have desired. 

Moreover, the Governments are, for various 
reasons, unwilling and unable to state the whole 
case impartially. In the meantime, the Press, 
pandering to a spirit of false patriotism and to 
the traditional suspicion of ‘ foreigners,’ repeats 
its attacks until a very dangerous state of feel- 
ing is created ; and each government is afraid 
of appearing to yield to the supposed enemy, 

From another and higher point of view, this 
propaganda, of international hate is to be deeply 
regretted. We should never lose sight of the 
consideration that, just as the different countries 
of the world have an infinite variety of natural 
products, so that their inhabitants may mutually 
benefit each other, and become mutually depen- 
dent by the exchange of those products,—so 
there is a corresponding diversity of mental 
gifts among the nations of the world. Surely 
it ig not unreasonable to suppose that this 
diversity was designed to bring about a mutual 
exchange of ideas, of experience, and of know- 
ledge. Through this diversity, the qualities of 
one people supplement thoze of another ; the 
progress of mankind at large is thereby facili- 
tated ; and this mutual interdependence should 


link all the peoples to one another, and pro- 


mote peace, unity, and co-operation. But these 
great purposes and designs are utterly frustrated 
by the constant circulation of false news and of 
antagonism founded thereon. 

Our Association therefore conceived the idea 
of creating some organised system of counter- 
acting this great and widespread evil. We 
determined to endeavour to constitute a union 
of ‘The Men of Good Will’ throughout Europe 
which should deal with this state of things. 
We would try to combine in a common federa- 
tion the few existing Peace Societies, and to 
create new groups everywhere. One special 
work which the federated societies would be 
asked to perform was that of correcting mis- 
statements made in the Press, or platforms, or 
in Parliaments, and to publish careful state- 
ments of the whole of the facts, so far as it was 
possible to ascertain them. Our object should 
be described as one for the diminution or re- 
moyal of international misunderstandings and 
misapprehensions. Thus, if a French journal 
published erroneous statements regarding some 
supposed designs and proceedings of England, 
we would examine documents and make in- 
quiries, with a view to an exposition of the 
case, and then ask the French Society to pub- 
lish the same. 

In fine, we desired that practical ‘methods 
should be adopted by these ‘co-operating and 
corresponding ’ Societies to bring about a better 
mutual knowledge between the peoples, and, 
therefore, a better mutual regard. As Chairman 
of the Association, I undertook, through several 
successive years, to visit many of the chief 
cities of the Continent, with a view to explain 
this project, and to help in the foundation of 
new Societies, as members of the proposed 
federation. 

In addition to the meetings thus held in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Italy, we organi:ed two well-attended Con- 
gresses at Brussels and Berne respectively. 
Much interest was shown, and we obtained the 
hearty approval and co-operation of valued 
friends in many cities. 

In Germany, considerable hesitation was shown 
to set on foot Societies, in consequence of her 
relations with France, but of late years the 
Peace movement in that country has developed 
remarkably. The Peace Societies of Europe 
now have a central Bureau at, Berne and hold 
Congresses annually. 

With regard to our own country, we have, on 
every possible opportunity, pressed the Govern- 
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ment to resort to arbitration in the case of dis- 
putes with foreign countries ; and, as an instance, 
Imay observe that, for the last six years, we 
urged a resort to that mode of settlement in 
the case of Venezuela, In every disagreement 
with Foreign Powers, we have endeavoured to 
form an impartial judgment, after most careful 
inquiry into the facts. 

The results we have published in our journal 
Concord, and in the Hcho newspaper. The 
editor of the latter has given me, for the last six 
years, about a column in the front page for a fort- 
nightly article entitled ‘International Unity.’ 

One of the most satisfactory results of our 
work has been the establishment of most cordial 
relations with a large number of valued friends 
allover Europe. . . . . 

As in other countries, so in our own, the 
peace-makers have to contend with the erroneous 
presumption that one’s own Government must 
always have right on its side. Yet, in how 
many cases, have subsequent events proved the 
contrary! Frequently, during the last fifty 
years, our foreign policy and consequent 
proceedings have roved erroneous and 
mischievous. Worst of all, the passion for 
territorial aggression and for the extension of 
Empire has prevailed among a large number of 
our countrymen, so that the most elementary 
rights of weaker races have been disregarded. 

But for all wrong-doing there is punishment, 
alike for nations as for individuals, however 
long it may be in coming. It has already over- 
taken us. In every part of the world we have 
awakened a deep distrust. If overweening 
greed and reckless disregard of duty had not 
infected our own people, the lawless raid on the 
Transvaal would never have taken place. Nor 
would the infamous cruelty and oppression 
practised in Mashonaland and Matabeleland 
have occurred, because a sound public opinion 
at home would have withheld all encouragement 
to deeds which have stained the national honour. 
Already the consequenceshave shewn themselves 
in the resistance of the oppressed tribes,—over- 
come with frightful bloodshed. . . . . 

At no period of man’s history have the 
masses exercised so great a control over events ; 
and, therefore, the education of public opinion 
assumes an importance it never had_ before. 
The great question of our time is, who shall 
form that opinion : shall it be left wholly to 
the guidance and control of newspapers, often 
corrupt (on the Continent at least), often unen- 
lightened and reckless, seeking only to please 
the million readers; or shall this immense 
responsibility devolve upon those who speak in 
the name of the God of Righteousness and of 
His greatest representative, Jesus Christ ? 

The whole course of human history in the 
future will depend upon the extent to which 
the democracies shall be ruled by a supreme 
desire for justice ; or, in other words, by the 
desire to manage their public, as well as their 
private, affairs in the light of God’s law. Until 
that is the case—to a far larger extent than at 
present—the Rule of Law will not be esta- 
blished in place of the Rule of Force. Not 
until then will that great High Court of Nations 
be established, to which all Governments will 
resort as a matter of course. Not until then 
will permanent treaties of Arbitration become 
universal. Not until then will there be a due 
sense of shame and remorse for every act of 
wrong committed towards a foreign people, 
—whether civilised or uncivilised, whether 
powerful or feeble. What a noble work for 
the churches lies before them—if they will no 
longer confine themselves to the declaration of 
general principles, but give them new life and 
meaning by direct and outspoken. application 
to the daily events of the time in which we 
live! When will men be universally pene- 
trated with the truth that we ‘are all members 
one of another, whether we live by the banks 
of the Thames, the Neva, the Ganges, the 
Mississippi, or the Brahmapootra ? 

Yet how far we are from showing that we 
believe it, in view of the fact that Europe is an 
armed camp, exposed to the danger of some 
Satanic outburst of passion, which may sentence 
millions of men to death, starvation, ruin, and 
misery, 

War has no compensating feature, inasmuch 
as it settles no question as to right or wrong ; it 


ever lays the seeds of fresh conflicts ; and is the 
practical denial of God. 

Teachers of His Word, you have surely too 
long neglected to educate men sufficiently toa 
right estimate of the moral and religious infamy 
of War. Let it be your care, in the future, to 
convince men of the flagrant sin against human 
Brotherhood involved in blood-shedding. Let 
the churches, schools, colleges, universities, 
Parliaments, and Press unite in training young 
and old alike to a perception of the truth of 
this matter. ‘Peace, based on Justice,’ must 
become the watchword of men in all lands, for, 
without it, there can be no progress towards 
the rule of God on the earth, no true civilisa- 
tion, no true Christianity. 

Peace, founded on Justice, is as necessary for 
the growth of all that is noble and glorious 
among men as the atmosphere is necessary for 
birth and growth in the world of Nature. 
Peace, however, is not so much an end in itself 
as a means to a still higher end,—unity and co- 
operation among all men in the realisation of 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. In view 
of the evil which we inherit through long ages 
of the breach of the Moral Law, the ultimate 
victory will not be reached without many a 
struggle, many a sacrifice, many a temporary 
defeat. But Victory will come, and the Pro- 
gress of the Past isa pledge of the Progress of 
the Future. 

We have the witness within us that God is 
on our side, as we march slowly on to the last 
great battle-field of Armageddon ; and we can 
sing, in perfect faith and hope, the grand words 
of the poet : 

‘Marching down to Armageddon, Brothers brave and 
strong, 
Let us cheer the way we tread on with a soldier’s song. 
We are they who will not take from Church, or 
throne, or code, 


A lower King for men than God, a meaner goal than 
Good, 

We are they whose constant banner wears no badge 
nor sign, 

But the Light that dyes it white, the Hope that makes 
it shine, 

We are they whose constant watchword is as Christ 
did teach, — 

‘Hach man for his Brother first, and Heaven then 
for each.” 

We are they whose bugle rings that all the wars may 
cease,’ 


GREETING TO THE EVANGELICAL FREE 
CHURCHES. 

The Rev. CHarLes Harcrove proposed 
the following resolution, which, he said, had 
been before the Conference Committee, and 
had been accepted by them :— 

That this Conference of Christian Churches 
sends fraternal greetings to the Conference of 
the Evangelical Free Churches, and heartily 
wishes them God speed in their endeavours 
towards the advancement of truth and righteous- 
ness, peace, and liberty in this country and 
throughout the world. 

He said he had heard, and read with pain, 
many comments on the conduct of those 
who called themselves the Evangelical Fiee 
Churches—Nonconformists. In his opinion, 
if they respected themselves, when they 
found a door shut in their face they would 
quietly go away ; and similarly, when those 
churches, whether rightly or wrongly, ex- 
cluded them and refused their assistance, 
their feeling ought to be to wish that, with- 
out them, they might do the utmost amount 
of good, and that they might be missed as 
little as possible (cries of ‘No, no,’ and 
‘Yes’). There were two parties amongst 
their Evangelical brethren—a minority, if 
not a majority, who would heartily welcome 
them amongst them; but they were pre- 
vented from doing so by the fact that there 
were others who would not associate with 
them under any conditions. He thought that 
those who sympathised with them were in 
the right; but to enforce their views would 
break up their union. They, however, 
hoped one day to welcome them, and would 
continue to make their union as comprehen- 
sive as under the circumstances they could 


make it. For the Liberals amongst those 
churches they had the profoundest sym- 
pathy. At the same time, they had no right 
to find fault with them that they did not 
welcome them, or to assist in that which per- 
pertained to religion. To their friends it 
was the most sacred of their creed—it was, 
in fact, the whole of their religion ‘that 
God became man, and by His death re- 
deemed us from the power of the Devil.’ 
They did not agree with that; but it was 
very dear to the orthodox friends, and he 
did not know how they could be asked to 
join with them in meetings which were not 
simply political or social, and which were 
distinctly religious, Their friends could 
not join in the prayers which they, as Unit- 
arians, offered without reservation, or with- 
out adding words which they were obliged to 
omit; so for their good brethren he did 
plead the utmost charity in judging them 
(hear, hear), ‘and that they should re- 
member the difficulty in which both parties 
were placed—those who would join with 
them and those who would not—on the 
ground of sincere convictions in which they 
did not share. But, although thus excluded 
from their union, they were engaged in the 
same work, and they had the same sym- 
pathies. 

The Rev. H. W. Perris, of Hull, seconded 
the resolution. The churches which were 
known as evangelical churches, he said, had 
been receiving their advances with greater 
and greater cordiality for the last twenty 
years. The mere circumstance that, amid 
the very great confusion of the present turbu- 
lent times, they should not see their way to 
face a greater outburst than they had ever 
encountered before by taking the Unitarian 
body to their arms, did not disprove the fact 
that in the breasts of the real leaders of the 
Free Churches there was a very wide com- 
munity of sentiment with them, and a very 
large sympathy with their views (a voice: 
‘Price Hughes’). Suppose they took that 
most widely-circulated organ of the Evan- 
gelical ree Churches, the Christian World, 
was it possible to read the articles, or even 
take in the scope of the intelligence given, 
without thinking that the agreements with 
them vastly outweighed the former dif- 
ferences ? 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 


MR. STEINTHAL’S RESOLUTION. 


The Szcrerary announced that the 
notice of resolution given by the Rev. S. A. 
SrernTHau had been slightly altered, by the 
addition of several words,and would now read 
as follows:—‘ That the Council of the 
Triennial Conference, having been constituted 
on a basis by which it represents the various 
congregations and associations which form 
the Conference, it is hereby resolved that the 
Committee be instructed to hold regular 
meetings to consult and, when considered 
advisable, to take action in matters affecting 
the wellbeing and interests of the Congre- 
gations and Societies which form the Con- 
ference by directing attention, suggesting 
plans, organising expressions of opinion 
or summoning, if they deem it need- 
ful, a special meeting of the Conference. 
Further, that the Committee shall present to 
each Conference, a full report of its pro- 
ceedings and the action it has taken for the 
approval or otherwise of the Conference.’ 

The Rev. S. A. SreinrHat, in moving his 
resolution, referred to the immense advan- 
tages which had accrued from the Union of 
the churches who were joined together in 
that Conference. While recognising this, 
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he said they had felt that there was 
something lacking still to give a full 
expression to their spiritual power. They 
were rejoiced that already good fruit had 
been gathered from their meeting, fruit such 
as was the Sustentation Fund organised at 
Liverpool, With few exceptions now-a-days 
they could see all over the country 
assemblies like that time-honoured represen- 
tative assembly, the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. where represen- 
tative meetings were held and expression 
could be given to the deepest wants of the 
churches, and their desire and influence 
upon the world. They had further felt that 


no church could.be alive which did not, try. 


to influence the world. around. He: had 
been told that his resolution was unnecessary, 
because they had in the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association all that they wanted 
or desired. He, however, doubted the 
accuracy of that statement. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association did not 
represent their churches, and by will could 
not do so, It represented those individuals 
who like himself were deeply interested in 
Unitarian theology. Butin that Conference 
they stood on broader grounds. They 
represented the churches and, therefore, their 
committee was the right committee to take 
this stand. 

Mr. Joun Denpy, of Manchester, seconded 
the resolution. This would be, he thought, 
one more step in the organisation which they 
felt to be so much the want of their churches. 
That organisation must be founded on two 
principles. It must respect the liberty and 
the individuality of the organised congrega- 
tions, but must also be founded upon that 
same freedom. He submitted there was not 
at present in existence any body whatsoever, 
further than that Conference, to whom it 
would be advisable to delegate that power 
which was solidly founded on that, principle 
of freedom, No body should be given 
power to stand as representative of those 
churches unless it was truly representative 
of them all. 

Mr. S. B. Worruineron said that this 
resolution seemed to him to be part of the 
original scheme not adopted by the General 
Assembly. It was the first step towards an 
organisation which would be of a much 
more extended character than for the 
moment would appear on the face of it. 
When the question of a general assembly 
was proposed that was part of the resolution 
which was not carried. It was no doubt 
taking a further step towards that organisa- 
tion which many of their churches were 
doubtless anxious to obtain, but there were 
also others who were not desirous of sub- 
mitting to it. 

The Rey. W. G. Tarrant said he stood 
before the Conference as a delegate of a con- 
gregation. That congregation had not given 
him any power to vote on this matter, and 
he thought it would be a very serious step 
for him to take without consulting them. 
He thought they ought to postpone any 
decision on such an important point until 
the congregations had had an opportunity of 
discussing it. As an argument against 
taking serious steps in a hurry, he must 
point out that they bad just passed a resolu- 
tion unanimously in which that Conference 
was defined as a Conference of Christian 
Churches. He had no objection personally 
to its being so defined, but he knew some 
who had attended who would say they 
could not belong to it if that one title was 
to be taken out of the six which properly 
described it, and was to be put at the 


‘fully considered. 


head. Surely there was no hurry in this 
matter, They were now treading on 
dangerous ground. They were at the tail 
end of the Conference, and many delegates 
had left: they represented congregations 
vitally interested in this matter, and he 
urged them to postpone the matter until 
they had had an opportunity of more fully 
considering it, 

The Rev. W. Mettor (York) said the 
remarks of Mr. Worthington and Mr. 
Tarrant had made it necessary, so far as any 
personal convictions were concerned, to say a 
few words in favour of the adoption, and, if 
possible, the unanimous adoption of the 
resolution. The reason why some of their 
friends seemed to’ hesitate’ about it, or to be 
distinctly opposed to it, was the fear lest, in 
some way or other, it would interfere with 
the liberty of their individual congregations ; 
and the fear he himself under ordinary 
circumstances would fully share. Still he 
ventured to hope the meeting would pass the 
resolution unanimously. 

Mr. A. W. Worrnineton moved the 
adjournment of the question to the next 
Conference ; not because there might be any 
serious difficulty arising from its being 
passed, but such a question required accurate 
discussion. Had the resolution stood in the 
words in which it had been printed, he 
should not have felt quite in order in moving 
such an amendment, but the resolution had 
been altered, and words inserted which hehad 
heard for the first time that afternoon, and 


which no one had had an opportunity of 


considering. He thought it would be much 
better if an opportunity was given for the 
whole of the churches comprised in their 
Conference deliberately and thoughtfully to 
consider the matter. Indeed, he was not at 
all sure that the resolution proposed to give 
any power to the committee which they did 
not already possess. .1f, after consideration 
they came to the conclusion that this is 
the work of supererogation they could pass 
it with a good conscience. If, on the other 
hand, after investigation they came to the 
conclusion they were giving more power to 
the committee than it ought to possess, they 
would not pass it at all. He moved that the 
resolution be referred to the committee, with 
instructions to consider and report on it, and 


‘elther submit it to a Conference called for 


the purpose or to the next triennial meeting. 

The Rev, C. Harerove seconded. 

The Rev. E. W. Lummis suggested the 
middle course now open to them, of taking 
a vote by means of voting papers. 

Mr. SrerntHat said that this question 


had already been before the Committee on 


more than one occasion, and had been care- 
The Committee placed 
his notice on the agenda paper, and, in 
substance, it had been before the congrega- 
tions (cries of No, no). Well, it was printed 
and published in the programme of the 
Conference. He did not see the necessity 
of further delay. Unfortunately, some of 
them were getting older, and he for one would 
like to see an active body established amongst 
them, to which they could look forward to 
carry on the work in which they were 
interested efficiently and well. 

The Cuarrman said that he was obliged 
to say that the Conference Committee, while 
receiving Mr. Steinthal’s resolution and 
placing it on the agenda paper, in no way 
sanctioned it. 

Mr. SteintHa remarked that at one meet- 
ing of the Committee at which he was present 
he introduced this subject, and was in- 


‘structed by a unanimous vote to put it to 


the Conference. 
to learn that at a subsequent meeting, during 
the time he was on a sick bed, the resolution 
had again been brought forward and rejected. 

A vote was then taken and the amend- 
ment declared to be carried. 


He was, however, surprised 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded 
by Mr. Russexy. Scort, it was resolved that 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., be President of 
the next Conference ; and on the motion of 
the Rev. E. I. Fripp, seconded by the Rev. 
J. E. Mawninea, Mr. J. R. Beard was elected 
Vice-President. On the motion of Mr. 
Bowrine, Mr. Howard C, Clark was appointed 
treasurer; and the Revs. J. Ellis, F. W. 
Stanley, Mr. C. Fenton, and Mr. A. W. 
Worthington, hon, secs. The following were 
chosen the committee, Mr. H. Bramley, 
Sheffield; Mr. C. Conway, Ringwood ; 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross ; Rev. 
C. Hargrove, Leeds; Dr. Brooke Herford, 
Hampstead ; Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., Bir- 
mingham ; Mr. D. Martineau, London ; Mr. 
J. S. Mathers, Leeds ; Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
Manchester; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
Wandsworth ; Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
Henley; and the Rev. Joseph Wood, Bir- 
mingham. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

The Rev. C. Harcrove said he had plea- 
sure in moving a vote of ‘thanks to the 
committee of the conference at Sheffield for 
their excellent arrangements for the Confer- 
ence (applause), and magnificent hospi- 
tality’ (renewed applause). He admitted 
that votes of thanks were not alway sincere, 
but assured them that he could speak with 
the utmost sincerity of the wonderful 
arrangements which had been made in 
Sheffield (applause). The way in which 
everything had gone off without hitch or 
flaw, the way in which great crowds had 


been. managed, had shown a wonderful 


amount of patience and thought and work 
up to the last (applause). As for the 
hospitality he could not speak for each per- 
son there, but he believed the general feel- 


ing was that Sheffield had received them 


right royally (applause). 

Mr. H. Buxssuzy, in seconding, said he had 
attended all the Conferences they had held, 
and in hospitality Sheffield had beaten all 
the other towns they had visited (hear, 
hear, and applause), ; 

Mr. Hue Srannus supported the 
motion as an old inhabitant of Sheffield. It 
had been, he said, a great pleasure to him to 
see so many of the old faces still among 
them, and the children of others who had 
gone. He bore testimony to the hospitality 
they had received, and to the Christian for- 
bearance their hosts had shown to them. 
The kindnesses they had received would 
dwell in the minds of all of them 
(applause). . 

The Cuatrman asked to be allowed to in- 
clude in the motion some reference to the 
many kind friends of Unitarianism who had 
shown them personal kindness and real 
sympathy during their stay in Sheffield. The 
Conference concurred, and in its amended 
form the resolution of thanks was carried 
with acclamation. 

The hymn, ‘ Lord! dismiss us with Thy 


blessing,’ was then sung, the benediction | 


was pronounced, and the Conference con- 
cluded. 
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that doctrine was in danger of being ignored 
or denied. Finally, he suggested that,{in 
this situation, it might be well for our 
churches to go back to some point already 
left behind, whence they could make fresh 
progress along some different path from that 
along which Dr. Martineau has led so many 
of us. 

In the February number of the Magazine, 
Mr. Wood wrote toa very similar effect, 
generally confirming and expanding Mr. 
Jacks’s position. 

In the March number I was permitted by 
the courtesy of the Editors to have my say. 
I endeavoured generally to combat Mr. 
Jacks’s apprehensions. I expressed my 
astonishment at the opinion that Dr. 
Martineau’s theology ‘is of a nature which 
admits of no further development.’ I pro- 
tested against the conception that his philo- 
sophy denied, or showed the smallest 
tendency to deny, any ‘ element essential to 
a religious view of the universe,’ and I 
asked to what point in our theological 
development Mr. Jack would propose to go 
back in order that we might set ourselves to 
develop along other lines than those of 
Dr. Martineau. 

But now, in the April number, appears a 
further contribution to the discussion over 
the distinguished signature of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. Mr. Brooke has never moved much 
among our churches, or become very inti- 
mate with our ministers or people. There 
is ample reason for this in the special line of 
his pursuits and the absorption of his literary 
labours. But we have to remember these 
things in order to account for the startling 
advice which he now urges upon us with 
all the passionate power of his pen. He 
begins by, apparently, supporting Mr. Jacks 
and Mr. Wood in treating Dr. Martineau’s 
magnificent religious synthesis as mainly a 
philosophy of denial, and wanting to know 
what we are going to deny next. He then 
tells me that I have evaded the issue, and 
rebukes me for having passed by, unnoticed, 
Mr. Jack’s suggestion about the doctrine of 
immortality. Iam not going to answer a 
catechism. Those who know,.me and hear 
my preaching know perfectly well my 
opinions on this transcendent theme. And 
if I am charged with being too docile a dis- 
ciple of Dr. Martineau, I may very well 
take refuge under his incomparable vindica- 
tion of the immortality of the soul in his 
‘Study of Religion’—an argument which 
I believe to be absolutely unanswerable. 

But Mr. Brooke’s dissatisfaction with me 
is a small matter, and certainly would not 
in itself have made me feel it necessary to 
draw attention to his article in your columns. 
Mr. Brooke, however, proceeds to press, in 
the most urgent manner, for a definite creed 
for our churches, or, at any rate, our minis- 
ters, acceptance of which shall be ‘incum- 
bent’ on us all, Possibly he will say that 
this is an inaccurate statement of his con- 
tention. If so, I am, however, unable to 
attach any meaning to what he has written. 
That your readers may judge. I beg you to 
print in full the following excerpts from his 
article :— 

¥. (On Immortality) :—Ought we not to have 
a clear statement of our belief, as a religious 
body, in this as in other matters which an 
overwhelming majority of unbelievers as well 
as believers in God consider essential to a reli- 
gion which calls itself Theism, to say nothing 
of Christian Theism ? 

2. The thought underneath Mr. Jacks’ ques- 
tion, though he does not say so, is, it seems to 
me, this—Ought we not to clearly confess some 
ideas as absolutely true for us, and which the 
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world will clearly understand are held by our 
ministers and the bulk of their congregations. 
For, until such a general confession is made and 
understood, we have no bond of union ; we are 
a mere loose congeries of unrelated pebbles, 
rolling over and over one another on the shore 
of uncertainty ; we have no right to the name 
of a church, and nothing whatever of its 
reality ; we have no emotion behind us where- 
with to move the world to action, such as comes 
from infinite ideas deeply loved and clearly 
believed ; we shall drift—as we are tending to 
do at present—into a body of-men, loosely and 
inoperatively connected together, who have no 
clear ideas on religion held by all, and incum- 
bent on all, and who, therefore, speak with no 
clear voice to the world around us, who are year 
by year getting out of touch with humanity, who 
are losing instead of gaining adherents, who tend 
more and more to live in the pride. of. criticism 
—within a ring fence apart from the world, who 
have lost passion in religion and joy, who cling 
desperately to their past when their beliefs were 
vivid and effectual, but whose present is gloomy 
and whose future is uncertain. Nor shall we 
escape this fate unless we make ourselves into a 
church ora body of men—I care not for the word 
used—which professes faith in certain funda- 
mental conceptions which it considers of the 
essence of a religion, which, capable of infinite 
development, are yet themselves believed and 
loved as part of eternal truth ; which every one 
in our body is supposed to hold as true, and 
which, if he ceases to hold as true, he is bound 
in honour and conscience to declare that he has 
ceased to believe —and, in consequence, to cease 
to belong to our communion. 


Now, Sir, what is this but the advocacy 
of the imposition of a creed to be enforced 
on us all? 

We are to have a ‘clear statement of our 
belief as a religious body.’ We are to draw 
up, or somebody is to draw up, ‘a general 
confession.’ Certain ideas are to be ‘in- 
cumbent on all.’ We are to be ‘bound in 
honour and conscience to cease 
to belong to our communion,’ if we fail to 
accord with whatever some unnamed eccle- 
siastical authority may elect to include 
as ‘essential to a religious view of the 
universe.’ 

I repudiate, not without an emotion ap- 
proaching indignation, the allegations that 
‘we have no emotion behind us’; that we 
have no ‘infinite ideas deeply loved and 
clearly believed’; ‘that we tend more and 
more to live in the pride of criticism.’ I 
say that we have preachers amongst us, less 
gifted, indeed, than Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
but no whit behind him in the depth and 
fervour of their belief, the passion of their 
love of God and man, the eagerness and 
devotion of their ministry, the clearness 
and luminosity of their message. But far 
more momentous is it to sound the alarm 
at the threatened danger when so illustrious 
a name as that of Stopford Brooke—which 
we thought stood before the world for the 
absolute freedom of the human soul—lends 
itself to lay on us a yoke which neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear. 

RicHARD ARMSTRONG. 

Liverpool, April 13. 


UNITARIANS AND CHRISTIANS. 


Sir,—I enclose copy of a letter which I 
sent to the Conference, and which, together 
with the postscript enclosing an extract from 
a letter from Dr. Martineau, I hoped would 
have been read there ; but it arrived too late 
to be read in what was considered to be its 
appropriate place in connection with Mr. 
Addis and Mr. Wood’s papers. I shall be 
glad if you can see your way to print it in 
your issue next week, when the proceedings 
of the Conference will appear as a Supple- 


ment, as it attempts to deal with the prac- 
tical question as to how to make our form 
of Christianity more widely acceptable and 
efficacious, W. RarHpone. 
Green Bank, Liverpool, E., April 10. 


[ copy. } 
March 31. 

Dear S1r,—In writing on March the 2nd, 
I said that I would give my reasons later 
why I could not see my way to attend 
the Conference, and take the part you kindly 
offered, of opening, in a speech which should 
be limited to about ten minutes, the discus- 
sion on the papers to be read by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood and the Rev. W. E. Addis, 
on ‘The Deepening of the Spiritual Life of 
our Churches.’ That is a subject which will, 
no doubt, be most powerfully dealt with in 
the papers to be read, and on which it would 
be presumption on my part to suppose I 
could add anything of value. 

But a subject which at this time also 
presses for consideration is the maintenance 
of our faith among ourselves and its spread 
to others, and what bears on this, and is 
specially interesting Unitarians now, is 
whether we really are a body of Christians, 
or whether our Christianity is only an in- 
cident of our faith, and not its very corner- 
stone. This is quite independent of recent 
events, to which I have no wish to allude; 
the more we avoid blame or criticism the 
better. 

My experience—in an active life among 
men—has led me to form very decided 
opinions of what is necessary in any religious 
belief that is to prevail and meet the wants 
of the busy, striving, hard-worked mass of 
the community, rich and poor, cultivated 
and ignorant ; and especially of the classes 
who first received and spread the Christian 
religion. 

For our faith to prevail, it is not 
philosophy that is required, but personal, 
insistent belief in our Master and Teacher, 
Jesus Christ ; and gratitude and affection for 
Him as the Man sent by God into this world 
as His revelation of His intention for man, and 
of what is possible to man if he is willing to 
open his soul to, and guide his life by, the 
immediate leading of God’s Spirit, which is 
always waiting to thus guide, strengthen, 
inspire and comfort. In my long and 
varied experience I have found gratitude 
and affection towards Christ, for His life 
and death, the most powerful motive with 
those who have done most to inspire 
religious work, and most for the reclamation 
of the erring. 

Itis not possible for most busy men really 
to grasp the teachings of philosophy, or under- 
stand the unseen God and Father without 
the manifestation He has given us in the 
Christ whom He sent to reveal Himself, and 
His character and design. Most of us 
require a leader and teacher whose life and 
death comes home to our human nature, 
and to whom we are bound by personal 
gratitude and affection ; and humanity, if it 
does not take Christ for its leader, will have 
some other. The busier the world becomes, 
the more is the necessity of leadership felt, 
and if men do not take a higher leader, they 
will descend to even a Parnell rather than 
have no leader at all. 

We want to emphasise as our leader the 
One who could say truly :—‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’ 

Asystem of philosophy and of abstract ideas 
is not sufficient to help us in our hurried, 
anxious, often suffering and sorrowing 
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always difficult, struggle of life. We need 
also to bring home to the individual soul 
and convince it of the indwelling of God 
Himself in our human heart, whenever we 
are willing, as Christ always was, to listen 
to and obey the leadings of God’s Spirit. 

It is not as a religious teacher that I can 
speak; but because it seems to me from 
observation and experience among men that 
such teaching is necessary, if our religious 
belief is to be understood and made effectual 
with our common working humanity. 

I attempted. to advocate these views at 
the Conference six years ago; and after 
taking the best advice I could from old 
friends and counsellors, I decided that it 
would be hopeless to argue them if intruded 
among other topics. I could do it more 
concisely in writing than in a general 
discussion. 

I shall be very glad if it should prove, as 
you think, that the programme may give an 
opening for the clear assertion of the 
distinctive Christian character of our faith ; 
but I felt it would require more power and 
eloquence than I possess to hope to do this 
under the programme, 

What I have tried to say, I have learnt 
from Dr. Channing, Dr. Martineau, and Mr. 
Thom. I feel bitterly how defective this 
letter is. If we could have had a few words 
from 'the great leader still among us, we, 
his followers, would not need to raise 
protest or warning. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wm. RatHBone. 


P.S.—Dr. Martineau has kindly complied 
with my request that I might quote the 
following extract of his reply to a letter of 
mine with copy of this letter:—‘I am 
convinced that your letter will be more 
likely to leave a persuasive impression than 
any address that could provoke a debate. 
I perceive signs of great difference of opinion 
on the question raised by Mr. Voysey, and 
expect no good from its discussion in our 
present state of mind, 

‘As for our rightful slain to the 
Christian name, I am entirely at one with 
you. Not only are we the actual Unitarians 
of to-day—Christians also,—but, except 
as a section of the Christian Church, 
Unitarianism itself has no existence and its 
name no meaning; the very word itself 
connoting a doctrine respecting the person 
of Christ as an acknowledged Revealer. No 
one can profess Unitarianism, while disown- 
ing Christianity, without contradiction of 
terms. He may, indeed, cherish a belief in 
one God, before the Christian era or beyond 
the Christian range. But that makes him a 
Monotheist, be it Jew, Mohammedan, or 
Buddhist, the Unity being affirmed of the 
Godhead in mere Dramatic Entirety ; not a 
Unitarian, who personalises, and, there- 
fore, unifies, the attributes which the 
orthodox creed breaks into a threefold 
distribution. 

‘On the question, ‘‘ Which shall be the 
watchword of our fellowship, ‘ Unitarian or 
Christian’?” Iam amazed that any doubt 
can be felt. Under conditions of equal 
personal qualifications, shall the passport 
into our Ministry be simply Monotheistic 
faith, be it of Rabbi, Turk, or Mandi, or of 
Christian discipleship to the Prophet of the 
Beatitudes, the Sufferer of Gethsemane, the 
Martyr of the Cross, and the Revealer to 
our hearts of the beauty of holiness and 
the sanctity of life? 

‘I do not feel a moment’s alienation from 
those of different sympathetic choice. But 


for my own part, I cannot dispense with the 
consecration of that unique presence for ever 
re-awakening the blended love of man and 
God. The documents that tell of him are, 
I must admit, mixed and imperfect, and 
need sifting before we can reach their true 
historical original. But the genuine essence 
of that life, when found and appreciated, is 
still so far beyond our present standards as 
to shame our past indifference and to quicken 
our sense of the high calling before us. 
With this feeling ever stronger in me, I 
must still seek my supporting fellowship 
with those who frequent the Christian 
sanctuary.’ 


OBITUARY. 


ee be 
THE REV. W. MITCHELL. 

As briefly recorded last week, the Rev. 
W. Mitchell passed away, after a very long 
and painful illness, on Saturday, April 3. 
Born at Halifax on the 5th of May, 1829, 
he was within a few weeks of his 68th 
birthday. Less than a fortnight before his 
death he wrote to us one of his characteristic 
letters, interesting in its details of local and 
personal news, touching in its simple piety. 
The closing words of one who has so often 
written for our pages now have a special 
significance. He wrote:—‘I can assure you 
that your sympathy comes with power, 
sweetening my lot; for a friend’s heart is 
but the channel of God’s love, and so is 
twice blessed,—blessed once as the expres- 
sion of what is divine in the human heart, 
and then as the overflowing of the affection 
of the Great Heart of the Universe. God 
bless you, now and ever, is the prayer of one 
who is made strong by a friend’s sympathy.’ 

Better than any formal story of his life 
and work is the following sketch by one 


who knew him all through his busy career, 


and who had special ties towards him. 
THE REV. W. BINNS’S TESTIMONY. 

I knew William Mitchell more than 45 
years ago. At that time he lived at Pudsey, 
in Yorkshire. I used to preach occasionally 
at Pudsey, as a lay preacher, in connection 
with the West Riding Mission. We had a 
small number of earnest and hard-headed 
people, who met ina room which would hold 
over a hundred persons. William Mitchell 
sometimes worshipped with the rest. But he 
could not exactly be called a Unitarian, 
hardly even a Christian of any sort, then. 
As far as I remember, he did not care for 
the name. He was a kind of Deistical be- 
liever in God and a hoper for Immortality. 
But his chief interests were political, and 
he often startled the respectable Liberals of 
Leeds and Bradford and the neighbourhood 
by stating in plain language the doctrines 
which they wrapped up in beautiful vague- 
ness. The best designation for him would 
be Republican, He published and edited an 
advanced little paper called the Yorkshire 
Tribune. It often had very spicy articles, 
but he lost money by it. Latterly, I mean 
some forty years ago, his political opinions 
remained much the same, but he did not mix 
up so much as formerly in public demonstra- 
tions. This was because he was beginning 
to take a more lively interest in religious 
matters. He was an ‘independent thinker 
and a good speaker. When roused he was 
downright eloquent and fiery. I well re- 
member his saying to me, and I agreed with 
him, that the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board, as it was then called, was the proper 
place for him to go to and prepare himself 
for the regular work of the ministry. This 


he did about the time that I left, early in 
1858. Dr. Beard and Mr. Gaskell found 
him a rough diamond. But they were both 
men gifted with a clear insight into charac- 
ter, and they soon discovered the genuine- 
ness of the diamond. After he left Man- 
chester he became minister at many different 
places. I remember Hinckley, Leicester 
Free Christian Church, St. Mungo (Glasgow), 
Accrington, and Longsight. I believe it was 
at Longsight that he finally broke down, and 
for the last 15 years or more his life has 
been a martyrdom. He might say, ‘I die 
daily.’ His patience, and even cheerfulness, 
in perpetual suffering was wonderful, almost 
superhuman and miraculous. People who 
saw him and talked with him, went away 
strengthened by his heroism. The more he 
suffered, the more there grew upon him a 
devout sense of the fatherly love of God, and 
a confident looking forward to a future life. 
He sympathised with Christ. Like Christ 
he commended his tried and tortured spirit 
into his Father’s hands. Mr. Forrest often 
saw him after his own settlement at Sale, 
and Mr, Steinthal and other Manchester” 
ministers were old and valued friends. The 
Unitarian body knew him better by his 
writing than by his preaching. In preaching 
he had astrong Yorkshire accent and was a 
very plain speaker, and some people did not 
like these peculiarities. But his writing 
took captive many of those who were put 
out or rubbed the wrong way by his preach- 
ing. He contributed largely to Tue 
Inquirer, and only a short time before his 
death he exchanged kindly letters with 
Mr. Marshall, the former editor of Tu 
Inquirer. The pages of the ZTruth-Seeker 
and the Coming Day were also enriched by 
him. He wrote most during the long agony 
of his years of dying. He found a strange 
comfort in it. His articles were deep, 
vigorous, original, and suggestive. The 


marvel is that they were ever written. Other 


men, with far less suffering, would have 
given way to querulousness, and wasted the 
little strength they had in vain complaints 
against Providence. He remained an indo- 
mitable and patient toiler to the last. Now 
he rests from his earthly labours, and his 
works do follow him. I stood by his grave 
side on the Wednesday afternoon of the 
Triennial Conference. The service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Forrest and Mr.’ Steinthal. 
Mr. Steinthal’s touching address was a 


beautiful tribute to the character of him to 


whom we were bidding a temporary fare- 
well. Seldom have the clods fallen on the 
body of so sterling a man. Now the man 
himself has gone home to God. For many 
years his wife affectionately nursed him, and 
wheeled him about. God pity her in her 
bereavement ! 


Epps’s. CocoA.—GRaTEFUL AND ComMFORTING— 
‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may saveus many heavy doctors’ bills, 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazctte.—Made 
simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold only in 
packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled— 
‘James Epps & Co., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London.’ Also makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa- 
Nib Extract : A thin beverage of full flavour, now 
with many beneficially taking the place of tea. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, sup- 
dlies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system, 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


[From our Special Correspondent. | 


Even Unitarianism has ‘phenomenal’ 
things to record sometimes, and it is a source 
of encouragement to others for them to be 
made known. This general awakening-in 
our churches has, in many places, resulted in 
an effort to start a new cause, or galvanise 
an old and decayed one into new life. We 
have been told truly enough that there are 
many large centres of population in the 
country where there is no Unitarian church, 
though thereought to be ; and one reason and 
another—none of them satisfactory—have 
been given for this lamentable state of 
affairs. However, it is one instance with 
which I wish to deal in this letter. A few 
miles from Manchester there is situated a 
very populous’ centre of industry, yclept 
Ashton. For many years the question has 
been asked, Why is not some effort made to 
establish a Unitarian church there? In 
days gone by, the Missionary Conference 
was more aggressive than it is to-day, and, 
in the face of all obstacles, ignored districts 
and associations, and engaged in missionary 
enterprise on its own account. When I say 
that Southport and Blackpool are amongst 
the successful causes which it started, it will 
be seen that it was in earnest, and that its 
effort was no child’s play. For years it had 
its eye on Ashton ; but courtesy forbade it 
taking the initiative, owing to the close 
proximity of Dukinfield and Stalybridge. It 
was rumoured that some members of these 
churches resided at Ashton, and, of course, 
that meant they might transfer some portion, 
if not all, of their support. Well, it was 
human, and many other churches have been 
actuated by similar fears in their attitude 
towards new movements; and, in referring 
to it, | am making no unkind reflection, but 


am showing the evolution of thought in this’ 


connection to-day. The Missionary Con- 
ference, at one of its annual meetings, sent a 
formal message to the Kast Cheshire Christian 
Union, offering to co-operate and render all 
possible help, if it would only open up ground 
there tentatively. Correspondence passed 
between the two secretaries, and eventually 
the Union appointed a sub-committee to 
investigate; but one member of this com- 
mittee has personally told me that it never 
met. Why? Well, I have heard authori- 
tatively that a few wealthy members threat- 
ened to withdraw their subscriptions if the 
movement were started! Since then there 
have been a few first-class funerals in the 
district. I have frequently of late years 
attended the annual meeting of the Union, 
and Ashton has been invariably mentioned 
by the Rev. H. E. Dowson and others, and 
still nothing was done. The Union was 
poor, and seemed to think itself pledged to 
bolster up an unprofitable cause in the 
Potteries rather than try new ground ; but 
my personal experience is that the initiation 
of a new cause does not necessarily entail 
a pecuniary loss, especially in a township 
having a population of 40,000. Well, now, 
this is all the hard language I intend using, 
and I trust I may be forgiven for thus 
much plain speaking. A change has slowly 
come over the scene, and a very handsome 
effort has at last been made, with such an 
unexpected measure of success, that, from 
what I hear, the friends of the East Cheshire 
Union are in perplexity lest the cause may, 
so to speak, run away with them. Having 
made up their minds to test the prospect at 
Ashton, they determined to do the thing 
thoroughly, and, certainly, I never knew of a 
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similar effort having been made with greater 
generosity and elaboration. A public hall 
was hired, four services were arranged for, 
a band was secured to lead the singing, four 
of the ablest and most eloquent preachers of 
our body promised to deliver the discourses, 
and no undertaking could have been more 
effectively advertised. Moreover, there was 
to be no collection at the services. What is 
the result? Well, the hall has been crowded, 
and many had to be turned away. The 
attention has been remarkable, and a wide- 
spread interest has been created. ‘The last 
of the series of services was held on Sunday 
evening, April 4, and was conducted by the 
So great was 
the crush that every corner.of the building 
was filled, and even-the platform was crowded 
so that the folk almost pressed upon the 
preacher. A meeting was held after the 
service, in order that the feeling might 
be gauged as to the continuance or 
otherwise of the services. One hun- 
dred persons filled up papers express- 
ing themselves desirous of their continuance ; 
and supposing that a proportion of them are 
already members of other Unitarian 
Churches, one can scarcely imagine it will, 
in the least degree, influence the decision of 
the Union. Dr. Brooke Herford has set an 
example which we may advantageously 
follow. When he was minister at Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, he told off, voluntarily, a 
certain number of his own folk to go and 
put their best effort and strength with the 
new cause at Upperthorpe, and he has more 
recently done the same thing at Hampstead, 
in connection with the new church at 
Kilburn, Surely after such remarkable 
success, securing audiences of 600, and turn- 
ing other hundreds away, our East Cheshire 
friends will not allow any lapse whatever in 
the continuance of these services. Those of 
us who have engaged in new efforts know 
how hard it is to get people straight away to 
hand in their names, and that so many as 
100 at Ashton is almost a revelation to us. 
Moreover, we know that the leakage from 
other and older churches, on the establish- 
ment of new causes, is amazingly exaggerated 
by the timid ones amongst us; and that 
what little there is does not mean weakness, 
but an increase of general strength and 
fervour, There are some of our cautious 
friends who say—Is it worth while continu- 
ing the Ashton services, seeing that the 
summer is approaching? ‘This question 
comes too late; it should have been con- 
sidered before. The work is begun, and 
begun gloriously, and—‘ No man, having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ Then 
others say—The Union is poor, and how can 
expenses be met? Surely no one who knows 
the missionary spirit of the British and 
Foreign in these latter days, could doubt 
for a single moment that it would readily 
and generously subsidise an effort like this. 
Besides, here is a fact which clinches the 
whole question, and, one would think, 
settles it definitely: —An Ashton man got 
up inthe meeting and said that Ashton folk 
didn’t want everything given to them ; that 


they would be quite willing to contribute to. 


an offertory ; and, further, that if they would 
straightway continue the series with fourmore 
services, he himself would pay out of his own 
pocket the difference, if any, between the 
amount of offertory and the actual cost ! 
Were ever auspices more favourable than those 
at Ashton? Dideveran Association have a 
grander opportunity than that which the East 
Cheshire Union now has? I am glad to 
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record that the counsels of the brave have 
prevailed, that the hall has been secured 
for four more services, and that the Rey. 
Charles Hargrove was there last Sunday 
evening. The neighbouring ministers at 
Dukinfield and Stalybridge are advocating 
and encouraging this effort whole-heartedly, 
knowing that even at the expense of trans- 
ferring a few of theirown members who live 
in Ashton (though this does not necessarily 
follow), a strong and successful cause in an 
adjoining township of such a population and 
importance, would give strength and impetus 
not only to themselves, but to Unitarians 
right through the country. May complete 
success attend the efforts of our East Che- 
friends; and may this splendid 
beginning be so earnestly fostered as that it 
shall culminate in the foundation of an 
enthusiastic and even self-supporting church. 
FIDELIS. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

Tue annual meeting of this Society was 
held at Essex Hall on Monday evening 
being preceded by a social hour-and-a-half. 
There was a good attendance. We regret 
that we are obliged greatly to abbreviate our 
report. The chair was taken by Mr. J. F. 
Scuwann, President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Letters 
were read apologising for absence, among 
them one from Mr. P. W. Clayden, who 
expressed the hope that the meeting would 
‘follow the example of the National 
Conference at Sheffield, and pass a resolution 
of sympathy with the Christians of the 
Turkish Empire, and of strong protest against 
the employment of British ships and sailors 
and soldiers in repressing their heroic efforts 
to free themselves from the horrible 
oppression under which they suffer.’ Mr. 
H. CiLEnNeLL (joint-hon. sec.) then read the 
Annual Report. 

The report said there was good work going 
on at Woolwich, and a new church, it was 
hoped, would be soon established there. At 
Kilburn the church was progressing very well 
indeed. The Kentish Town (Clarence-road) 
congregation had prospered so much as to be 
able to devote a large sum to the Society’s funds 
in reduction of the aid granted toit. Other 
stations showed hopeful signs, with the excep- 
tion of Stepney, which had been the subject of 
great anxiety. At Lewisham a new effort had 
been begun with a very promising outlook, and 
a minister had been stationed there. Reference 
was made to the appeal for raising £1000, 
which had not yet been wholly successful, 
although signed by the president and other 
prominent friends of the cause. The report 
closed with a reference to the great spiritual 
needs of London, and a hope that the society 
might go on to minister to those needs with 
increased success. 

Mr. Davin Marrinzav, hon. treasurer, 
made his financial statement. The income 
of the past year had been £984 as against 
£929 in 1895; this sum included £264 
subscriptions, £88 19s. collections, and £280 
grants from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. The expenditure 
had been £1106, and despite every desire 
to economise they had changed a small 
balance in hand to a deficit of £122 at the 
end of the year. 

The CuHarrman, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, said they must remember 
that several special appeals had been before 
their friends lately in addition to that of the 
Society, and these have been generously 
responded to. He hoped the £1000 would 
soon be raised. No doubt the Society was 
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doing excellent work, especially in fostering 
churches amongst the suburbs whither the 
population tended continually. It was 
gratifying to see the work carried on with 
so much energy. 

Mr. 8S. S. Tayuer, in seconding, pointed 
out that congregations that were helped to 
become self-supporting soon grew able to 
help others. He would remind the younger 
friends that that Society had been instru- 
mental in the founding of the churches at 
Croydon, Wandsworth, Peckham, Kensing- 
ton, Quex Road, Highgate, Stratford, 
Forest Gate, Bermondsey, and Richmond, 
besides helping older congregations like 
Stamford Street. He referred to the great 
Conference just held’ at’’ Sheffield,’ and! 
trusted some of the enthusiasm kindled 
there would be manifested in London. It 
was a miserable thing that they had not 
raised the £1000 appealed for, considering 
the great work they had to do,—The 
motion was carried. 

Mr. D. Martineau, in moving the 
election of the President and vice- Presidents, 
said in the report the Committee had 
expressed the opinion that it would be well 
to enlist wider interest in the Society by 
changes of President at short intervals. 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, their President 
for so many years, was of the same opinion, 
but they felt it would be ungracious to act 
on that suggestion instantly, in view of the 
years of useful and enthusiastic service 
rendered by Sir James, He proposed his 
name, therefore, with great heartiness, as 
President for the ensuing year. 

Mr. W. Buaxe Onaers seconded, and 
the motion was carried. 

Dr. Brooke Hrrrorp moved a resolution 
commending the work of the Society, and 
expressing a desire that it should promote as 
far as possible social intercourse among the 
Unitarians: of London, He said it was 
remarkable how much good work had been 
done with so little means. As regards the 
promotion of social meetings he thought 
them of great value,—they wanted to know 
each other better throughout the congrega- 
tions. He proceeded to take encouragement 
from the marked way in which the Confer- 
ence at Sheffield bad enlisted the attention 
of the local journals, and from signs of 
religious broadening indicated in ‘Ian 
Maclaren’s’ creed. He said, however, the 
hints that Dr. Watson was to be treated as a 
heretic showed that their work in the libera- 
tion of Christian thought was far from done. 

The Rev. W. Cuynowrta Pops, of 
Lewisham, seconded the motion, and gave 
some interesting particulars of the outlook 
in his district. 

The Rev. G. Boros (Hungarian) also 
addressed the meeting, and the motion was 
then carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Huan Srannus, the 
officers were elected as follows :—Mr. D. 
Martineau, treasurer; Mr. G. Callow and 
Mr. W. Tate, representatives on the Council 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association ; 
Mr. H. Baily and Mr. G. H. Clennell, 
secretaries ; and Mr. F, Withall and Mr. R. 
Lawford, auditors. The committee was 
balloted for, there being 23 nominations for 
18 places. The names elected were Messrs. 
G. L. Bristow, George Callow, E. Chatfeild 
Clarke, J. Cooper, H. Epps, I. 8. Lister, A. 
Martinelli, W. J. Noel, W. Blake Odgers, 
Frank Preston, Russell Scott, J. Sudbery, 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Messrs. W. Tate, 8. S. 
Tayler, A. Titford, Rev. S. F. Williams, 
Mr. Howard Young. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Buaxe Opa@mrs, 
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seconded by Mr. G. Caunow, Mr. Howard 
Young was elected representative of the 
Society to the National Conference Com- 
mittee. Some doubt was expressed as to 
the right to elect a representative. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman con- 
cluded the meeting. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Tuesday 
Morning.] 


Bradford.—On Wednesday evening March 31, 
a congregational meeting was held in connection 
with Chapel Lane Chapel, for the purpose of con- 
sidering: ai scheme» for. the rebuilding of the school- 
room, which has become inadequate:forscarrying on 
the work of the Sunday-school and its associated 
institutions. There was a large attendance, and 
much enthusiasm was manifested. Mr. C. H. Ellis, 
who presided, stated that although it was only a 
few days since an appeal had been sent to members 
and friends of the congregation, promises of sub- 
scriptions had been received amounting to £500, 
and that the sum of £340, the proceeds of a bazaar, 
etc., was deposited in the bank. Mr. Byron Booth- 
royd was appointed treasurer of the building fund, 
the secretaries being Mr. John Ellis, solicitor, 
Bradford, and Mr. Allan P. Hewitt. 

Bedfield.—Miss F. Hill (Hon. Secretary of the 
Central Postal Mission and Unitarian Women’s 
Union) has been on a visit, and assisting in the work 
in this village. During her stay, the senior girls of 
the Sunday-school were organised into a band (the 
‘Daffodil’ Band) for ‘work and worship.’ They 
meet weekly at the residence of their teacher (Miss 
E. M. Smith), and are taught sewing, etc. ‘Two 
lantern services have been held recently—one last 
Sunday —the subjects being the Parables of the 
Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, and the Talents. 

Bolton: Unity Church.—The school anni- 
versary services were held on Sunday, April 4, 
when, in the afternoon and evening, the Rev. L. 
De Beaumont Klein, D.Sc., F.L.8., of Liverpool, 
preached to large congregations. Mr. F. Taylor, 
J.P., delivered an address to the children in the 
morning, the service also being very well attended. 
Special musical. services by the choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Lancaster, were given. The collec- 
tions were appreciably larger than last year. The 
number of. scholars.on December 31.6n thevregister 
was 269, with an average attendance of 216. The 
annual welcome and re-union of old and new 
members of the congregation was heldon Wednesday 
evening, March 24, when 34 new members were 
welcomed and added to the register of the church 
a spirited address being given by Mr. D. Whitehead. 
The minister (Rev. H. M. Livens) and the chairman 
of the church (Mr. Jos. Entwistle) also gave them a 
hearty welcome. The membership roll is now 
211. In the unavoidable absence of the Rey. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B., minister of Bank-street, we 
had a good substitute in the person of his father 
(the Rev. J. C. Street, of Birmingham), who gave a 
stirring address. With a quartette party and Miss 
Hargreave’s solos a most pleasant and harmonious 
evening was spent. 

Cheltenham.—The second year of the Bayshill 
Literary and Social Union was brought to a close 
on Wednesday week with a conversazione. The 
schoolroom, which was tastefully draped, was well 
filled. Conversation and games were indulged in 
and an excellent musical programme was provided, 
while refreshments were served during the course 
of the evening. The visitors included the Rev. 
Walter Lloyd and Mrs. Lloyd, of Gloucester ; the 
Rey. H. Austin, Cirencester ; and a large number of 
friends connected with other churches in the town. 
On the motion of the President (Rev. G. W. Lewin), 
seconded by the Rey. H. Austin, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded those who had helped to make 
the meeting of the society a success, special mention 
being made of Miss Annie Fisher (secretary), Mr. 
Gunning (treasurer), and Mrs. Bailey. Interesting 
and well attended meetings have been held during 
the session, including a number of entertainments 
and the following lectures:—‘Sixty Years Ago,’ 
Rey. Walter Lloyd; ‘Socialism,’ Mr. Allpass ; 
‘Samuel Pepys,’ Rev. G. W. Lewin ; ‘Tom Hood,’ 
Mr. H. Branch (Cheltenham Examiner); ‘The 
Crazy Priest of Kent,’ Mrs. Parsons (Glowcestershire 
Echo) ; ‘ Whittier,’ Mr. Harle. 

Edinburgh : St. Mark’s Chapel.—Preaching 
last Sunday on the present Eastern crisis, the Rev. 
R. B. Drummond, after quoting the resolution 
adopted by the Sheffield Conference, said that 
having been so unfortunate as to be unable to put 
his name to the recent memorial to Lord Salisbury 
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so numerously signed by his brethren in the 


Unitarian ministry, in which it was insinuated, as 
it humbly seemed to him, very unjustly, that the 
Prime Minister was propping up Turkish tyranny, 
he was glad to find he could cordially assent to that 
resolution, The second clause, indeed, might give 
rise to some difference of opinion, but for his own 
part he was quite ready to protest, however vainly— 
he feared it would be in vain—against forcing on the 
Cretans any form of government they do not them- 
selves desire. He went even farther. He did not 
doubt that annexation to Greece was by far the 
most natural and fitting solution of the problem, 
But if the Powers, for whatever reason, will not 
consent to this, would it not be far wiser of the 
Cretans to accept the autonomy offered to them 
rather than by refusing it, as they did before, by 
the advice of Greek revolutionaries from the 
Continent, run the risk of again coming under the 
despotism of the Turk ? 

Framlingham.---A lantern service was held in 
the Old Meeting House, on Sunday, the 4th inst. 
Mr. ‘Goldstein (Ashfield) kindly provided the lantern 
and all necessary, excepting slides, and acted as 
lanternist. The town has been excited over the 
election for Parish Council, the minister being a 
candidate, and successful both at the public meet- 
ing on March 18, and at the poll on the 7th inst. 
The rector expressed his thanks to Mr. Amey for a 
letter written to a local paper, on the matter that 
formed the test question of the election, and a 
friend, whose opinion and approval are highly 
valued, writes:—‘I congratulate you on your 
re-election, and, still more so, on the straightforward 
stand you took.’ Mr. G@.F. Bromhead has been 
assisting the minister in the services at Fram- 
lingham and Bedfield. Among the successful 
candidates at the Cambridge local examination, was 
the minister’s eldest son, who is under training at 
the Albert Memorial College (Framlingham), on a 
scholarship from the East Suffolk County Council. 

London: Blackfriars Mission.—At the 
recent annual meeting the following ladies and 
gentlemen were elected as officers for the ensuing 
year :—Treasurer, Mr. C. F. Pearson ; Secretary, 
Mr. Percy Preston ; Conimittee, Mrs. Mace, Miss 
Martineau, Mrs. A. B. Midlane, Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Rey. James Harwood, Messrs. A. H. Biggs, 
R. I. Gregg, I. S. Lister, 8S. S. Tayler ; Auditors, 
Messrs. J. T. Preston and N. M. Tayler. The 
committee’s report contains the following passage in 
regard to the scheme of amalgamation and extension 
sanctioned then:—‘It is felt that the transfer- 
ence to Stamford-street with a new committee con- 
sisting of members of the Mission and of Stamford- 
street Chapel will be for the benefit of both institu- 
tions. One class of young women has already been 
transferred and holds its meetings in the larger 
place ; another has applied to be allowed to move, 
while the Sunday-school would undoubtedly benefit 
by the change. It is hoped that all the friends who 
have hitherto provided the funds for carrying on the 
work of the Mission will transfer their subscriptions 
so that the treasurer and committee may have a 
good list with which to start the new venture. The 
present premises will, of course, be kept on for some 
time longer, as, even if the contemplated arrange- 
ments are concluded for the purchase of some ad- 
joining property, it will be some months before the 
premises can be adapted to the requirements of the 
new work.’ 

London : Hackney.—It may be mentioned as 
an instance of wider liberality than that of the 
Evangelical Free Church Council that on Monday 
evening April 5, the Rey. S. Fletcher Williams 
lectured for the third time, in the Rectory-road 
Congregational Schoolroom, to the congregation of 
Alderman the Rev. Fleming Williams. The lecture 
had for its subject ‘Thomas Carlyle,’ and the 
schoolroom was filled. For two years the Rev. 8. 
Fletcher Williams has been, and still is, a -vice- 
president of a society connected with this Congrega- 
tional Church. 

London : Kentish Town (Clarence-road). 
—At the closing meeting of the Social and Literary 
Institute, the Rev. A. Farquharson in the chair, 
Lady O’Hagan delivered a most excellent and in- 
teresting lecture, entitled ‘The Aristocracy of In- 
tellect as contrasted with the Aristocracy of Force 
and Wealth.’ A very hearty vote of thanks was 
carried unanimously on the motion of Mr. Armytage 
Bakewell and Mr. Copeland Bowie, to which her 
ladyship gracefully responded, and the proceedings 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual conversazione was held at 
Denton on Saturday last, and was very successful, 
About 160 sat down to tea, and the president (Rev. 
N. Green) presided afterwards, supported by the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Rev. W. Harrison, M. A. 
Slater, and others. An excellent vocal and instru- 
mental programme was given by the Denton friends, 
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the singing class, under the leadership of Mr. W. 
Woolley, rendering several part songs in a most 
admirable manner. The Revs. H. E. Dowson and 
W. Harrison, on behalf of the Union, welcomed the 
Rey. R. Jenkin Jones, M.A., of the Welsh Unitarian 
Chapel, Aberdare, and Mr. T. H. Robinson, of the 
Manchester District Sunday School Association, who 
both delivered very interesting and instructive 
addresses on Sunday-school work. A vote of thanks 
to the Denton friends was accorded, on the motion 
of the Rev. G. Evans, M.A., seconded by the Rey. 
W. L. Tucker, M.A. The Rev. L. Scott replied, 
and moved a vote of thanks to the president ; 
Mr. E. B. Broadrick seconded, and the president’s 
reply brought a very pleasant evening to a close. 

Nottage.—It is with sincere regret that we 
haye to record the death, of Mr. Wm. Ash, an 
old and respected member of the church here. 

Nottingham: Christ Chureh (Resigna- 
tion).—The Rev. James W. Braithwaite has 
announced his intention of closing his ministry 
here at the end of June next. He. began his 
ministry at Christ Church in No<ember 1890, 

Ramsgate.—Frank W. Skemp (son of the Rey. 
T. R. Skemp, late of Douglas, Isle of Man, and now 
of Ramsgate), was successful in passing the recent 
London Matriculation examination, standing 
eleventh in the honours division. Eight of the 
candidates above him were disqualified by age from 
taking the third prize, an exhibition of £15 per 
annum for two years, which consequently fell tohim. 

Saffron Walden.—At a meeting of the com- 
mittee of the General Baptist Chapel, held on 
March 29, it was resolved to send the best thanks of 
the committee and congregation to Messrs, Rush 
(Baptist), Hockley (Congregationalist), Turner and 
Brook (Wesleyan), Haylock (Primitive Methodist), 
for their valued services on Sundays during the 
pastor’s recent illness. 

South Wales: Graig, Trebanos.—0On Sun- 
day and Monday, 11th and 12th inst, our half- 
yearly meetings were held. The officiating minis- 
ters were the Revs. T, Arthur Thomas (Pantydefaid) 
and L. Williams (Rhydygwin). We are pleased to 
state that the pithy and excellent sermons were 
highly appreciated by the erowded congregations. 
The choir, by their able rendering of the hymns, 
added an effective charm to all the services. The 
collections towards the chapel debt were very satis- 
factory. . 

Stockton-on-Tees. —On Monday, March 8, 
the Stockton and Middlesbro’ teachers had a con- 
ference in the vestry, when Miss F. Rose read a 
paper on ‘Our Sunday-school Work.’—On Wednes- 
day, March 10, we had a pleasant social evening, 
when we were much indebted to musical friends 
not « connected with our church.—On Tuesday, 
March 16, Mr. D. R. Wright, who has lived in New 
Zealand many years, gave us a lecture on the North 
Island, with lime-light views ; it was much appre- 
ciated.—On March 24, an entertainment was given 
by the teachers of the Sunday-school, in aid of the 
Pianoforte Fund.—Sewing meetings are held every 
fortnight, well attended by ladies of the church, to 


prepare for the sale of work to be held about, 


October. 

Sydney, N.S.W.—The annual meeting of the 
members of the Hyde Park Unitarian Church, 
Sydney, was held on the 19th of January, and was 
well attended. The secretary’s report referred to 
the help received from English friends for the pur- 
pose of wiping out the deficit in ordinary accounts, 
and said that the effort of the minister ought to 
stimulate local friends to keep the church from 
again fallmg back in funds. “ince Mr. Walters’ 
return in April last, the morning congregations 
have been encouraging, while at evening service the 
church is generally quite full, and more than once 
during the winter late comers could not even find 
standing room. The Literary Society has had a 
very successful year, and has been able to donate 
£56 19s. 1ld. to the church funds, being surplus 
from week-night lectures, musical evenings, etc. 
In connection with the church, a little monthly 
paper, entitled, The Liberal Faith, is now published. 
While this inyolves some extra expense, it also 
“saves printing of service cards, programmes, annual 
reports, etc. ; and, with a few select advertisements, 
the publication nearly pays for itself, besides carry- 
ing our principles to many persons in various parts 
of the Colony, and even to Victoria, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, etc. 
the committee gives a ‘Glance at our church work,’ 
and says:—‘ We have had a very prosperous year, 
thanks to our esteemed pastor. We have 
genuine pleasure in looking back upon the path we 
have trod in the old year, and can thank the Giver 
of all Good for the right good fellowship that exists 
among us,’ Other numbersof Zhe Libe al Faith have 
contained abstracts of discourses by the Rey. George 
Walters, on ‘The Human Catholic Church,’ ‘ Be- 
_ hold the Man,’ ‘The Sorrows of Satan,’ ‘Huxley 

and Agnosticism,’ ete. 


In the February number, one of | 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—_++—— 


SUNDAY, Aprit 18. 


—~4~——_. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.M., 
Mr. BurILpER ; and 7 p.m., Mr. Srannus. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m., Rev. W. CopeLanD BowilE; and 7 P.M., 
Rev. S, Farrineton, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Page Horrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. ' 


and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. FREEsTON. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. HommsHaw. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit: Church, Chatham-place, ||) 


11 amyand 7 Pay: Rev. TD. Ey M. Epwarps. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. aud 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookE HzERForD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m., 
Rey. R. SPEARS; and 7 p.M., Rev. W.G. MarsDEn. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 eM. Rey. G. Sr. Chair, of Cardiff. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m., ‘The Resurrection of Jesus’ ; and 
7 P.M., ‘ TheHaster Hope,’ Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
Stronag. Evening, ‘The Everlasting Life.’ 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE, 
Evening, ‘ An Easter Message.’ 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m., and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 
Evening, ‘ Ridicule and Reverence.’ 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m., Rev, F. Woop ; 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. A. J. CLARKE. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m., 
Rev. S. Farrineton; and 7 p.M., Rev. W. 
CopELAND Bowl ; 3 P.M., Children’s Service. 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.m., ‘A 
Glimpse of the Future’; and 7 p.m., ‘A Plain 
Man’s Philosophy,’ Mr. J. Eaps How. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 
p.M., Rev. VERNON HeRFORD, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. MumMMERyY. 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey-road, Plumstead, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L, JENKINS JONES. 


——$ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rey. F. W. STANLEY, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 
Rowand HI, 

BrrmincHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Buacxroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. WM. Binns. 

Buackpoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

BournemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BrigHuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 4.M. and 
7 P.M., Rev. R. CowLEy SMITH. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastsourng, Natural History Museum, Lismore-rd., 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

GumLpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. J. A. Fattows, M.A. 

Hott, Park-street Church, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

LivERPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. J. B. Luoyp. 

LiveRPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. Dr. Kunin. Evening Sermon, 
‘Spiritual Religion and the Resurrection of the 
Body.’ 

Mikonaecan: Sale, 11 am. and 6.30 PM. Rev, 
James Forrest, M.A, 

Mancuxster, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. ALEX. C. Henperson, M.A., B.D. 

MancursterR, Upper Brook-street Free Church 
10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. C. PzacH. 

Neweort, I.W., Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 a.M. and 6.30 p.M,, Rev. W. J. Jupp.: 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Se. 


6.30 pm., Rev. 


PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.45 
p.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramscats, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. T. R. SKEMP. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 

ScarBoroven, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. E, L. H. THomas. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


| TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley-rd., 


11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M, 
Weymoutu, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 
A.M. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. E. C. BENNETT, 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. W. Ev ATACK. © | 


— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
Hout-stréet, 6.30 p.m., Rev. D. P. Faure. 
——$—__—— 

GOOD FRIDAY. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.m., Rev. W. Copetanp Bowlz. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. T. E. Epwarpbs. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Serviceat 11.15 a.m., 
Rev. Brooke HerrorD, D.D.—followed by the 
Communion. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m., 
Rev. S. FarRINGTON. 

Liverpool, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m., Rey. Dr. 
KEW, ‘ The Passion of the Son of Man.’ 


BIRTH. 
Rosco—e—On the 10th April, the wife of Philip 
Roscoe, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

BennETT—BarRry—On the 14th April, at All Souls’ 
Church, Elmwood Avenue, Belfast, by the 
Rev. Richard Lyttle, Moneyrea, assisted by the 
Rey. W. Jenkins Davies, Mountpottinger, John 
Bennett, M.B., of- Hyde, Cheshire, son of Mr. 
John Bennett, Cremorne, Strandtown, Belfast, 
to Lizzie, daughter of the late Mr. John Barry, 
Belfast. 

Ciay—Prnk—14th inst., by Rev. George Eyre 
Evans, in Church of the Saviour, Whitchurch, 
Richard Clay, to Matilda, second daughter -of 
Benj. Penk, whose parents were long connected 
with the old Presbyterian Chapel, Whitchurch, 
under the ministry of Rev. Rd. Shaweross, 


DEATHS. 

GRaincER—On the 10th inst., at Woolton in Livers 
pool, in her 70th year, Miss Jane Grainger, the 
eldest daughter of the late Edward and Jane 
Grainger, formerly members of the Hackney 
congregation. 

Lona—On the 13th inst., at The Willows, Peel 
Causeway, Hale, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Peter Long, of Chester, aged 90 years. 

TOWNSEND —On Sunday morning, April 19th, 1896, 
at 68, Queen’s Gate, London, Mary Alice, only 
daughter of the late Thomas Ainsworth, of 
The Flosh, Cumberland, and for nineteen years 
the beloved wife of Thomas Sutton Townsend, 
of Clifton Manor, Warwickshire. 


~“SANITAS "= 


Non-Poisonous Fluid, 
Colourless T H E Oil, 
Fragrant R F § T Powder, 
Does not Stain Soaps, &, 


DISINFECTANT, 


“Valuable Antiseptic and Disinfectant.”—TZzmes. 
“ Safe, pleasant and useful.’’—Lancet. 


“ How to Disinfect” Book, free. 


THE SANITAS COMPANY (Limited). 
Bethnal-green, London, E, 
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NIVERSITY 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next 
Half-Yearly Examination for MATRICULATION 
in this University will commence on MONDAY, 
the 14th of JUNE, 1897.—In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examina- 
tions will be held at University College, Aberyst- 
with ; University College, Bangor; The Modern 
School, Bedford; Mason College, Birmingham ; 
University College, Bristol; Cavendish College, 
Cambridge (for Ladies only) ; Dumfries College (for 
University College), Cardzf?; The Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham (for Ladies onty); The Heriot-Watt 
College Edinburgh ; The Royal Medical College, 
Epsom ; The Yorkshire College, Leeds ; St. Edward’s 
College, Liverpool; University College, Liverpool ; 
The Owens College, Manchester’; Rutherford Col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; University College, Not- 
tingham ; The Atheneum, Plymouth ; Firth College, 
Shefield ; Hartley Institution, Southampton. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the 
Registrar (University of London, Burlington-gardens, 
London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five 
weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 

F, VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., 

April 10th, 1897. Registrar. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of 
the above Association will be held. at WARRING- 
TON, on GOOD FRIDAY, Apri 16th, 1897. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE in Cairo-street Chapel, 
at 11.0a.m. Preacher: The Rev. DENDY AGATE, 
B.A., of Manchester. A Collection will be made in 
aid of the Funds of the Association. 

Dinner at the Cairo-street Schools, at 12 noon 
and at 12.45 p.m. 


BUSINESS MEETING in the Chapel, at 2 p.m. 
Chairman: Rey. H. 8S. TAYLER, M.A. (the Retir- 
ing President). 

Tea at the Schools, at 4 p.m. and 4.45 p.m. 

PUBLIC MEETING in Parr Hall, Palmyra- 
square, at 6 p.m. Chairman: F. MONKS, Eszq., 
J.P. Reader of Paper: Rev. F. K. FREESTON 
(London). Subject, ‘On Teaching Religion.’ 

Special train (L. and N. W.) departs from Staly- 
bridge at 9.30 a.m., London-road, Manchester (South 
Junction platform), 10.5 a.m., Knott Mill, 10.14 
a.m., calling at other stations, as per handbills 
issued to the Schools, 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


DR. DANIEL JONES'S TRUST. 


The Trustees offer to Ministers who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and desire to 
devote a year to further study, One or Two BUR- 
SARIES tenable for One Year at the College 

For particulars apply to 

Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; or 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James-sq., Manchester. 


rAINHE LONDON DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


Secretaries. 


The Committee and Treasurer of the LONDON 
DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY desire to ex- 
press their sincere thanks to the numerous generous 
friends who have contributed to the SPECIAL 
APPEAL FUND, which was opened in December 
last. A few names of Contributors not included in 
the last list published is given below. 


DAVID MARTINEAU, Treasurer. 


G. HAROLD CLENNELL, Joint 
HAROLD BAILY, Hon. Secs. 


New Subscriptions. Donations. 
8. d, £ 8. d. 
Amount already acknow- 
ledged aah PEA OB ce wOll elo 6 
Forest Gate Unitarian Church, proceeds 


of a Sale of Work ist ve oak OveO 
Rev. F. H. Jones OP Or EO — 

KE. Bramley, Esq.... “i —_ Seite aN) 

C. Hecht, Esq. ... SePLON Oe OME ne Oy D0 

£42 16°60; /£618" 1-6 

4216 6 

£660 18 0 
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of LONDON. HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 


others. 
London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 


Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 
Outside Examiner every Term. 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 18s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 


Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 
Rey. R. SPEARS, Honorary Secretary. 


Second Term BEGINS Wepnespay, May 5th, 
1897. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


PRINCIPAL ... Miss EMILY PENROSE. 


The EASTER TERM ,1897, begins on THURS- 
DAY, Apri 29th. 

Special Classes for Students who matriculated in 
January. 

Dr. DRYSDALE will begin a Course on Bac- 
teriology. 

Two Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
Competition in June, 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN, assisted by qualified teachers, re- 

ceives for Board and Instruction BOYS between 
the ages of six and thirteen years. 

The School Course includes English, Elementary 
Science, Drawing, Class Singing, and Conversa- 
tional German. Latin and Mathematics are taught 
to those boys who are sufficiently advanced in 
other subjects. 


The alternation of Head and Hand Work being 


indispensable to a healthy system of Education, 
there are also regular lessons given in Wood Carv- 
ing or Carpentry and Drilling. Swimming is also 
taught. f 

A detailed Prospectus on application. 

The School will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, 77H 
May. 

Bingfield, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BESTREBEN, 
BRONDESBURY, N.W. 
Principals, Miss COGSWELL and Miss 
MACDOUGALL. 


BBOTS MOUNT, CHESTER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
conducted by Miss M. K. MONTGOMERY, B.A. 
(London), and Miss E. K. McCONNELL, M.A. 
(Victoria). 
' Summer Term begins May 5th. 


HANGED ADDRESS. — The REV. 
S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, Heathfield, 40, 
Wilmstow-road, Withington, Manchester. 


Ree, J. DALE is at liberty to SUPPLY 


Vacant or other Pulpits.—Address, 4, Augus- 
tus-square, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


HEOSOPHY.—Information can be ob- 
tained from General Jacos, Brooklands, 
Tavistock, Devon. 
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Board and MRMestdence. 
_—_———— 


OURNEMOUTH. — Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Terms 
moderate, — Address, Miss CuHaLpEcort, Stirling © 
House, Manor-road. 


OARD and RESIDENCE. | South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Khrisna, West Cliff, 

High class Pension. Close to Sea, Pavilion. 
Winter Gardens, and Unitarian Church. Moderate, 
inclusive terms.—Mr. Pocock (late Sec, ‘Mont 
Dore’) and Mrs. Pocock. Telegrams, ‘Khrisna,’ 
Bournemouth. 


® 


RIGHTON.— Refined HOME, where z 

a limited number of PAYING GUESTS or 4 

PERMANENT BOARDERS are received. Large a 

rooms; convenient and pleasant situation. Terms, E: 

21s.—Miss Sinuirant, 17, Springfield-road, Preston 
Park. : 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. -—Superior ~ 
BOARDING HOUSE, close to the Common, 
Pantiles, and L.B. & S.C. Station.—Miss Everarp, 
26, Eridge-road. Reference, Rev. J. Taylor, 133, 
Upper Grosyvenor-road. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FFELL, 
Troutbeck, 3 miles from the Station, Win- 
dermere. Winter Tariff commences October 1st.— 
For terms apply to Miss Jonxs, late of Caerleon, 
Criccieth. 


CCOMMODATION for a PAYING 
REED’S, Cross-street, 


GUEST, at Mrs. 
Moreton-Hampstead, Devon. 


Proprietor. 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temperance fq 
principles, iscommended by the Rev. C. Aked, Liverpool ; i 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance Smith, & 
D.D., Bowdon, Cheshire ; Rev. J. C. Street. Birmingham ; 
Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D,, Wolverhampton; Rev. # 
Charles Garrett, Liverpool; Rev. Canon Howell, Wrex- 
ham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Blackburn ; Dr. Norman fy 
Kerr, London; J. H. Raper, Hsq., London, &. Central, 
Quiet, Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spa- 
cious Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariffon Application. 


76, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 108, 106, A 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ,, LONDON. & 


Whats 


Situations WAanted, Ke. ; 


eee 


ANTED, after Easter, in a Private 4 
Day-school, a young GOVERNESS. 
Thorough English, French and Drawing; _prefer- 
ence given to one able to teach Class-singing 
and Botany.—Miss CartEr, Cloverdale, Rochdale. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


HUDSON & CO. 


(Established 1845), 
BOOK, NEWSPAPER, LAW, COMMERCIAL 
AND GENERAL 
LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 


28, Rep Lion Street, Horporn, Lonpon, W.C. 
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LACKLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 
LANCASHIRE. 


BICENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
£1000 WANTED. 

The Congregation appeal to the Unitarian friends 
in various parts of the country for assistance to 
enable them to re-build the School, which is in a 
very poor condition, and unfit for present day 
requirements. 

The Congregation have arranged to hold a Bazaar 
in the Cheetham-hill Public Hall on April 30 and 
May 1. 

The following donations have been received and 
acknowledged :— 


Se Bs. Os 
Members of the Congregation .., 2. 239° 0 0 
Friends as previous list . ake 47 19 6 
Three Friends, per Mrs. Tipledy. 4 4 0 
Friend 5 010 6 
Franklin Winser, Esq. dacakrc® 
Mrs. Foxton 0 


ef 1.0 
Donations and goods for the Bazaar will be thank- 
fully received by the following :— 

Rev. GEORGE STREET, Chapel-lane, Blackley. 

THOMAS KNOTT, 50, Delaunays- road, 
Crumpsall. 

J. H. HEYWOOD, 15, Doyer-street, Crumpsall. 

A, COOKE, Boothroyden, near Rhodes, 
Lancashire. 


TH CENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE- rane LONDON BRIDGE, 
EC. 


i 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—H. W. Lawrenoz, J.P., 21 Mincing- 
lane, E.C.; Deputy -Chairman— Marx H. 
Jupa@x, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Pall Mall, S.W.; F.H. A. 
Harpoast1e, F.S.L., 
minster, 8.W.; Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W.; Sreraen Sgawarp TayzeEr, 151, 
Brixton-road, 8.W., and Mrs, Henry Ror, 1, 
Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per | 


cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15, years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


1a ee Bos 


SourHampron Buiipines, Coancery Lanz, LonpoN 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. | 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur 
chased and sold. ; 

= 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


-™wWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, Post free on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ABERDEEN 
GRANITE MONUMENTS. 


Tasteful Designs cat carefully executed 
_in select Materials, at Moderate 
Prices. Send for Drawings and 
Price List to JOHN TAYLOR, 
Monumental Sculptor, Whinhill: 
road, Aberdeen, 


Headstones from £8 8s. 


5, Old Queen-street, West- |}, 


THE INQUIRER. 
7 BY ee 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future 
Life. Sixpence. 

A Chain of Seven. Lessons for Young People 
on God, Creation, Evolution, Man, Revelation, 
Duty, Salvation, Threepence. 


Bee Saree 

Lonpon: WILLIAMS & NORGATE; or Post 
Free from the AUTHOR, 216, South Norwood 
Hill, London. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
NEW NUMBER FOR 1897 NOW READY. 
Hymns and Choral Songs. 

Third Series, No. 7. 

each ; 25.copies, post free, for 1s. 10d., £0. for 8s. 6d. 

All the previous Nos., New Series and Third 
Series, may still be had. 


New Musicau VotumE. 
Hymns and Choral Songs. 

Third Series (Six Nos., with Harvest Number 
and Christmas Number No. 3), 1s. net, by post, 
1s, 2d. 

The Musical Volume, NEW sErigs, 1s. 3d. net, by 
post, 1s. 5d. 

Hymn Book Re-printed and Enlarged. 

Hymns and Choral Songs, Words only, 300 
Hymns, with an Order of Service for Children and 
School Prayers, well bound in cloth, 5d. net, by 
post, 64d. 

An Order of Service for Children, with 
Forms of Service for opening and closing School, 
and occasional Prayers, in strong paper covers, 1d, 


each. 
—>>———. 


H. Rawson & Co., New Brown-street, 
Manchester. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, London, 


THE BIRTH OF ISLAM, 


A DRAMATIC POEM sy A. D. TYSSEN, 
Based on the Life of Mohammed, 


But illustrating Modern Religious Thought, 
Price, 2s, 6d. 


T, FIsHER Unwin, 11, Paternoster- bulaing 


» London, E.C. \ 


HE UNIVERSAL MERCY BAND 
MOVEMENT. 


TESTIMONIAL FUND TO REV. THOMAS 
TIMMINS, ‘The Apostle of Mercy.’ 


‘He has done more than anyone in the promo- 
tion of Humane Education ; preventing cruelty to 
women, children, and dumb _ creatures.-—Com- 
MITTEE’S APPEAL, 

‘Few know how very hard he has laboured, and 
with what self-denial he has given himself to the 
cause which may now be said to be won, Mr. 
Timmins deserves well of all people, and not 
least of Unitarians, who will, we hope, help to swell 
the fund by sending contributions to the Treasurer, 
Mr. H. Wiutrams, 48, Lancaster-road, Stroud Green, 
London, N.’—Tue INQUIRER. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGHS, at 
Mill Prices ; best quality only. Patterns post 
free ; orders, carriage paid.— Geo, McLrop & Sons, 
Hawick, N.B. é 
OUNTRY HOUSE TO BE LET ON 
LEASE.— PARK POINT HOUSE, adjoining 
Bessels Green Unitarian Chapel, Sevenoaks, about a 
mile from Station, 5 Bedrooms, Bathroom, 3 Sitting- 
rooms, Offices. Rent 55 guineas per annum, 
(Stable, Coach-house, Three Acres Meadow Land 
extra if required.)—Apply, Rev. R. C. Dzrnpy, 
Holmesdale Villa, Sevenoaks. 


INDERMERE. — A semi-detached 
HOUSE, containing two sitting and five 
bedrooms, to be LET, FURNISHED, from May Ist, 
for one or two months. Three minutes’ walk from 
steamer pier.—Mrs. 8., Burnside Villas, Bowness. 


ROGNAL, HAMPSTEAD.—TO LET 
FURNISHED for June, July, and August, a 
HOUSE, containing 3 Sitting, 6 Bedrooms, Dressing 
and Bath Rooms, and Garden. Near 3 Railway 
Stations.—Address, P, Lawrorp, Clifton Cottage, 
Sidmouth. 


Price Id.}° by post. 14d. } 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 


CELLULAR 


UNDERWEAR 
AND SHIRTS. 


ELLULAR CLOTH is composed of small cells, 

in which the air is enclosed and warmed by the heat of 

the body. A perfect non-conducting layer is thus formed 

next the skin. Owing to the CrLLULaAR construction this 

cloth is much lighter and better ventilated than ordinary 

fabrics, much healthier, and is easier to wash. CELLULAR 

Cory is made in Cotton, Silk, Silk and Cotton, Silk and 
Wool, and Merino, 

Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for Men, 

Women, and Children sent Post Free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd.. 14 and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
OLIVER BROTHERS, Ltd,, 417, Oxford Street, W. 


And Agents in all Towns in the United Kingdom. 


SEE PRICE LIST FOR NAMES. 


[THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD., of 72 & 73 Fore- 
street, E.C., Proprietors of the well-known ‘Cellular’ 
Cloth and Clothing, having received information that 
Cloth and Clothing not of their manufacture or merchandise 
are being offered forsale under the term ‘Cellular,’ and 
supplied to persons ordering ‘ Cellular’ Cloth or Cloth- 
ing, meaning thereby to purchase goods of their manufacture 
or merchandise, hereby give notice that they have obtained 
Injunctions against persons so infringing their rights, and 
that their Solicitors have instructions to commence proceed- 
ings for an Injunction and damages against all persons like- 
wise infringing their rights, and respectfully request all 
persons to forthwith inform them of any instances of such 
practices as above mentioned which may come under their 
notice. 
Particulars thereof may be given to them at the above 
address, or to their Solicitors, Messrs, ERNEST SALAMAN, 
FORT & 0O., 12, Union Court, Old Broad-street, London, 


THE “SAFE” PURSE. 


Patented by the Hon Mrs. PERY. 
LEE 


Prevents all danger of losing money while carrying it about. 
Cannot be snatched from the hand. Adjusted to size, leaving 
fingers and thumb free for other purposes. Safe and conve- 
nient for frequent use, No scrambling for pockets, no time 
lost in opening bags or other receptacles. To be had at all 
Fancy Goods Warehouses. Wholesale at the Depdt, where 
sample purses can be obtained by enclosing 3d. extra in 
stamps, at prices from 


23. 6d. to 42s, 
Drrét— 
SAFE PURSE SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 
7, WOOD ST., LONDON, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price 4s. nett, by post 4s. 3d. Crown 8yo, 253 
pages with 34 illustrations, cloth neat, lettered. 


THE HISTORY OF PARK LANE CHAPEL, 


BY THE 
Rev. GEORGE FOX, 
Late Minister of the Chapel. 
Orders will be executed by the AUTHOR, Park- 
lane, Wigan ; or the Printers, H. RAWSON & CO. 
16, New Brown Street, Manchester. 
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NEW BOOKS AND “TRACES 


Feap. 8vo., Cloth, 62 pp., 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 
THE PAULINE BENEDICTION: 


Three Sermons by James DrumMonp, M.A., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford. 

Contents:—The Grace of Christ; The Love 
of God; The Communion of the Holy Spirit. 


i 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
Cheap Editions. Cloth 3s. 6d., post free. 


The Reformetiz.> of the Sixteenth Century 
in its Relation to Modern Thought-and 
Knowledge. By Charles Beard, LL.D. 

The Religion of Ancient Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. By Professor A. H. Sayee. 

The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian Church. By Edwin 
Hatch, D.D. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. 

Via, Veritas, Vita: Lectures on Christianity 
in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. 
By Dr. James Drummond, M.A. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S WORKS. 
8: ids 
The Seat of Authority in Religion ... 14 0 
A Study of Religion (2 vols.) ae 15 0 
Types of Ethical Theory (2 vols.) ... Pees keg 6) 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (4 vols.) eac Tons 
Endeavours after the Christian Life F 6 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things 
(2 vols.) each bs Aye Loess stealer Gs 
Faith and Self-surrender TiS 


Crown 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 176 pp. 3s. 6d. net, 
by post, 3s. 9d. 


COD AND THE SOUL, 


By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


‘A clear and popular statement of the theistic argument as 
it stands to-day. Though the book is not intended for the 
advanced student, it is evident that Mr. Armstrong is him- 
self well acquainted with the modern literature of his sub- 
ject. His book is one in which a thoughtful reader will find 
much to interest him.’— Times. 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 
The Everlasting Reality of Religion. By John 
Rieke, LLB. 2d. 
Theology of Unitarians. By Dr. Everett 2d. 
Our Unitarian Gospel. By Dr. M. J. Savage. 2d. 
The Bible, the Teachers, the Children. 1d. 
The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism. By 
J. T. Sunderland, M.A. 2d. 
Light for Bible Readers. By J. Page Hopps. 2d. 
The Nicene Creed in a Novelette. By Walter 
Lloyd. 1d. 
The above tracts by post $d. cach extra, 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S WORKS. 


The Old Testament and Modern Life 

God and? Christicsi ter) atten aoe 

Short Sermons Sf 

Sunshine and Shadow “A A we 

Tennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern 
Life aie ay ous AK ne 

The Unity of God and Man 

Theology in the English Poets 


ARNT AAaAAZ 
Som coco 


Price 1s. 6d. net, by post 1s, 8d. 
RELIGION AND THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 
Six Lectures by James Forrest, M.A. (formerly 
McQuaker Lecturer). 


Contents :—1. Modern Views of Bible Inspira- 
tion. 2. Science and the Bible. 3. Science and 
God. 4. Science and Sin. 5. The Christ of 
the Liberal Faith, 6. Christian Principles and Social 
Problems. : 


McQUAKER TRUST LECTURES. 


The above Six Lectures by James Forrest, M.A. 
may be had separately, price 2d, each, or by post 


(240. ;-aleo.at the same price the following :— 


A Unitarian’s Answer to the Claims of Roman 
Catholicism. Brooke Herford, D.D. 

A Unitarian’s Answer to the Pleas of 
Agnosticism. L, P. Jacks,M.A. 

What is a Unitarian Christian ? Henry W. 
Crosskey, LL.D., F.R.G.S. _ 


ecooocooof 


DR. J. F. CLARKE’S WORKS. 

8, 
Common Sense in Religion net 8 
Every Day Religion oe ace net 6 
Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love neb 4 
Orthodoxy : its Truths and Errors net 5 
Self Culture a ae a net. 6 
The Lord’s Prayer ... a net * 2 
Vexed Questions in Theology net 4 


Postage extra on above, 


LONDON: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


LATEST: PUBLICATIONS. 


ADDRESSES 


AND 


ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES 


SELECTED BY 


JULIE RAWLINGS. 


In neat cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


‘The book consists chiefly of addresses, 
each of which can be used by itself, either 
for a children’s service or for a lesson in 
class. But as class teaching allows of more 
freedom than a service, and it is a frequent 
practice in many schools to follow up the 
lesson (strictly so called) with a story, one 
or more lighter pieces of this kind have been 
added to the addresses, whenever possible. 
A few verses and short poems have also 
been included. A good teacher can make a 
whole lesson out of a good verse, and children 
always learn poetry with zest, especially 
after it has been made doubly interesting 
by a teacher’s explanation.’—F’rom Preface. 


London : 


THE STORY OF 
DOROTHEA DIX 


FRANCES E. COOKE, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘ The Story of Theodore Parker,’ ‘An English 
Hero,’ ‘ The Story of Dr. Channing,’ etc. 


Bound in cloth, with portrait. 
Postage 2d. 


‘The history of the American heroine, 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, seems to be little 
known in England. A close acquaintance 
with her character, and with the spirit 
which animated her life, cannot fail to serve 
as a helpful and inspiring influence. It is 
in the hope of bringing that influence within 
easy reach of the people in this country that 
this little volume has been written.’—From 
Preface. 


Price 1/- net. 


THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS, 


Or Stories from Genesis, and How to Teach Them. 
By MARIAN PRITCHARD (‘Aunt Amy.’) 


Bound in cloth, gvt, 2s. net. By post, 2s. 3d. 
School Edition, 1s. net. By post, 1s. 3d. 


In this book the stories from Genesis have been gathered 
together, the language of the Bible being retained as far as 
possible, ; 

The stories have been printed in clear, bold type, not only 
because this makes it pleasanter for children to read, but 
also because it separates the stories from the remarks which 
ar added, in smaller type, at the beginning or end of the 
chapter. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


By HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A. 


Inmp Cloth, 6d. net. By post, 7d. 


‘We cordially recommend the Rev. H. Rawlings’ Practiew 
Hints for Sunday School Teachers. [t is written with 
sympathy for the humblest teacher, but its principles will 
approve themselves to all kinds of teachers, and perhaps 
the abler the teacher, the more he will appreciate the hints 
and illustrations given by Mr. Rawlings. | No one can read 
these pages be he teacher or parent, without learning a good 
deal fromthe wise and discriminating suggestions given in 
them. The wholei sconceived and written in an admirable 
spirit, and the book ought to be among the permanent helpers 
of all our teachers. —Inquirer, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Printed by Hupson & Co., 23, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C., and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street Strand, 
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